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Embargo Placed |Meat Consumption and Output |Radio Nuisances Public Urged to Use Care 
ound Constant. for 30 Years| Termed Beyond 


On Shipments of 
Soviet Pulpwood 


Assistant Secretary Lowman 


States Inquiry Discloses| 


Use of Convict Labor in 
Loading Vessels 


Cargoes Consigned 
To Amtorg Company 


Report to Treasury Said to Re- | 


veal Harsh Treatment of 


| 


|meat consumption and production have, constant over the 30-year period, siatea 
Mr. Whalin. 
|of the country have been able to meet 
'the demand with increased produciion 
| and placing on the market of more cat- 
, tle, hogs and sheep, he said. 

There is no surplus meat probiem in| 
| the agricultural situation, according to|Mr. Whalin continued. 
| the chairman of the Federal Farm Board,|in regard to both beef and lamb. 


| 
} 


| 





Agricultural Economist Says Growth of Population Has 
Been Met by Larger Production; No Surplus Meat 


Problem Exists, 


Increases in population during the last 


Says Mr. Legge 


|piled by the Bureau of Agriculturai 


three decades in this country have becn| Economics, shows the amount consumed | 
| met by increased meat production so that|by the individual to have been fairly 


approximately paralleled one another, it 
was. stated orally July 25 by C. V. 
Whalin, in charge of the Division of 
Livestock, Meats and Wool, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Afexander Legge. Neither is there a sui 

plus of dairy products, he added. 
There is some depression in the live- 

stock industry, he said, in line with the 


Penal Workers at Prison general business depression, but this is 


Camp on Seacoast 





General orders were telegraphed by 
the Assistant Secretary df the Treasury, 


Seymour Lowman, to all collectors of | 


customs July 25 laying an embargo on 
pulpwood from Russia. : 

The Treasury investigation into the 
labor employed in Russia has progressed 


to a point where it has been establishe? | 
that convict labor has been and is bein; 


used in loading ships with the pulpwood 
and this was the basis of the embargv. 
Consigned to Paper Firm 

Evidence is in the hands of the Treas- 
ury showing that “a number of ships” 
have been and are being loaded at Arch- 
angel by convicts who are being em- 
ployed, according to Mr. Lowman, under 
conditions that were held to be intolera- 
ble for human life. The shipments, ac- 
cording to the Treasury advices, are cou- 
signed to the United States and most of 
them are scheduled to be delivered to 
the International Paper Company by the 
Amtorg Trading Company, the Russian 
trade expansion firm. 

“Evidence in the hands of the Treas- 
ury appears to establish as an absolute 
fact,” said Mr. Lowman in a statement, 
“that pulpwood, handled by convict labor, 
is being shipped to the United States. 
Since it is*handled by convict labor it is 
not subject to entry into this country un- 
der section 307 of the tariff act of 1930 
which forbids the entry of any mer- 
chandise or product in whole or in part 
the product of convict labor.” 

Mr. Lowman said he understood that 
the shipments were to remain the prop- 
erty of the Amtorg Trading Company 
until delivered into the yards of the In- 
ternational Paper Company. It was to 
be assumed, therefore, he said, that the 








'relation to’ food distribution. 


not because of a surplus. 

The Livestock Advisory Committee, 
representing livestock producers in their 
dealings with the Board, has _ recom- 
mended, however, that in view of the 
increase of about 2,000,000 head in the 
lamb crop this year, lambs should be 
moved to market as soon as possibie to 


| avoid a glut of the market later. 


Per capita consumption of dressed 
meats as recorded in a summary cum- 


Study of Conditions 
Surrounding Food 
Production Planne 








Subcommittee of Conference 
On Child Health to Seek 
Uniform Standards in Re- 
gard to Sanitation 


A study of sanitary conditions sur- 
rounding production, distribution and 
sale of food in the United States will be 
undertaken by the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection as a 
part of its survey, the director, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, stated orally July 25. 

By bringing together representatives 
of the food industries with chemists and 
specialists engageg in both private and 
public research, and health officers, Dr. 
Barnard said the new committee, which 
is now in process of organization, will 
collect data on all aspects of health in 
From the 


International Company’s contracts would | Study it is expected that new and higher 
be abrogated because of nondelivery of | Sanitary standards will result, he stated. 


the shinments by the Amtorg Company. 

Earlier Shipments Allowed Entry 

The action which the Treasury has just 
taken resulted from the inquiry that was 
started after collectors of customs ‘had 
been ordered to refuse entry to several 
ships loaded with lumber cargoes from 
Russia early this month. Those ships 
later were released and entry allowed 
when the customs authorities were un- 
able to establish that convict labor had 
been used in production of the cargoes. 

Mr. Lowman announced that the in- 
quiry then started will be continued in 
an effort to compile satisfactory infor- 
mation on other Russian exportable coim- 
modities. It was his belief that there 
should be facts available as to all ship- 
ments of whatever character that tne 
question of labor supply in its relatiur 
to shipments to the United States may 
be definitely cleared up. 

The Treasury’s reports on investiga- 
tions covering the pulpwood shipments 
showed that the vessls were loaded by 
convict labor and political prisoneps. 
They were taken under guard from their 
barracks each day to the steamer which 
was to be loaded, according to the ad- 
vices. Thg loading piers were within 
areas enclosed by high wire fences, which 
formed a barricade for the prisoners. 

The prisoners also were quartered inf 
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Social Allowances 
For Envoys Analyzed 
re 


Other Countries Are Said to 
Make Larger Grants 


The “representation” allowanc eS8|the attorney general stated. 


granted this year for the first time in| words, the act of Congress has natural- | 
history to American diplomats and con-| jzeq them collectivel 


sults are infinitesimal compared with 
those granted to diplomats of other 
countries, according to an oral statement 
by the Assist@mt Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., July 25 


ov. 

The allowance given the British Am- 
bassador for receptions, dinners and 
other social activities in Washington to- 
tals $65,698 every year, Mr. Castle ex- 
plained, in addition to a salary of $12,116. 
The salary of the American Ambassador 
to Great Britain is $17,500 but he has 
no allowances. 

The allowances given to lower ranking 
British diplomats is also high, in com- 
‘parison to the United States, Mr; Castle 
explained. The average British consul 
in the United States gets $15,000 in 
salary and allowances, while the maxi- 
mum salary for an American Consui 
General! is $8,000. 

Mr. Castle explained that the Depart- 
ment of State had delayed in asking for 
representation allowances for six years 
due partly to the fact that it had agreed 
not to ask for them, and also because 
of the policy of economy inaugurated 
under President Coolidge. In 1929 the 
Administration suggested to the Depart- 
ment that it ask Congress for the allow- 
ances. 

Most Americans who attend Fourth of 
July celebrations in American embas- 
sies and legations thing that the Govern- 
ment is paying for the ice-cream and 
cake, Mr. Castle stated orally. He cited 
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Headed by Dr. E. L. Bishop 

This committee will be a subcommittee 
of the larger section on public health 
organization under the chairmanship of 
Dr. E. L. Bishop, of Nashville, Tenn. This 
group was appointed to consider ways 
and means whereby existing knowledge 
concerning disease prevention and health 
promotion may be given a practical ap- 
plication, the director explained. 

The committee on health aspects of 
food control, Dr. Barnard pointed out, 
will study all laws and regulations of 
the food supply with special reference 
to child nutrition. It will inquire into 
conditions of manufacture as to sanita- 
tion of factory, wholesomenes® of ingre- 
dients, and health of employes. Another 
phase involves examination of labeling 
and advertising. Finally, the study will 


J 


Indians Permitted to Vote 
In California Elections 


State of California: 

San Francisco, July 25. 
The attorney general, U. S. Webb, has 
advised Elmer W. Heald, district attor- 
ney of Imperial County, that the county 
clerk has no authority to cancel the reg- 
istrations for voting at elections of some 
50 Indians on the Yuma Indian Reser- 





o 
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|} vation in the county. 


|constitution grants to any native.or nat- | tofore ruled that notes given by a farmer 


By an act of Congress, Mr. Webb ex- 
plained in his ruling, the Indians are 
citizens of the United States. The State 


uralized citizen the-right to vote upon 
fulfilling certain residence requirements. 

“While Indians may not be native ¢iti- 
zens of the United States they are, by 
virtue of the act of Congress, to be 
deemed as naturalized citizens thereof,” 
“In other 


a7, 


T+ shows that the farmers 


“We consume about what we produce,” 
“That is true 
We 
}are not exporting much of either while 
|some of it, though in no large quantity, 
is imported. At the moment, we have 
more lamb on hand than can be bought 
at the price, and it does not have a for- 
|eign market. However, a reduction in 
{price would stimulate purchase. 

“We are on an exporting basis in re- 
gard to pork and lard,” said Mr. Whalin, 
|“but doreign demand has dropped on 
that, which has thrown more of that 
‘product back for our consumption. Fail- 
|ing off in the exports of pork and lard 
has been evident for about the last four 
or five years.” 
| While the country has always been on 
|an export basis in the case of pork and 
jlard, beef and mutton have not been on 
an export basis for about the last 15 
|years, Mr. Whalin pointed out. 
| Per ‘capita consumption of dressed | 
|meats for the last 30 years has varied 
{from as high as 155 pounds in 1907 to as | 
low as 120 pounds in 1917, the Bureau | 
summary shows. The figure for 1900 | 
|was 142.8 pounds compared to 136.8 for 
; 1929, 
Figures for the 30-year period as given | 
the summary are: 


in 


1900, 1428; 1901, 142.8; 1902, 137.7; | 
; 1903, 147.2; 1904, 148.3; 1905, 143.7; 
11906, 144.2; 1907, 155.1; 1908, 150.3; 
11909, 149.2; 1910, 141.6; 1911, 146.6; | 
11912, 187.4; 1918, 136.3; 1914, 133.0; 
11915, 124.8; 1916, 127.7; 1917, 120.1; 
11918, 180.1; 1919, 130.0; 1920, 136.8; | 
1/1921, 133.3; 1922, 138.8; 1923, 149.0; | 
}1924, 149.7; 1925, 143.7; 1926, 143.0; 
|1927, 138.7; 1928, 138.0; 1929, 136.8. 


| Reserve Board Rules 
On Farm Paper Limit 








‘Member Banks Not Restrict-' 
ed When Notes Are in Pay- 
ment for Implements 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled 
that there is no limitation in law as} 
to the amount of paper which a meém- 
| ber bank may rediscount with the Fed- | 
eral reserve banks when such paper is | 
}in the form of notes of a farmer given 
in payment for agricultural implements. 

Questions arose, according to the 
Board’s announcement, as to whether 
two sections of the law were in conflict, 
| One section makes agricultural paper 
|rediscountable up to nine months’ ina- 
turity without limitation as to amounts; 
jthe other section restricts the amount, 
j}and the Board, therefore, was asked 
| to rule as to the type of paper into which 
|the notes given by a farmer for imple-| 
|ments would fall. 

Elimination of Limitations 

It has now held that specific excep-| 
tions in the statute eliminate the limi- 
; tations placed on amounts rediscountabl: 
| by an individual or firm when the paper 
|is of the type mentioned although such 
paper might properly be classed as com- 
mercial or business obligations. 
| The full text of the Board’s statement 
!embodying the ruling follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
|cently been asked to consider a question 
|as to the maximum maturity for redis- 
|count purposes of notes of farmers given 
|to dealers for the purchase of farm im- 
|plements and also as to the limitations 
on the amount of such notes of any one 
| borrower which may be rediscounted for 
a member bank by a Federal reserve 
| bank. j 
| The Federal Reserve Board has here- 











|in payment for agricultural implements 
to be used on the farm are eligible for 
rediscount as agricultural paper. Agri- 
|cultural paper may under the law have 
|@ maximum maturity at the time of re- 
discount of nine months, and accordingly 
such notes are eligible for rediscount at 
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British Tin Manufacturers Cut 
Production to Stabilize Prices | 





Association in England Announces 94 Companies Con- 


sent to Complete Curtailment for Two Months 
While Stock Is Absorbed 





AN attempt to advance the price of 
tin and maintain it at a higher 
level than prevails at present by che 
@pplication of the old law of supply und 
demand is revealed in the current an- 
nouncement by the British Tin Pro- 
ducers’ Asgociation that 94 tin-pro- 
ducing companies operating in British 
territories and Siam have assented to, 
a recommendation for a two-monih 
complete curtailment of producticn, 
the chief of the minerals division, Dr. 
W. Furness, Department of Commerce, 
stated orally July 24, 
The plan to restrict production is 
not surprising in view of the past and 
resent situation, according to Dr. 
urness. It is plain, he said, that tne 
purpose in closing the 94 tin mills 


is to prevent, if possible, further in- | 
crease of production with correspond- | 


ing decrease in price. The British, he 
explained, are using this method in the 


attempt to allow consumption to ab- | 


sorb a portion of excess stock. } 

Although the production of tin has | 
been continuing at a steady rate, the 
world’s consumption, which has been 
somewhat below the output, has been | 
fairly steady, showing practically no | 
increase, Dr. Furness said. 

The price of tin has followed a 
downward trend in recent years, as 
revealed in the market quotation of 
29.7 cents per pound for July 23, as 
compared with 29.8 cents for the pre- 
ceding day; 47.37 cents July 23, 1928, 
and 63.75 cents July 238, 1927, Mr. | 
Furness stated. 
Tin requirements of American indus- | 
try exceed those of any other country 
while the supply from domestic sources 
is so small as to classify the United | 
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|in Congress, Mr. Fisher said. 


Federal Control 


Regulation of Loud Speak- 
ers Rests With States and 
Cities, Counsel for Com-| 
mission Declares 


Status of Auto Sets 
Is Not Determined 











Courts Have Not Ruled on: 
Right of Authorities to Pro-| 
hibit Their Use in Regula-| 
tion of Traff.c 


State and municipal activities to curb| 
“man-made” interferences with radio re-| 
ception, and to eliminate objectionable 
noises embracing the operation of loud) 
speakers to the extent that they become 
public nuisances, are being studied 
closely by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, although these activities are cut-| 
side of Federal jurisdiction, it was svated 
orally July 25 by the Acting General | 
Counsel of the Commission, Ben 5.) 
Fisher. : 

Special ordinances and laws _resirici- 
ing the operations of loud speakers to a 
level which will not cause disturbance 
to the public, as well as regulations pro- 
hibiting the operation of receiving sets} 
in automobiles, has been adopted in many | 
communities, said Mr. Fisher. They are 
in the category of “public nuisances,” 
and are within the policy powers of 
States although there is a constitutional 
question involved in the rights of States 
or municipalities to prevent the opera- 
tion of receiving sets in automobiles, he | 
explained. 





Living Expenses 


To Prevent, Forest Blazes| Fell One-fourth 





Widespread Drought Increases Peril, Acting Assistant| | In Last Decade 


Forester Warns, Advocating Precautions by 


, 


All Smokers 


and Campers 





MMINENT danger of forest fires in 

the drought-stricken area from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic coast 
was emphasized in an oral statement 
July 25 by the Acting Assistant For- 
ester, C. R. Tillotson, of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

With excessively dry conditions dan- 
ger of fires is multiplied, said Mr. 
Tillotson, pointing out that the most 
destructive fire season in 19 years 
came in 1929 following a drought less 


extreme than the present one. The 
situation is particularly acute this 
year, 1.» said. 


The danger is especially imminent 
through parts of Ghio, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia and gen- 
erally throughout the Appalachian 
ange, said Mr. Tillotson. He pointed 


Special Hearing Finished 
On Merger of Oil Firms 


The taking of testimony in the suit 
instituted by the Department of Justice 
to prevent the proposed merger of the 
Vacuum Oil Company and the Standard 
Oil Company of New York was concluded 
before the special master, Fred L. 
Williams, in New York, July 24, it was 
announced orally at the Department, 
July 25. (The full text of the Govern- 
ment’s petition was published in the 
issue of Mar. 25 and the defendants’ 
answers were summarized in the issue 
of Apr. 29.) 

By order of the court, Mr. Williams 
was designated master. 





A wide range of radio laws have ween 
enacted by States and municipalities hav- 
ing to do with radio, many of which are 
believed to encroach on the rights of the 
Federal Government to regulate radio. 
Laws prescribing local licenses or priv- 
ilege taxes on receiving sets, such as are 
now being tested in South Carolina, are 
in the realm of those which conflict with 
the interstate commerce powers vested 


As to antinuisance regulations, such 
as those for, the control of loud-speaker 
operation, Mr. Fisher expressed the view 
that States. and municipalities have the 
right to exercise such control. The oper- 
ation of loud speakers so as to annoy 
or disturb the owner or occupant of 
adjoining property, or thos who live ia 
the community has been declared a nui- 
sance, and such operation has been en- 
joined by a Massachusetts court and up- 
held by the supreme court of that State. 

“Such a law is purely local in its char- 
acter and effect,” he declared. “The 
States have the authority under the po- 
lice power to regulate local nuisances or 
to prohibit the operation of such appa- 
ratus if the operation thereof becomes 
a nuisance.” 

Cities can enact ordinanees to regulate 
the operation of loud speakers under the 
general statutes abating public nuisances, 
said Mr. Fisher, or under the equity pro- 
vigjons of law when it is shown that a 
community is being disturbed by such 
operations. 

The acting general counsel pointed out 
that “radio rows” in many cities have 


Change in Packers 
Decree Is Opposed 


'Two Senators Criticize Mr. 
Legge for Attitude on 
Modification 


Public advocacy by the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge, for. modification of the packers 
consent decree, was characterized July 
25 as a “strange procedure” and the 
“grossest impropriety,” by two Senators 
who predicted that any change in the 
decree will make it the subject of legis- 
lation in the coming Congress. 

“It is very unusual for the Farm 
Board to put its influence behind modi- 
fication at a time when the matter is 
pending in the courts,” Senator La Fol- 
lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, stated 
orally, while Senator McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, declared that “the action 
of Mr. Legge is not only wholly inde- 
fensible but he is guilty of the grossest 
impropriety in attempting to advise the 
| courts.” 

Surprise Expressed 

Both Senators expressed surprise that 
at the very time the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, is preparing to 
“present to the court every justifiabie 
argument and fact which tends to the 





been eliminated by local ordinances. 
“Radio rows” are streets on which nu- 
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Oklahoma Dcteiniiie 


Curtailment of Oil 





State Body Acts After Decrease 
In Demand Since June 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 25. 

As the result of an increase in the 
potential production of crude oil in Okla- 
homa of approximately 38,500 barrels a 
day and a decrease of the average de- 
mand since June 30 to the extent of 
100,000 barrels a day, the State coypora- 
tion commission has issued an order fur- 
ther curtailing production until Aug. 31. 
The order is dated July 22 and made 
retroactive as of July 15. 

In an.order dated June 30 (V U. S. 
Daily, 1443) the commission stated that 
the potential production on and after 
July 1 would be 1,362,000 barrels daily, 
with an estimated market demand of 
650,000 barrels a day. The present order 
states that the potential production “has 
increased to 1,400,523 barrels a day, 
while the reasonable market demand has 
decreased from 650,000 barrels to 550,- 
000 barrels per day, a decrease of 100,- 
000 barrels in daily average demand since 


| June 30.” 


It is necessary, therefore, the conmio- 
sion says, to curtail the output of crud? 
petroleum in Oklahoma by reducing the 
percentages of permitted production by 
25 per cent. 

The order sets forth the potential and 
allowed production in the several fields 
as follows: 

Allen Dome (Wilcox and Cromweil 
sands), Bowlegs Carr City, Earlshoro 
(old), Earlsboro Townsite, Little River, 
East Little River, Marshall-Lovell, Maud, 
Mission, Sasakwa, Searight, Seminole, 
East Seminole and St. Louis: Produc- 
tion allowed, 50 per cent. Estimated po- 
tential in July, 305,712; August, 290,861. 
Estimated production in July, 152,855; 
August, 145431. 

East Earlsboro and South Earlsbcro: 
Production allowed, 25 per cent. Esti- 
mated potential in July, 25931; August, 
23,750. 

The East Earlsboro pool, however, 
shall be permitted to produce a minimum 
of 15,000 barrels daily, 

West Asher-W anette, Konawa, Chand- 
ler and miscellaneous: Production al- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


‘ 


conclusion the decree should not be modi- 
fied,” the Federal Farm Board shouid 
openly support the recommendation of 
the livestock advisory committee in be- 
half of a modification which will permit 
packers to enter the retail food field. 

“IT feel that the packers and stock- 
yards act was built around the consent 
|decree,” Mr. La Follette said, recalling 
|that this legislation had been pending 
|in Congress at the very time the decree 
was entered and that the prohibitions 
contained in the decree had been stricken 
out of the bill as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Committee because it had al- 
ready been settled by the courts. 

“To modify the decree is to amend 
the act without the approval of Con- 
|gress and to permit the packers to do 
|what Congress intended to bar” Sen- 
ator La Follette declared. “Congress 
didn’t place language in the law prevent- 
ing the packers from operating in un- 
related businesses because the consent 
decree was entered into while the legis- 
lation was pending. 

“It is an unusual procedure for the 
|chairman of the Farm Board to make 
the announcement he has at this time 
because interested parties are contesting 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 





|the decree in court to prevent the pack- , 


out that the Fed ral Service is co- 
operating with States in a program of 
fire prevention, $1,700,000 being ap- 
portioned among the various States 
this year for the hiring of additional 
patrolme, for added equipment, ete. 
Urging the strictest care in dis- 
carding of cigarettes, cigars and pipe 
ashes along the highways and in the 
| use of campfires, the Acting Assist- 
ant Forester declared that dry grass 
along the roadside is the most danger- 
ous source of fires under present con- 
| ditiony. It is 
said, and the flames spread quickly. 
In the Spring the burning off of 
fields, destruction of trash, etc., result 
in forest ‘res, but no the biggest dan- 
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‘Foreign Financing 
Increases During 


Six Months’ Period 


f 
Commerce Shows Amount 
Exceeds Total for 1929 
By $100,000,000 








Statement by Department o 





Foreign financing in the United States 
during the first half of 1930 exceeded 
that of the entire year 1929 by almost 
$100,000,000, according to a statement 
on July 25 by the finance and investment 
division of the Department of Commerce. 

The amount for the second quarter 
alone, over $466,000,000, was nearly as 


| 


| large as that of the two largest quarters | 


| of last year combined, the Department 


| stated. 


| “Refunding during the second quarter 
was not heavy, only $39,000,000,” it was 
added, “leaving the new nominal capital 

| obtained during the quarter at over 
$427,000,000.” 

| The Department’s statement follows 

| in full text: ‘ 

The favorable condition of the bond 
| market during the first quarter of 1930 
| did not continue into the second quarter. 
| Although the Federal reserve banks 
| continued their support of the market 
| by holding United States Government 
and other securities in unusual amounts, 
only the best issues succeeded in main- 
taining the position to which they had 
risen in March. The averages of 40 
bonds, as compiled by a leading Amer- 
ican newspaper, showed a steady decline 
from the March average price of 89.2 
to 86.4 in June. Likewise, the sales of 
' bonds on the stock exchange declined 
and in May and June were in less volume 
than last year. 

The causes of the declining market 
for bonds were at least threefold: (1) 
extra-heavy new bond issues, (2) de- 
creased institutional buying of bonds, 
and (3) the uncertainty on the part of 
investors as to the probable course of 
the investment market in the near fu- 
ture. The potency of these deterring 
factors was more apparent considering 
the favorable money rates which pre- 
| vailed during the last two months. 
| The Argentine government floated 
| $50,000,000 six months’ treasury gold 
notes in April in anticipation of a long- 
term issue. The proceeds from the sale 
‘of treasury notes relieved, to some ex- 
tent, the strain on the peso exchange. 
This loan was the first to be floated in 
the United States by Argentina since 
February, 1928. During the quarter, 
moreover, three Argentine provinces— 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Santa Fe— 
borrowed an aggregate of over $13,500,- 
000. A new feature in Argentine cor- 


porate financing was the offering of $12,- | 


000,000 tsonvertible gold notes 
South American Railways Co. 
notes were sold in connection with the 
acquisition of important equity interest 
'in Argentine railways by an American 
| group. 

Two other Latin American govern- 
ments floated large loans in May. The 
| State of Sao Paulo $35,000,000 issue was 
part of an international loan of $97,000,- 
000 to assist in the marketing of sur- 
plus coffee stocks held by that State. The 
Republic of Chile offered a $25,000,000 


of the 
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Difference Between Sunstroke 


And Heat Prostration Outlined 











Indoor Workers May Suffer From ‘Sunstroke’, Surgeon 


General Cumming Says in Explaining Methods 


Of Treating 


Heat Victims 





66@ UNSTROKE” may be suffered in- 
doors, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, stated orally on July 24 
in advising precautions against the 
possible fatal attacks that result from 
heat. 
he term sunstroke is often used 
to denote a sudden attack of illness 
from exposure to the rays of the sun, 
Dr. Cumming said, but that is not an 
entirely correct use of the term, since 
the same condition may be produced 
in hot weather by exposure to high 
| temperatures if the person is engaged 
| in hard work in close quarters. Stokers 
| laboring in the suffocating heat before 
the furnaces of the ocean liners are 
frequently affected by the heat, he 
explained. 
Sunstroke occurs in two forms, and 


r 


Dr. Cumming said it is important “that 
the difference between heat prostra- 
tion and heat’ stroke be understood, 
since the required treatments differ. 
In severe cases of heat stroke, the 
patient may be stricken down and 
rendered unconscious, Dr. Cumming 
said, and some sufferers have been 
known to die instantly. 

Some die within an hour or two, 
while in other cases the victim suf- 
fers from intense headache and dizzi- 
ness, marked by listlessness, nausea, 
and burning skin, while the pulse is 
| usualy full and may be slow or fast. 
| Breathing is labored, accompanied by 
| sighing or rattling, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral said, and a patient so stricken 


J 
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worse than leaves, he | 
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Department of Labor Esti 
mates Costs in June Were 
Still Two-thirds Above 

| Those of 1913 


| 
| 





Decrease From Year 
| Ago Is 2.1 Per Cent 


| Greatest Decline Since Decem: 
| ber Found in Food Prices; 
Increases Shown in Miscel- 
la1reous Items 


The cost of living in the United States 

was nearly a fourth less in June than 
|it was at the peak of prices in the same 
month 10 years ago, according to a state- 
ment on July 25 by the Bureau of Labor 
|Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
"he June cost was still two-thirds more 
{than the cost of living in 1913, according 
to the statement, which was based on a 
survey by the Bureau in 32 cities 
\throughout the country. 
_ Since June of last year the cost of liv- 
jing average dropped 2.1 per cent, while 
from last December the decrease was 
|given as 2.8 per cent. 

In tl.» six months between December 
and June the greatest decrease was sho 

in the prices of foods, and others we’ 
aaened for fuel and light, rents, cloth- 
jing and housefurnishing goods. 

| The statement of the Bureau follows in 
| full text: 

| Cost of living in the United States 
decreased an average of 2.8 per cent 
|\from December, 1929, to June, 1930; 
| according to data collected by the Bu- 
jreau of Labor Statistics of the United 
| States Department of Labor in its semi- 
annual survey in 82 cities. This decrease 
varied from 0.6 to 4.9 per cent in ‘the 
different cities. 

From June, 1929, to June, 1930, the 
average cost of living decreased 2.1 per 
cent, while from the peak of prices in 
June, 1920, to June, 1930, the average 
decrease was 23 per cent. 

The June, 1930, cost of living index for 
the United States was 166.6, based on 
1913 as 100. ., 

Food. prices show the greatest decrease 
of the six groups of items in the six- 
month period from December, 1929, to 
June, 1930, declining 6.4 per cent. Fuel 
and light takes second place in point 
of declining prices for this period, de- 
creasing 3.3 per cent. Rents decreased 
1.5 per cent. Clothing and house fur- 
nishing goods each decreased 1 per cent, 
ond miscellaneous items increased 0.3 per 
cent. 

From December, 1929, to June, 1930, 
food and clothing prices decreased in 
all of the 32 cities. The decreases in 
food ranged from 3.4 to 8.6 per cent in 
the several cities. The decreases in 
clothing prices ranged from 0.1 to 2.2 
per cent. 

Rents declined in 31 cities, the de- 
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Advertising of Device 
For Autos Restricted 


Claims on ‘Vaporizer’? Held to 
Be Misleading 


_ 


Advertising in connection with the 
sale of a ‘‘vaporizer and decarbonizer” 
for automobiles that light cars run 57 
miles on @ gallon of gasoline, is pro- 
hibited in an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission to J, A. Stransky and L. G, 
Stransky, copartners trading under the 
name of J. A. Seransky Manufacturing 
|Company at Pukwana, S. Dak., the Com- 
mission announced July 25. 

Among other phrases contained in the 

company’s magazine advertising was the 
following: 
_ “Five hundred dollars per month sell- 
ing a new patented fuel vaporizer guar- 
anteed to save up to 50 per cent in gaso- 
line; 40 miles per gallon made with Ford 
cars.” 

Representations made by the company 
were found to be exaggerated beyond 
what was possible of accomplishment as 
a result of the use of the “vaporizer and 
decarbonizer” device, and statements te 
the effect that the device would remove 
carbon, prevent spark trouble and over- 
heating, and makes engines start easier, 
vere found not to be substantiated in 
act. 

The order of the Commission prohibits 
among others, such representations as 
the following: ; 

“Five hundred dollars per month sell- 
ing a new patented fuel vaporizer guar- 
anteed to save up to 50 per cent in gaso- 
line; 40 miles per gallon made with Ford 
car.” 

E “Ford runs 57 miles on gallon of gasd- 
ine.” 

“Ford makes 40 to 57 miles to gallon; 
other cars show equally remarkable 
gains; increases power 25 to 50 per cent.” 

“Why not buy gasoline for 10 cents 
per gallon. New invention. Cuts fuel 
bills 25 to 50 per cent.” ‘ 

“An automobile goes 27 miles on ait 
by using an automatic device which was 
installed in less than five minutes. The 
automobile was only making 30 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline, but after this 
markable invention was installed, it 
better than 57.” 

“Makes more miles per gallon thas 
afty other device on the market, 
less of price.” 

“This wonderful little device cuts the 
cost of gasoline in half—It made it pos 
sible for an auto to go 60 miles on @ 
gallon of gasoline.” 

“Enables Ford cars to make as 


as 61 miles to the gallon of gasoline,” , 
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Missouri Plans ‘Cornerstone Laid for Building Funds Needed Unlabelled Use of Corn Sugar Group to Study * 
ToEnforceNew | Housing Education Association To Compile Data In Food Debated at Hearing Sanitary Efforts 


Corporation Law | On Employment ” roponents Describe Its Purity and Commercial Possi-| In Food Industry 


ri . 
—_—_—_ bilities While Opponents Say Change in. Law 
Subcommittee of Conference 
Concerns Doing) 


‘Would Cause Deception 
= Bosincee 3 ‘ace| 1 On Child Health to Seek 
in State Face! stressing the importance of profes-iwhich influence the cost of living, invest- 


Business : 

* U id F |sional organizations in the spread and | ment in professional education, political Uniform Standards for 
Fine For npal ees OF | promotion of their common aims, the interference with service and tenure, pe- Production 
Not Filing Amendment | United States Commissioner of Educa-|riods of disability, including old age re- 

.\tion, Dr. William John Cooper, stated|tirement, are insistent factors in the life 

pes - in an address at the ceremonies incident! of a teacher. 

State of —— 'to the laying of the corner stone of the, The solution of all these problems con- | 

__ Jefferson City, July 25. |new headquarters of the National Educa-'sists in fair conditions of tenure and 

Corporations foreign to but doing /tjon Association, Washington, D. C.,/reasonable reward for service rendered. 

business within the State which neglect | Jyjy 925. that this association furnished | None of them has any appeal to the emo- 

or tefuse to file amendments made t0/ inspiration and instruction for the ad-|tions of the general public. Yet it is pos- 

a da gro < ae ee ness vancement of the American teaching ei . —? case to nee = peo- 

viously filed, an O pay the ada 41! fession as a whole and not for the per-|ple. But what is everybody’s business | QoFt, >) .. 
fees required, are subject to the IMpOSl- | <onal interests Of individuals’ - lis nobody’s concern and a single indi- re esis i” Cates aeaias wae 
tion of a fine of not less than $1,000, | i lled attenti the in-|Vidual cannot raise such issues for he| ,. ; Sie : 

th l’s office has advised | _ Dr. Cooper called attention to the in-| : : | directed, in a bill introduced by Senator | 
e attorney general’s office has advisc | : : .|would possess neither the time nor the; y,; ’ an i and 
: isor, F. T. Stock-| fluence of the National Education Asso-| o or tne; Wagner (Dem.), of New York, an 

one a ee meinen te full text: |Ciation through its 750,000 members in| facts. Should he even attempt it, he! ).ssed near the end of the recent session 

4 e nae te Bers “ |benefiting the mational educational sys- ee See ee a self-seeker and lof Congress, to gather more detailed 

, 1 visi at | tem. | : ; peuye statisties for t rpose of help- 

ie ce stems ani sania: The ceremonies included addresses by Public wensnnen ve = ae ao Ge aan oe oemeplepenee problem. | and drug act and would per-| stitutes adulteration of the food prod-| laws of their own and have introduced 

“heretofore admitted in Missouri and now | Walter R. Siders, chairman, and Joseph — — a» - sen 00 te tUS: | Congress, however, did not consider any | pure food and drug act and w h —— uct. “Salt” means sodium chloride to | sanitary regulations. Factory conditions 
| 4 .|trustees, or committees, consisting of |} ll riat money f the addi- | mit substitution of materials without a : . ce = cas of 1 fall don ta 

doing business here, that have neglected|H. Saunders, member of the board of individeniis ‘Ge serene otthoek aay 6nd | oc appropriating money for Poe s the public, and adulteration of | the housewife, she said, and “sugar” | and health of employes fall under laier 

and refused to file in your office amend- | trustees; and EX. Ruth Pyrtle, first vice!” ae ee : — | tional work, ae ; 5s |means sucrose, and the substitution of | statutory regulations, he pointed out. 

ments to their articles of association | president. The new home of the national |*"° necessarily engrossed in their own Commissioner Stewart declared “it is | food products. 
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Dr. Cooper Outlines Importance of Professional Organ 
| zations to Advance Common Aims of 
Membership 








Department of Labor Will, 
Proceed With Collection | 
Of Information So Far as 
Possible 


Gathering and compilation ®f addi- 
tional unemployment statistics will be 
begun “as soon as Congress supplies the 
necessary appropriations to provide for 
the necessary expansion,” according to 
an oral statement on July 25 by Ethel- 
bert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor 








Arguments for and against modifica-| York, Pa., introduced the speakers who 
tion of the policy of the Department of| opposed miodification of the policy re- 
| Agriculture which requires that foo quiring declaration of corn sugar con- 
| products, with @ ee yoy ee — tent. He spoke briefly, stating that a| 
iecontain corn sugar be so labeled, ; ; : . 4 vite oni 

5 the Secretary of Agri-| modification of the policy co | ; rar a anes 
ee 4 ting| modification of the intent of the pure | [Continued from Page 1.] 


jeulture, Arthur M. Hyde, at a mee | food pad denen ast and. that ¥ the Do-| includexstorage, transportation and dis- 


at the Department offices. ; , i tribution with particular regard to pres- 
Opponents of the proposed change partment can modify one part of tie Ber ervation, economic handling and sanitary 


aa i i 7 » present|it cam modify all of it. ‘He protested ! b oaaee L 
dele tnt moaiatin Sf the Pee od a cates, ete jmuihods generally, Br: Buta sa 
oahiie as to the product tought, since; Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, widow of Dr. |. The ae be sane _ 
the word “sugar” is generally regarded| Harvey W. Wiley, former chief of the | ad as ro te Sei = 
as meaning cane or beet sugar and not| Bureau of Chemistry of the Department. | S'an¢ i ee oe oe 7 8 ee eee 
corn sugar. Several State food officials | which at that time administered the food eee as tee 2 e Sa y wT 
and representatives of groups of canners,| and drugs act, stated that she appeared | tion and nea Cee yes, an 
ds is | . iv F cons ; She| preservation and distribution. 
wholesale grocers, and others took this;as a representative of consumers. She | ; 
view, contending that modification of the | quoted from writings of Dr. Wiley, who| In 1906 the Federal food law was 
Department’s policy would be the open-| had stated that the use of corn sugar | passed and since then, Dr. Barnard said, 
ing wedge to destroy the efficacy of the| without a declaration to that effect con-|*most of the States have enacted food 
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; 1 ffair: Th ent re | G. Hol ti the Corn | 22™¢ other sugar constitutes deception. | =e ag mag ne — A pense prog- 
occurring after their original admittance | organization will, when completed cost | Persona oo se agents are) useless for Congress to tell us what to W. G, Holt, representing 2 : Orn! She said the proposed change would; ress both in their control over raw ma- 
and eiesine to pay the additional fees | $380,000, and is  symbolical _ the ad-|¢@dy to respond to public opinion when! qq without preceding it with means to| Products Refining Company, was the legalize a deception. | terials and in their factory processes, he* 


arising under our law by reason of such|vance in the cause of education, the 
amendments, and requesting our opinion | speakers de¢dlared. 
as to what action should be taken by; A feature of the ceremonies was the 


it has been formed. The public, there- 
\fore, needs to be made aware not only 
of the service which the teacher ren- 
ders but must be assisted to distinguish 


|do it,” though he added that the Bureau | 
lis extending its efforts as far as possible 


|under the present organization in gath- 


your office against such cor~*retions. 
We call your attention to section 9793, 
R. S. Mo. 1919, in which it is provided 
that foreign corporations now doing 
business in this State, or which may 
hereafter do business in_ this State, 
which shall neglect or fail to comply 
with the conditions of this law, shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $1,000 
to be recovered before any court of 
competent jurisdiction; and making it | 
the duty of the secretary of state as} 
often as he may be advised that cor- 
porations are doing business in contra- 
vention to sections 9790 fo 9794, inclu- 
sive, to report the fact to the prosecut- 
ing attorney of the county in whic 


} 
| 


the business of such corporation is| 
located. , bf 
You will note this section makes it} 


the duty of that prosecuting attorney to | 
institute proceedings to recover the fine | 
in said section provided for. 

Also we call your attention to section 
9825, R. S. Mo. 1919, where it,is pro- 
vided in substance that the secretary 
of state, when he believes any foreign 
corporation is transacting business in 
this State in violation of the law relat- 
ing thereto, shall make an investigation 
of the facts and, if, in his judgment, 
there is probable cause to believe that 
any of the forfeitures, fines and pen- | 
alties provided in Article I, Chapter 90, 
R. S. Mo. 1919, or any other law of 
this State, can be recovered, he shall 
submit the result of his investigation | 
and such evidence as he has in his pos- 
session to the attorney general, who in 
turn shall proceed against such corpo- 
ration as provided by law. 

7 Cooperation Intended 

On first reading, it appears there is a 
conflict between these two sections as 
to whose duty it is to proceed against 
the offending corporations, that is, 
whether it is the duty of the prosecut- | 
ing attorney of the county where the 
business of the company is located, or 
whether it is the duty of the attorney 
general. However, it is our view that 
when we note the closing words of sec- 
tion 9825, the duty to proceed for the 
recovery of the fine provided in section 
9793 still remains with the prosecuting 
attorney. You will notice those words 
are that the attorney general on receiv- 
ing the result of the secretary’s in- 
vestigation, “shall proceed against such 
corporation as provided by law.” It is 
provided by law that the prosecuting 
attorney shall institute the action. Sec- 
tion 9825 does not in express words re- 
peal section 9793, and we do not think 
it is intended to repeal it, nor does it 
Tepeal that section by implication. We 
think the two sections are easily har- 
monized in that the legislature intended 
‘the attorney general to cooperate with 
the prosecuting attorney in any action 
to recover the fine provided in section 
9793. 

We suggest, therefore, that you re- 

port the facts as to any given company 
violating section 9792, as amended by 
‘the laws of 1927, page 390, and report 
such facts both to the prosecuting attor- 
mey of the county where the business of 
that particular comvany may be located 
and to this office to the end that the 
prosecuting attorney and this office may 
enforce the penalty prescribed by sec- 
tion 9793. 
' We have not gone into the question 
of whether or not you have the power 
to revoke the license of a foreign cor- 
poration to do business in this State for 
failure to report amendments to its ar- 
ticles of asrociation and pay the fees 
‘arising under our law by reason of such 
amendment. If you desire our opinion 
on this question we will furnish it, but 
it is our opinion at this time that the 
enforcement of the provisions of section 
9793 will operate to remove the present 
belligerent attitude of all foreign cor- 
porations who, up to this time, have not 
seen fit to comply with our law. 


Provisions of lowa 


Food Law Explained) 


: Opinion Given on Milk Flavors | 
And Diseased Poultry 


‘State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, July 25. 

The annual report of R. G. Clark, | 
chief of the dairy and food division of | 
‘the Iowa department of agriculture, con- | 
tains two rulings by the department as 
to what constitutes infringement of the; 
‘pure food laws. 


On drink compounds the department | 
‘ruled that “where, a flavor is added to | 
a milk or skimmed milk drink or com- 
pounds, it is not considered by the de- 
-Ppartment as violating section 3062 of 
‘the code when the fat of said flavor 
‘does not exceed one-half of 1 per cent 
‘of the whole and said compound is la- 
+beled as required.” 

t Mr, Clark said orally that the inter- 
+pretation was made _ when _ inspectors 
‘found a skimmed-milk compound con- 
‘taining chocolate on sale. 

The other ruling concerned poultry | 
and reads: 

“All poultry diseased to any extent 
;and so declared by a licensed physician 
;or veterinarian is considered adulterated | 
'food.” 

‘ Mr. Clark explained that while live 
poultry may not be technically termed 
‘food, “the department considers tlfat 
‘having on hand diseased poultry’ to be 
+dressed, having diseased poultry in the 
‘process of being dressed and having such | 
ultry already dressed, is a direct vio- | 





| all, endeavoring to follow the theorie 


juse by the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of the District of Co- 
| lumbia of the trowel employed by George 
| Washington in laying the corner stone 
{to the United States Capitol in 1793, and 
later employed similarly in respect to 
jthe Washingtom Monument and _ the 
| Lincoln Memorial. 

The address of Commissioner Cooper 
| follows in full text: 


Harnessing of Forces 
Of Nature amd Mind 


In this vast universe man is the only 
creature, so far as we know, which takes 
cognizance of the passage of time or 


makes any effort to fathom the mean-! 


ing of the world and to interpret the 
significance of events. This thought 
has come to me on more than one occa- 
sion when in an audience listening to 
some eminent lecturer on astronomy I 
have overheard someone in my vicinity 
remark in an aside to his neighbor, “it 
makes one feel very insignificant, 
doesn’t it?” 

I am frank to confess that when I 
consider the vastness of the universe and 


reflect on the marvelous order of crea-! These ceremonies today are symbolic; problem,” Mr. Stewart declared, 


tion, I also would join the Psalmist in 
exclaiming, “What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him or the son of man that 
Thou regardest him!” Shortly, however, 
I find myself trying to understand it 
s 
of Eddington who would have us _ be- 
lieve that the universe, like an eight-day 
clock in the middle of the week, is in- 
evitably running down, or grappling 
with Millikan’s hypothesis that out in 
eet space atoms are being re- 
orn. 


Then my wonder shifts from the uni-| 
verse about me to that peculiar ca-' 


pacity of man’ contrasted with other 
creatures for whom all is void and with- 
out meaning. What is after all that 
something in man which we term “mind” 
—curious, investigative, and reflective— 
the one thing in the whole order of cre- 
ated things which seems capable of giv- 
ing meaning to the rest? 

Psychologists dispute the methods of 
its functioning, philosophers speculate as 
to its nature, and theologians believc 
they find in it the spark of divinity. In 
common with electricity, however, it de- 
fies exact definition or scientific analy- 
sis. And like electricity also it certifies 
its presence by its works, 

Just as our present comforts and lux- 
uries are due in large part to the har- 
nessing and directing of that force which 
we call electricity, so those cultural ele- 
ments which we consider the choicest 
flowers of civilization have.come trom 
disciplining and directing those forecs 
in man which we vaguely term the miind. 
In each case progress has been due pri- 
marily to those who have done the inar- 
nessing or disciplining and the directing. 
In the one instamce we term them engi- 
neers, in the other we call them teachers, 
Both have ample reason for pride dn 
their work; both are entitled to popuiar 
esteem, and to adequate financial return 
for their service. 


Engineers ared Teachers 
Have Similar Problems 


Engineers and teachers find themselves 
confronted with quite similar problems; 
both desire to advance the cause for 
which they work; both need to maintain 
the professional contacts which will en- 
able them to meet and receive inspiration 
from their colleagues who have rendered 


outstanding service; and both must con-! 


sider their relations to other groups. 
To achieve these ends, both have found 
conventions profitable and permanent 
organization essential. 

The teacher, however, has more to gain 
from organization than have members 
of the engineering and other professions. 
The teacher in his daily routine works 
with children or adolescents, receiving 
the enthusiasm of youth, but missing 
the mental stimulation of contacts with 
colleagues at work on a common Pprob- 
lem and with other adults who carry 
on the work of the world. Inrural areas 


| especially, the teacher works in an isola- 


tion mentally deadening, For these dis- 
advantages the organization with its con- 
ventions and its journal are a partial 
relief. 

Moreover, the teacher, more than any 
other professional practitioner, works in 
a type of service, which, to the casual 
onlooker, does not’ produce a marketable 
commodity. When the electrical engineer 
produces an appliance which has a wide 
sale his right to a reasonable percentage 


| of the proceeds is universally recognized, 


When he improves a device by increas- 
ing its efficiency or reducing the cost 


|of manufacture, this service is likewise 


measured in terms of dollars and cents. 
And his employer, who is usually an in- 
dividual fully conversant with the mer- 
chandising of products, records this serv 
ice in the pay check, : 
For the teacher, however, who may 
make an individual capable of serving 
at all, or who may improve the quality 
of service which the individual fenders, 
there is no recognized cash reward. No 
method of cost accounting distinguishes 
between the mental equipnient which 
makes his service possible and such per- 
sonal qualities as persistence, energy 
2nd loyalty, which also enter into the 
accomplishment of the workers. 
Moreover, the teacher’s employer is the 
public and the people collectively usually 
take action under Emotional stress. When 


a President is assassinated by a disap- | 


pointed office seeker, the public will act 
to eliminate political spoils. Should a 
loved teacher actually starve to death, 


ation of the purpose of the pure food | doubtless salares of colleagues would be 


. ‘ 


‘law, as well as the law itself.” 


ot 





promptly raised. Price fluctuations 


7 ; ering the information provided for in 
good service from mediocre or poor serv-|the act. 


jie. None can do this as well as an| «phe machinery is already here,” Mr. | 
organization which maintains a head-| ctowart said, “for the administration of | 


|quarters and issues an organ to advocate the act and the gatherin infor- | 
fe ck : ye ape | the 1 g of the infor 
with vigor the things which, should be| mation desired, “All the ‘act does #3 10 
: ‘ee | as 0 < in- 
pene Me gatonagpag oes —— erin. formation that we have been gathering 
leult ry accomplish. But the National |2! along. There will be no new set-up | 





| Labelling Called Likely 


|Education Association represents 


\Its meetings furnish the occasion for| 
|professional inspiration and instruction | 
and for action designee to advance, not| 
jthe personal interests of individuals but | 


ithe profession as a whole. | 


great professional organization in the 
Nation’s capital. 
the ideals of teachers are crystalized, | 
| professional service is interpreted to the | 
|public, and programs of action are ex-| 
plained. ‘To conduct the business of an 
,organization of nearly a quarter million 
members a_ skilled headquarters’ staff 
is required and this staff must have a 
| suitable place to work. 


|they record achievement and they regis- 
|ter aspiration. The workmen who have 
|toiled here for several weeks have con- 
| structed a material foundation both deep | 
jand strong. The materials for the firm | 
|foundation of a great professional or- | 
;ganization have been gathered by those | 
|who have’ served this association for 
|more than half a century, and have been 
jcemented together by presidents and 
secretaries too numerous for me to men- 
|tion by name. This stone becomes in 
jfact an important element in a great 
i building. But may it also symbolize the 
cornerstone in a great organized pro- } 
fession—the headquarters’ staff of 
skilled workers, for Secretary Crabtree | 
and his splendid staff are the real cor- 
nerstone im the teaching profession. 





Precautions to Avoid | 
Forest Blazes Urged 


Peril Said io Be Increased by 
Excessively Dry Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
'ger is from the careless smoker and tour- 
‘ist, Mr. Tillotson explained. 

In the region where the drought is 
prevalent the public should be careful, | 
Mr. Tilltson stated. He urged a na-| 
tional habit among smokers of stepping | 
on cigarette butts and extinguishing] 
jand breaking matches before throwing} 
jthem away, he said further. 


Not many discarded cigarettes start} 
fires, but if one in a million or even one} 
in 10,000,000 ignites the grass, a large 
number of fires are begun, the Acting 
Assistant Forester emphasized. During} 
the tourist season, many persons are 
brought into wooded areas who do not 
realize the situation, and campfires, 
matches and cigarettes become excep- 
tional hazards, he said. 


Summer forest fires in the East are 
very stubborn fires, continued Mr. Tillot- 
json. While they do not spread so} 
|rapidly as fires in the Spring, they burn 
|deeply, going down into the roots of ‘the| 
trees, and are expensive to put out, he 
‘explained, | 

In regard to the national forests, H.| 
Wold, acting in charge of the Branch of 
|Operations of the Forest Service, stated 
that, while a bad situation had prevailed | 
in Oregon and Washington, fires are now 
reported under control with weather con- | 
ditions in the Pacific coast region about | 
normal. 





1 





“!\or reorganization necessary. 
: : mM) pan 
corporate form just such an achievement. | required.” 


‘less than 380 days after funds are ap- 
| We assemble today to lay the corner- | propriated, pointing out that the ‘only 
,stone of the new headquarters of this|change would be in acquiring additiona 
|clerical and office personnel through the 
Through its “Journal” | Civil Service Commission, 


|denced, but are yet intangible. 


Only ex-| 
sion of our present work is what is 


The Commissioner did not state how} 
much additional expense the administra- 
tion of the law would entail, but he said | 
that the work could be under way within 


Mr. Stewart stated that results of the 
present efforts of the Bureau in ex- 
pansion of the work were being evi- 

“T consider the information asked for | 
in the bill highly important and of | 
great value in solving the unemployment 





To Be Sold by Navy 


Cruisers St. Louis and Hunt-| 
ington Offered for Sale 





} 





Two obsolete cruisers, the “Hunting- 
ton” and “St. Louis,” will be sold under 
sealed bids to be opened on Aug, 7, the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Department of the ,Navy announced 
July 25. 

The vessels, now out of commission at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, will be sold 


1| jellies declaring that the content is cane 


| There are about 20 other classes of foods 


‘Two Obsolete Ships | 


|or the labeling would not have been re- 


first witness, and he advocated the pro- 
posed modification. Corn sugar, he said, | 
is as wholesome as cane or beet sugar, 
and while it is less sweet, that factor is | 
a virtue rather than a vice, many users 
stating that it is helpful in reducing the 
“excessive” sweetness of the ordinary 
sugars. The resulting taste, he said, is 
smoother and pleasanter than when cane} 
or beet sugar alone is used. 


To Arouse Suspicion 


Much of the cane or beet sugar used | 
in making jams and jellies, Mr. Holt said, 
is changed in the process of making the 
product from the sucrose form of sugar 
to the dextrose and levulose forms. Dex- 
trose is the same material as corn 
sugar, he said, and a label on jams or) 


or beet sugar is deceptive, since much 
of the content is actually corn sugar. 

Mr. Holt said he could see no reason | 
why the manufacturer should not be per- 
mitted to put the corn sugar into the 
product in the first place. 

The use of corn sugar in foods is per- 
mitted without a declaration on the label 
in the case of four kinds of foods, Mr. 
Holt said. These are meat products, ice 
cream, bakery products, and confections. 


on which the label must state that corn 
sugar is used if that is the case, he said, 
and the makers of these products refuse 
to use corn sugar because of that re- 
quirement. 

The label, he said, gives the impression | 
to the buyer that the product is inferior 


quired. 

Mr. Holt estimated that removal of the 
label requirement would result in the use 
of an additional 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bushels of corn in making corn products. 

The corn sugar industry is prepared 
to double its production capacity if the 
labeling requirement is eliminated, he 
said. His own company has three plants, 
he said, one of which was built at a cost 





on condition that certain of their armor 
plates be removed and returned to the 
Government. Alternate bids also may 
be submitted for the armor, other fer- 
rous and nonferrous material from the 
ships. The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

The “Huntington” and “St. Louis,” ob- 
solete cruisers, will be sold under seale 
bids which will be opened in the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, at 11 a. m, Aug. 7, 1930. These 
ships are out of commissjon at the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard. 

The Navy Department is offering these 
vessels for sale on condition that certain 
armor plates must be removed from the 
vessels and returned to the Government. | 
Alternate bids may also be made for the 
armor, other ferrous and nonferrous ma- 
terial from the ships. The metal to be 
cut to shipping sizes and loaded on cars 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

The “Huntington,” formerly the “West 
Virginia,” was built in 1899 by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
Newport News, Va. Normal displace- 
ment 13,600 tons. 

Armor plates to be returned to the} 
Government,: approximate’ weight, 754 | 
tons. 

The St. Louis, built by Neafie and 
Levy, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1900, has a 
displacement of 9,700 tons. 

Approximate weight of armor plates | 
to be returned to the Government, 457 
tons. 

The alternate bids may be for: 

From Huntington. — Approximately 
7,190 gross. tons ferrous metal; 2,572 
gross tons of armor; 461 gross tons of 
nonferrous metals. 

From St. Louis—Approximately 5,098 
gross tons ferrous metals; 1,901 gross 
tons armor; 327 gross tons nonferrous 


| metal. 





Rehabilitation Fails to Reach Majority” 
| Of Disabled Capable of Being Helped 


Vocational Board Member Says 55,000 Instead of 16,000 | 


Should Be Trained Annually 





Only 29 per cent of the disabled per- 
sons in the United States capable of be- 
ing rehabilitated for wage earning em- 
ployment are at present taking training, 
the labor member of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Perry W. 
Reeves, stated orally July 5. 

Rehabilitation service extends at pres- 
ent to 16,000 persons annually, while 
those in need of such service number 
55,000, he said, 

Training, Mr. Reeves pointed out, in- 
volves between 600 and 700 different 
types of occupations, ranging anywhere 
from unskilled labor to work requiring 
the highest technical skill. 

Salvaging human energy for produc- 
tive purposes has become increasingly 
important in the face of the annual 
American casualties from accidents of 
one or another kind, Mr. Reeves stated. 
Figures disclose, he continued, that 135,- 
000 workers aré permanently disabled 


arising out of their employment, and 


pacitated annually through public acci- 
dents in the United States. 
Examination of a vast number of per- 
sons apparently permanently disabied 
discloses that by some training they can 
| fit themselves for productive occupa- 


through industrial accidents and causes | 


that 144,000 persons are similarly inca- | 


set to work again annually if the reha- 


| bilitation training reached them. 


Mr. Reeves stated that since 1920 the 
Federal Board has in fact rehabilitated 
40,000 disabled persons, and through ex- 
perience is able to predict great benefits 
to the vast army of handicapped persons 
who at present are dependents if the 
proper education is given them. 

The Government of the United States, 
Mr. Reeves said, was the first govern- 
ment in the world to attack the problem 


With the rehabilitation service rendered 
by the Federal Government, there has 
developed a program of vocational guid- 
ance for the disabled person, he added. 
He is aided in selecting the kind of vo- 
cation for which he is best %tted in the 
light of his handicap, Mr, Reeves ex- 
plained, and is given every assistance to 


|adjust himself to that occupation. 


Although some economic statistics on 
the increased earning power have been 
gathered by the Federal Board in carry- 
ing out its program, incalculable results 
like happiness, contentment, and confi- 


lives of thousands of persons who 
thought they were doomed to a life of 
inactive dependence, Mr. Reeves said. 
Similar benefits await thousands and 


of rehabilitating the civilian disabled. | 


dence in the future have changed the| 


of $8,000,000. 


Widow of Dr. Wiley 
Quotes His Writings 


Mr. Holt said 32 per cent of the cash 
corn sold in the last few years was used 
in the manufacture of corn products. 
The proposed increase in capacity of the 
plahts would give employment to work- 
men, and aid the transportation and 
building material industries, he added. 

When Mr. Holt had concluded, Secre- 
tary Hyde announced that interested 
parties would have until Aug. 1 to file 
statements on the question. 

Representative Menges (Rep.), 


of 





Social Grants for Envoys 
Compared by Mr. Castle} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

a case when Alanson B. Houghton, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
held a Fourth of July reception and; 
several people in saying good-bye, ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment’s hospitality. Ambassador \ 
Houghton did not tell them, Mr. Castle 
said, that he, not the Government, was | 
paying for the reception, and that it) 
was costing him $3,000. , | 

Mr. Castle also cited some testimony | 
given before Congress by the American | 
Ambassador to Belgium, Hugh S. Gib- 
son, when he was asked if he did not} 
think his salary appropriate. Ambassa- 
| dor Gibson, according to Mr. Castle, re- 
‘plied that it was provided that he were 





had to spend on behalf of the United 


| his own pocket. 
Entertainments by 

is essential when the American fleet 

visits any port, Mr. Castle stated orally. 


return is obliged to return the hospi- 


; tary of the South Central Food Officiais; | 
|A. L. Sullivan, food commissioner of 
| Maryland and secretary of the Atlantic | 


-resenting bee keepers of the Corn Beit. | 


able to do what he wanted with it. As it | 
was, Ambassador Gibson explained, he 


| States twice as much as his salary from 
| 
American consuls | 


The fleet is always entertained by the | 
municipal authorities, and the consul in | 





|continued. New groups of men have 


Canners Association | entered the food producing field and 
many of. them are unacquainted with 


Opposed to Change | the best sanitary processes, Dr. Barnard 
Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the Na-| explained. It may be, he said, that ad- 
tional Canners Association, said the as- | ditional legislation or better enforceinent 
sociation opposes an¥ action which might | of present legislation is needed. 
weaken the pure food and drugs act. |} Progress in developing high sanitary 
Substitwtion of corn sugar for cane or| qualities of milk point the way to sim- 
beet sugar is contrary to the intent of | jlar standards in the other fundamental 
the law, he said, and in many cases pro-} food supplies, he said. 
duces an unsatisfactory product. | Children’s foods other than -milk have 
Herbert E. Powell, commissioner of | not been as definitely standardized, Dr. 
agriculture of Michigan, said corn sugar | Barnard explained, as they might. Ihe 
should not be sold on the reputation of | developing of processes for increasing 
other products. He said corn sugar is a| the vitamin potency of foods by exposure 
wholesome food, and the proper proce-;to ultra violet rays, or by adding con- 
dure would be to advertise its good qual- | centrated vitamins, may be standardized, 
ities and sell it on its merits. | the director added, by way of example. 
Others who opposed the proposed | Considerable scientific progress has 
change were William C. Geagley, sccre-| been made in the laboratories of food 
tary of the Association of Food Officials} producing industries and it is the pur- 
of the United States; B. A. Kozicke,| pose of the White House conference to 
representing the National Association of | draw upon the knowledge of experts of 
Wholesale Grocers; Sarah Vance Dugan,| this character whenever possible, Dr. 
food commissioner of Kentucy and secre-| Barnard stated. 


Unemployed in Jersey City 
States Food Association; Dr. A. T. Mc-| 

Cormack, health officer of the State of Found to Total 4 Per Cent 
Kentucky and representaive of the con- 


ference of State and provincial health | Four per cent of the total population 
authorities of North America; Dr. W. D. 


: : : --*|of Jersey City, N. J., was out of work 
Bigelow, director of research laboratories | . 
of the National Canners Association; | When the census was taken, according to 
George S. Demuth, editor of Gleanings) returns made public on July 25 by the 
in Bee Culture; and E. G. Brown, rep-! Bureau of the Census. 


| The total population of Jersey City 
Secretary Hyde asked’ Mr. Demuth if! was placed at 315,642, and the number 
it were legal to ae ag — | of unemployed at 13,313, or slightly more 
cane sugar, and Mr. Demuth replied|than 4 per cent, according to the Bu- 
_ it is illegal. Mr. Hyde _— asked | reau’s ar - 
what change in this respect would occur Fi 2 sys i 7 

: ae ee gures for cities and counties in five 
with regard to com sugar Jf the pre-| states, representing nearly 2,000,000 
said that under the bills on corn sugar — ge the _ A — 
proposed in Congress, adulteration with | P!Oye¢ @ eee cit ev Yes, SRB 
corn sugar would be legalized, and it| The States for which reports were re- 
was feared some similiar result might | ceived and the number of unemployed 
come from the proposed change in| Were: Pennsylvania, 133,399, unemployed, 
policy. 3,597; New York, 1,034,E77, unemployed, 
| 94,786; Michigan, 247472, unemployed, 
9,178; New Jersey, 437,020, unemployed, 
18,204; Maine, 81,265, unemployed, 1,194. 

Daytona Beach and Sanford, Fla., were 
the only cities of more than 10,000, for 
which the 1930 population figures were 
of the session. He declared that the|#"nounced at this time. Daytona Beach 
public understands the word “sugar” to eel ake alae cee 
mean cane or beet sugar, rather than | 5,588 to 10,079. 


corn sugar, and the people should not be} 

deceived into buying something different) Pp. se. = * 

from what they think they are getting. meres Is —— pe 
Viation Publications 


The whole matter, he said, is one for| 
the legislative branch of the Government, | : , ‘ 
and not for the cxecutive branch. A revised list of “Aeronautical Pub- 
E. N. Meador, assistant to the Secre-| lications,” compiled in answer to requests 
tary of Agriculture, announced shortly |for references, has been compiled by 
after the meeting began that the Secre-|the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
tary wishes to hear all the discussion | ment of Commerce in “Aeronautic Bul- 
on both sides, but could not be present| letin No. 6.” The list has been prepared 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Ta Hear Discussion 


Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., spoke vriefly at the opening 








;at once, and at his suggestion the dis-| by the aeronautics reference library as 


cussion of the merits of the question was| of July 1, but “is not to be considered 
deferred until afternoon. The question| as complete on account of the increas- 
of the time to be consumed by propo- | ing number of publications on aeronau- 
nents of each side of the question was/| tics.” There are 28 indexed sections 
discussed, and Mr. Menges appointed a! to the list, which*includes miscellaneous 
committee to list those who wished to| Government publications and addresses 
speak for each side. ! of publishers. 
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tality. This has always come out of his 
own pocket. 


Embargo Is Ordered 
On Soviet Pulpwood 


Mr. Lowman Says Study Shows 
Use of Convict Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
barracks within enclosed areas about a 
quarter of a mile from the loading piers. 
There were no armed guards, the re- 
ports to the Treasury stated, as they 
were unnecessary because the chances of 
|escape were remote. 
| There were about 125 men to each 
shift. The number varied according to 
the number of hatches worked; about 30 
men generally were used to each hatch. 
The men worked in 12-hour shifts, with 
two hours off for lunch, . The prisoners 
were poorly clothed, mainly in rags, evi- 
dently the clothing which they wore 
at the time of their arrest, the reports 
disclosed. : 

They used canvas on their hands and 
feet. Meals served the prisoners con- 
sisted of black bread and warm water, 
according to the investigators. 

Women were not employed in 


loading 


unloading carloads of pulpwood in the 
yards. Three prisoners were caught 





scores of thousands of disabled persons 








tions. It is believed, he explained, that 


who have not yet called for the training 


at least 55,000 injured persons could be if they demand it, he added, 


stealing bread from another ship and 
they were shot immediately without crial, 
the investigation disclosed. 


\the ships but they were employed 11 | 
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Revision of Rates Provisions for Potato Grading Wheat Exports Movement for Higher Speeds Radio Nuisances 
In June Expand = Yor Traffic Said to Be Growing’ Termed Beyond 


On Grain Ordered 
By Commissio 


New Structure Promulgated 





By I. C. C. Involves Both: 


Increases and Decreases 
From Present Levels 


General revision of the Nation’s grain 
rate structure, involving both increases 
and reductions from the present level, 
but with a tendency toward lower rates 
taken as a whole, was prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order in Docket No. 17000, 
Part VII, announced July 25. 

The proceedings, involving grain and 
grain products within the western dis- 
trict and for export, is a part of thc 
general rate structure investigation in- 
stituted by the Commission as a result 


haf the Hoch-Smith joint congressional 


resolution of 1925. The results of the 
inquiry, directed by the resolution, were 
based entirely upon the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act, it was an- 
nounced, 


Effective on Oct. 1 

The general grain rate revision in the 
western district will become effective 
Oct. 1, and rate reductions which will 
result from the readjustment 
amount to as muwh as $15,000,000, in 
the opinion of Commissioner Thomas F. 
Woodlock, who wrote a separate opinion 
concurring in part with the majority re- 
port. 

“My main difficulty with the report,” 
said Commissioner Woodlock, “is the 
level of the rates prescribed. They are, 
in my judgment, far too low. 

“They will involve a reduction of at 
least $15,000,000 in the revenues of the 


will | 


In Idaho Law Are Sustained 





Ny District Court Holds That Regulations Benefit Both Pro-| 


ducer and Dealer and Do Not Violate 


Constitution 





tate of Idaho: 
ding law, enacted by | 


ove 
sre 


Idaho’s potatc 


ithe 1929 session of the State Jegislature, | sh 


is entirely constitutional and works to | 
the benefit of both producer and dealer, | 


| Judge William A. Babcock of the elev-| 
ienth judicial district court at Twin Falls, | 
tates in a memorandum opinion just | 


|S 

handed down in the suit instituted by 
|Harry T. West and others to have the 
| law declared unconstitutional. 


Judge Babcock holds “that the act 
| itself and the requirements thereof as 
to the classification of the products and 
| the branding of the containers is not an 
|unreasonable provision, and that the 
|methods adopted and the manner fol- 
lowed by the department of agriculture 


in inspection is neither whimsical noz}. 


oppressive to the growers and shippers 
of and dealers in potatoes under th< 
conditions existing in this State; but lL 
am of the opinion that the provisions 
| of the said law are calculated to be and 
are for their best interests, 


hange and promote the general pros-| 
|perity of the agricultural industry oi 
‘the State.” 

Officials of the State department of 


agriculture consider the opinion as aj} ) , Se : 
| the grading, shipping and branding reg- 


decided victory for the department in its 
| policy for maintaining and safeguarding 
|the high quality established by Idaho 
| produce in eastern markets. 

The decision marks the close of a legal 
battle which has been raging for three 
|years over the right of the devartment 


Data on Distribution 





carriers in the western district—perhaps | 


more—and the loss will fall most heavily 
upon carriers in the Southwest and Pa- 
cific Northwest which will derive no ben- 


efit whatever from our revision of west- | 


ern trunk line class rates.” 

Practically every member _ of the 
Commission wrote separate opinions In 
addition to the main report, Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitchison being the only 
dissenter, although others concurred only 
in part. 

Makes One Rate Applicable 

The general effect of the revision is 
to make one rate applicable on both 
wheat and coarse grains and their direct 
products such as flour and meal, for 
both domestic and export shipment, made 
exclusively on the rate-break basis 
through primary markets from which 
there are proportional rates, with the 
consequent elimination from such mar- 
kets, on shipments stopped there, of 
transit balances less than the propor- 
tional rates, said the report. 

The prescribed rates represent on the 
whole substantial reductions on both 
wheat and coarse grains. Some of the 
wheat rates from North Dakota are in- 
creased. Coarse-grain rates from North 
Dakota and Minnesota are increased, 
from Iowa and Missouri both increased 
and reduced, and from South Dakota, 


Nebraska, and Kansas substantially re- | 


duced. 
Substantial reductions are made in the 


flat rates to the primary markets, to the! 


Gulf ports (on both domestic and export 
shipments), and in the Southwest the 
Intermountain region, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Substantial changes, mainly reductions, 
are also made in the proportional rates 
from the Missouri River markets to Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Chicago and St. Louis, 
from Minneapolis to Duluth and Chicago, 
and from Missouri and Mississippi River 
markets to the Southwest and the Missis- 
sippi Valley, including Memphis and 
New Orleans; also in the export rates 
from the Missouri River, Chicago, and 
St. Louis to eastern and Gulf ports, it 
was said. 

The Commission’s 
in full text: 

1.—Rat.s and practices affecting the 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts throughout the western district, 


conclusions follow 


from that district to all ports of export, | 


and from Lake Erie ports to Atlantic 
ports (as part of a lake-and-rail trans- 
portation) reviewed under the interstate 
commerce act and the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, and a genera] readjustment re- 
quired. 

2.—Dual system of proportional rates 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


Two Named as Aides 


In Veterans’ Division 


Adelbert D. Hiller Appointed | 


As Assistant to Administrator 


Appointments of two former exécu- 
tives of the Veterans Bureau as assist- 
ant and special assistant to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs was an- 
nounced on July 25 by the Administrator, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. An announce- 
ment from his office follows in full text: 

Adelbert D. Hiller, for the last four 


years assjstant to the Director of the| 
Veterans’ Bureau, has been appointed as- | 


sistant to the Administrator of Veterans’ 


Affairs, and J. O’Connor Roberts, for- | 
merly assistant general counsel of the | 
Veterans’ Bureau, will be special assist- | 


ant to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to handle matters pertaining to 
legislation—appeals and consolidation— 
according to ap announcement by Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, the new Adminis- 
trator. 
Came to Bureau in 1919 

Discharged from his World War serv- 
ice as a commissioned officer, Mr. Hiiler 
came to the Veterans’ Bureau in 1919 
and served as chief of the statistical 
division until his appointment in 1926 as 
assistant to the Director. 

In his capacity as chief of the statis- 


tical division, he was responsible for es- | 


timates of the cost of new legislation 
and all estimates necessary in the de- 
velopment of the hospital constrygtion 
program as well as the»study of the 
work of medical and technical personnel 
throughout the Bureau and all other sta- 
tistical data connected with the activities 
of the Bureau. 

He is a native of Massachusetts, where 
he graduated with the degree of bach- 
elor of science from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Hiller is 
@ member of the Stuart Walcott Post 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. Roberts brings to his new position 


* 


Of Jewelry Sought 


‘Department of Commerce 
Reports Good Response 

| To Questionnaire 

| A survey of the distribution of jewelry, 

\being conducted by the Department of 


{Commerce with a manufacturers’ trade 
association. is developing rapidly, promis- 





ing beneficial information for the busi- | 
ness, according to a statement on July | 
25 by the Department of Commerce. The 


Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Exceptionally speedy cooperation on 
the part of jewelry manufacturers who 
are working with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in a special survey of the distribu- 
ition of their products is reported by 


Paul W. Stewart, who represents the De- | 
'partment of Commerce in making the | 


study. 

The early returns indicate a prompt 
and satisfactory analysis, in Mr. Stew- 
jart’s opinion. 
of the 300 questionnaires which were 
sent out less than a month ago, at the 
request of the New England Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asso- 
ciation, have been satisfactorily filled out 
and returned. 


Purpose of Inquiry 

Elimination of waste in distribution by 
means of 
the aaa important objectives of the 
survey. The questfonnaire reflects the 
wishes of the industry and its purpose 
is to obtain the largest volume of factual 
data which have ever been assembled on 


the distributive phases of the manufac- 
turing jewelry trade. 


It seeks to ascertain the form and his- | 


tory of the manufacturing organization; 
the nature and value of products sold 
during the last fiscal year; and sales for 
the last five years. It also requests in- 
formation on the type of outlet through 
which products were sold, whether 
jewelry stores, department stores, syndi- 
‘cate organizations, retail mail order 
houses, or for direct export. 

The sales methods of each concern are 
being ascertained as are such items as 
the expense incurred in selling and the 
part of this expenditure which was spent 
in advertising. 
| Considerable attention in the ques- 
tionnaire is focused on such matters as 
are sometimes used as a competitive de- 


vice, referred to in the industry as 
“abuses.” These include: Collection 
terms, memorandum shipments, trans- 


| portation charges, and discounts. 
The matter of units used in handling 
goods will be studied, whether thousand, 
| gross, hundred, dozen or each, the min- 
imum quantity that can be _handied 
profitably, and if additional charges are 
made for smaller quantities. 
Ready Response to Inquiry 


very complete, the manufacturers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stewart, are in most in- 
stances furnishing all the information 
requested and the facts revealed should 
prove of great value, not only to the 
|}industry and to the individual manu- 
| facturers, but to other related lines. 


The New England Manufacturing Jew- | 


elers’ and _ Silversmiths’ Association, 
| which is bearing much of the expense of 
| the survey, expects that the facts de- 
veloped by the survey will furnish the 
basis for constructive and remedial steps, 


to correct any situation which the survey | 


shows may be having a deterrent effect 
on the industry. 


All returns will be treated as strictly | 


| confidential and the results will be set 
forth in group totals without specific 
mention of firms or of individuals. 





a background of 11 years of experience 

in handling matters pertaining to vet- 
,eran relief as he has sefved in various 
'eapacities in the Veterans’ Bureau since 
‘June, 1919. A native and resident of 

the District, Mr. Roberts served two 
| years in the World War, mostly overseas, 
land also studied law at the A. E. 
| University at Beaune, France, completing 
|his studies at Georgetown University 

upon his return, and being admitted to 
ithe District bar in October, 1922. 

Aided in Legislation 
In January, 1925, Mr. 

made legislative adviser to the Director 
jof the Veterans’ Bureau and in this ca- 
|pacity has participated in the formula- 
|tion of practically all legislation in be- 
jhalf of World War veterans since that 
|time. He was appointed assistant gen- 
/eral counsel of the Veteran’s Bureau in 

1926. 
| Mr. 


| 


Roberts is past commander of 


Stuart Walcott Post of the American | 


| Legion, past grande chef de gare, Forty 
jand Eight, The American Legion, D. C., 
‘and is department judge advocate of the 
| American Legion, D. C. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association 
and the Federal Bar Association. 


and that’ 
{the act is instrumental to and does en-! 


More than 50 per cent} 


essential basic facts is one of | 


Though the questionnaire is considered | 


Roberts was | 


Boise, July 25. e | 
of agriculture to regulate grading and | 
ipping of all potatoes bearing the 
Idaho label. The controversy started 
during the tenure of office of A. W. B. 
Kjosness as commissioner of agriculture | 
and extended into the-term of John S.| 
Welch, present commissioner. 


Mr. Kjosness began enforcement of a 


|departmental grading regulation in Jan- 
}uary, 1927. The ruling required inspec- 


tion of potatoes and grading according 


anil in Hal 





to a set standard of the department, la- | 


beling all shipments according to these 
grades. Carl DeLong, Twin Falls prod- 
uce dealer, started the litigation by se- 
curing a temporary injunction against | 
enforcement of the regulation. ° 
_In the midst of the controversy, Mr. 
Kjosness was replaced in office by Mr. 
Welch, who continued the fight and de- 
feated the injunction. After a number 
of hearings, the regulations were modi- 
fied to permit shipment of ungraded po- 
tatoes in unbranded bags. This modifi- 
cation remained effective throughout the 
most of the 1927 shipping period. 


By 78 Per Cent! 


f Year Gain | 


9 Per Cent Over Level in) While complete agreement as to what: the report points out, declaring that the | 
constitutes an acceptable rate of traffic | present overcrowding indicates that in- | 
flow consistent with demands of safety | efficient and disorganized use is being | 


1929; Flour Cargoes Off, 


} 


National Conference on High 


way Safety Reports on Meas- 


ures Needed for Relief of Street Con- 
gestion in Cities 





For 6-Nonth Period |does not exist, there is evidence of an} made of street space. 
|increasing impatience with the rate of 


United States’exports of wheat during 


|the month of June were valued at more 


than $8,000,000, an increase of 62 per 
cent, and showed an increase of 78 per 
cent in the volume of shipments over the | 
same month of last year, according to | 
an analysis of grain exports made pub- 
lic July 25 by the foodstuffs division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

For the first half of the year, wheat 
shipments totaled $37,608,000, an increase 


|of 9 per cent over the first half of 1929. 


'clines from June of 1929. 
In | 


the Fall of 1927, use of unbranded bags | 


|for shipments was discontinued. 


At the 1929 session of the legislature, 
the department secured the passage of 


ulations as State law, rather than as 
departmental regulations. Immediately 
after the bill became law, the suit just 
| completed was inaugurated. The center 
of the controversy lay in the question of 
whether ungraded potatoes should be 
shipped under the Idaho label. 

The plaintiffs in the case before Judge 
Babcock contended: 

1—That the law was an unlawful in- 
terference with interstate commerce un- 
der section 8, Article I, Federal Consti- 
tution relating to commerce. 

2—That the law deprived the plaintiffs 
of property without due process of law, 
contradictory to the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

3—That the law denied the plaintiffs 
equal protection of law, contradictory to 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

4.—That the law denies the right of 
acquisition and possession of , property 
and the securing of safety, contradictory 
to section 1, article 10, Idaho constitu- 
tion. 

5.—That the law violates the rights 
of the plaintifts, depriving them of prop- 
erty without due process of law, contra- 
dictory to section 13, article 1, 
constitution. 


Wheat flour exports during the first six 
months of 1330 amounted to $35,587,000, 
a decrease of 9 per cent from the same 
period of a year ago, according to the 
analysis. 

With the exception of wheat, June ex- 
ports of all principal grains recorded de- 
The gain in 
wheat, however, was sufficient to bring 
the total grain exports for the month to 
an amount in excess of the total for-the 
same month of last year. The valuation 


|of the month’s exports was $15,750,000. 


. declined 


For the first six months of 1930, the 
total grains and grain products exported 
amounted to $92,104,000 as against $132,- 
060,000 in the first half of last year. 
The principal losses were in corn which 
$25,000,000, barley more than 
$7,000,000, wheat flour more than $3,500,- 
000, rice more than $2,500,000, and oats | 
and rye approximately $1,000,000 each, 
according to the data. | 

Six months figurés on feedstuffs show 
a decline from: $16.865,000 in 1929 to $7,- | 
856,000 in 1930, the decrease being re- 
flected largely in shipments of cottonseed 
and linseed cake. Linseed meal and 


|mixed poultry feeds were the only items 


Idaho | 


6.—That reglation of interstate com- |! 


merce lies entirely within the jurisdic- 
jtion of Congress. 

7.—That penalty for misbranding 
specified by the pure food and drugs act. 

8.—That the law was an unlawful 
hindrance to the plaintiffs’ rights to con- 
i tract. 
The case was originally instituted un- 
|der Judge Hugh A. Baker, whose memo- 
|randum opinion, stating that the Idaho 
| potato regulations were constitutional 
jand that provisions of the law were 
| within the State’s police powers and did 
not lie entirely with Congress, was con- 
leurred in by Judge Babcock who con- 
| tinued the case. 


aS 


‘Emperor of Japan 
Has Final Treaty Power 


The Emperor of Japan has final and 
absolute power regarding the ratiiica- 
tion of all treaties, according to an oral 
statement by Assistant Secretary of 
State William R. Castle Jr., July 25. 

Mr. Castle, who has recently returncd 
from Tokyo, where he acted as Ameri 
can ambassador, explained that in usual 
practice the cabinet first passed upon a 
treaty and then refers it to the emperor, 
who in turn refers it to his advisers, 
the privy council. 

The council then reads it to the em- 
peror, Mr. Castle explained, and ii the 
latter approves of it, the pact is pub- 
lished in the official gazette. Mr. Castk 
said he understood that the emperor ‘was 
not obliged to follow the advice of the 
privy council. 





Farm Board Is Praised 
For Aiding Grape Growers 


State of California: 

Sacramento, July 25. 
“The Federal Farm Board in coming 
to the aid of the grape grower has ren- 
| dered a notable service to California 
; growers and the effect promises to ex- 
|tend far beyond the grape industry,” 
said Governor C. C, 
ment issued July 24. 
“The grape growers and indeed the 
whole State of California are to be con- 
| gratulated on the successful outcome of 
the campaign to secure 85 per cent of 
the grape tonnage of the State under 
the control plan sponsored by the Fed- 

eral Farm Board,” the governor said: 








Mr. Hoover Sends 
Condolence to Italy 


| Message of Sympathy Is Trans- 
mitted to King 


ito his majesty, King Victor Emanuele 
of Italy, expressing his sympathy over 
ithe earthquake disaster in southern 
| Italy. A written announcement follows 
in full text: 

The American Charge d’Affaires at 
Rome, Mr. Alexander C. Kirk, reported 
to the Department at 10 a. m., this 
morning, that the press in Rome pub- 
lished an_ official communique which 
states: Up to the present it has been 
ascertained that the victims of the 
earthquake disaster in southern Italy 
total 1,778 dead, 4,264 injured. Over 
3,000 buildings were destroyed. 

The communique adds that the chief 
of government has forbidden all public 
or private relief subscriptions. 

The American Charge d’Affaires 
called at the foreign office yesterday to 
express condolence on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The President yesterday (July 
sent the following telegram to His 
jesty the King of Italy: 

“The people of the United States join 
me in extending to ycur majesty and 
to the people of Italy sincerest sym- 
pathy in the great losses suffered in the 
earthquake ‘which, has wrought such 


24), 
Ma- 


widespread destruction in the vicinity of | 


' Naples.” 
« 


in the group showing increases. 
Exports of hops, starch, and baking 
powder all recorded substantial declines 
from the first half of 1929 while yeast 
shipments, totaling $350,000, showed a 
slight gain, according to the analysis. 


} 


Farm Leaders Call | 


Wheat Conference 





Acreage Adjustment to Be Dis- 
cussed at Meeting 


The chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
will meet in conference with agricul- 
tural extension leaders at Indianapolis 
Aug. 1 to discuss the werld wheat sit- 
uation and the need for acreage adjust- 
ment in six middle-western States, ac- 
cording to a statement made public July | 
25 by the Department. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The world wheat situation and the 
need for acreage adjustment by farmers 
in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Mis- | 
souri and Kentucky, will be the subject 


jof a conference by Chairman Legge of 
the Federal Farm Board and Secretary 


Hyde of the United States Department of | 


‘travel in metropolitan areas, according | 


to the Nationa] Conference on Street and | 
Highway Safety, organized at the in- | 
stance of the Department of Commerce. 
In its report on measures for the relief 
of traffic congestion, the committee de- 
clares that “in many specific cases speeds 
now unreasonably low because of im- 
proper and inadequate regulation or lack 
of proper facilities can be increased.” 
“Serious and aggravated wastage of 
time occurs in certain sections of over- 
crowded metropolitan areas during pe- 
riods of maximum traffic concentration,” 





Secretary of War Departs 
For Central West by Air 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, left Washington by air July 25 for 
the central west, a trip which will in- 
clude an inspection of a diversion project 
at Devil’s Lake, near Fargo, N. Dak. 

Secretary Hurley’s%itinerary calls for 
an inspection of the Devil’s Lake project 
July 28. That evening he will address 
the chamber of comerce of Devil’s Lake. | 

The Secretary will then go to Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., where on July 29 he 
will address the convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He plans to leave Fargo 
on the return trip to Washington July 30, 

At the Department of War, it was 
stated orally on July 25 that the diver- 
sion project at. Devil’s Lake consists of ; 
a proposal to build a dam in the Mis-| 
souri River to divert water from the 
river to the Devil’s Lake area. No au- 
thorization for the project has been 


‘ : . ~ | 
| made by Congress, it was said, and Sec- | 


retary Hurley is to make a study of it 
with a view to the possibility of a rec- | 


; ommendatign on the subject to Congress. 


Florida Increasing 
Funds for. Schools 


jin 


| sioners 


Except in relatively few areas, the | 
aximum capacity of the street system | 
for the movement of vehicles, persons, | 
; and merchandise has not been reached, | merous competing radio dealers operate 


m 


“Where congestion is not the result of 


j inherent deficiencies in the street sys- 
| tem, the application of accepted princi- 
| ples of traffic planning and control may 


be expected to bring results more than 


commensurate with the cost,” the com- | 


mittee declares, 


Outstanding amors the causes of 
traffic congestion are the growth of popu- 


lation and the increese in the number 
and use of motor vehicles. These ele- 
ments create congestion by reason of | 


three fundamental causes: (1) inefficient 
and conflicting use of availa .e street 
and highway space, (2) excessive de- 


‘mands upon inadequate street and high- 


way systems, and (3) unduly intensive 
use of land. 

It should be realized, the report em- 
phavizes, that the present street systems 
were never constructed for modern 


tr “ic needs. “Under present conditions | 


these hig!iways may be entirely unsatis- 
factory, yet analysis would reveal that, 
many cases, their utility may be 
greatly increased be carefully planned 
improvements at critical locations, and 
at costs much less tha . the losses due to 
the continuance of present conditions.” 
A report of a plan of highway im- 
provement in the regional area of Cleve- 
land by the United States Bureau 
Public Roads and the county commis- 
in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
showed that Saturday traffic at 
gateways was 22 per cent and Sunday 
traffic 34 per cent greater than the aver- 


|age Monday to Friday volume. A sur-!| 
vey of Cook County, Illinois, showed 
Sunday traffic at least 120 per ceiit 


| greater than the average daily traffic on 


five major gateways to the City of Cni- 
jcago. Sunday traffic on the State high- 
ways of New Jersey was found to be 72 
per cent greater than the average week- 


| day traffic. 


Appropriations Gain 800 Per 
Cent in Five Years 

State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, July 25. 
State aid to county schools has in- 
|creased nearly 800 per cent in Florida 
|during the past five years, according to 
statistical information made public by 
the State superintendent, W. S. Caw- 

| thorn. 

During the 12 months ending June 30, 
1930, the sum of $4,022,918.68 was dis- 
tributed as against $566,773.34 for the 
year ending June 30, 1925. 

In 1925 the school funds were raised 


entirely from a one-mill tax and interest 


from school funds. In 1930 the county 
schools get money from both of these 
sources and also from a 1-cent gasoline 
tax, a two-thirds cent gasoline tax, an- 
other one-fourth-mill general tax and in- 
terest from all public funds. 

The county school boards get funds 
from the State on the basis of average 
attendance instead of aggregate attend- 
ance, the State supreme, court several 


Agriculture with agricultural extensiong months ago ruling on this point. 


leaders at Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 1. 
Extension directors, directors of ex- | 
periment stations, economists, agrono- 








!mists and editors, have been invited to, 


Young in a state-! 


President Hoover has sent a telegram | 


the meeting by Director of Extension C. 
W. Warburton. The wheat situation in 
the soft Winter wheat belt and the 
changes that are desirable in the plans 
for Fall seeding by farmers will be dis- 
cussed by speakers from the Department 
of Agriculture and the States. This con- 
ference will be preliminary to meetings 
of farmers to be held by extension 
agencies at which the wheat outlook will 
be discussed in relation to the local prob- 
lems of each county. 

The long-time outlook for wheat and 
the present foreign and domestic market 
situation as summarized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that growers 
should carefully consider the increasing 
competition in the world wheat markets 
and the probability of lower prices dur- 
ing the next few years. Low wheat 
prices, such as those recentl prevailing, 
will cause a contraction of acreage in 
some parts of the world, according to 
the Department ecdnomists, but the 
trends of wheat acreage and production 
in the past few years indicate that ex- 
pansion is likely to continue in many 
countries, even at prices lower than the 
average of the past seven years. Atten- 
{tion should be given everywhere to the 
| possibilities of reducing production costs 
as one of the means o: meeting competi- 
tion, 


Land Grant Colleges 
Maintain Efficiency 


Work Not Affected by Changes, 
Dr. Greenleaf Says 





Rapid changes in the presidencies of 
the Federal land grant colleges during 
the past three years_fave not been ac- 
companied by any p@ceptible 
ment of academic efficiency, the associate 
specialist in, higher education, Office of 
Education, Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
stated orally July 25. 

A total of 33 1-3 per cent of the execu- 
tives have been displaced during the 
past three years, Dr. Greenleaf said. 

The reasons for this startling turn- 
jover, Dr. Greenleaf explained, are not 
; available, and involve many factors of 
a personal kind not obtainable. Some 
| resignations have been due to aspirations 
for higher salaries either in the profest 
sion elsewhere or in business. Others 
have resulted from changes in political 
complexions and for other reasons not 
always clear, he added, 

Dr. Greenleaf stated that he has pre- 
pared a new list of the presidents of the 
52 land grant colleges for white stu- 
dents and the 17 for colored students. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 25 








10:30 a, m. to 12 m.—The President 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

2:45 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing lodge on 


|the Rapidan River in Virginia. 





impair: | 


| Physical Changes Needed 


In Existing Roadways 
“This condition as to Saturday and 


| Sunday traffic at city gateways is nor- 


mally the reverse of that in congested 
| business districts. It and other differ- 
}ences, however, are not indicative of a 


|fundamental difference in the problem, | 


; but merely of a different character and 


{concentration of traffic,” the committee ; 


| finds. 
| Better use of existing facilities, traffic 
| intersection control, lanes, markings and 
| direction signs, control of parking, lim- 
jitation of collections and deliveries, con- 
{trol of pavement openings and obstruc- 
|tions, establishment of through high- 
| ways, rerouting of through traffic, segre- 
;gation of slow and fast moving traffic, 
{rerouting of street cars and safety or 
loading zones for street car passengers, 
jand reduction of vehicle cruising are 
among the remedies recommended for 
j immediate relief. 

For permanent improvements, the 
}committee recommends physical changes 
jin existing roadways through rotary 
| traffic distributors, or grade separations; 
‘elimination of railroad grade crossings; 


of | 


city | 


Federal Control 


‘Regulation of Loud Speak- 
ers Rests With States and 
Cities, Counsel for Com- 
| mission Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| loud speakers so that they can be heard 
| by passers-by and thus attract attention, 
These have been stopped by ordinances 
on the ground that such operations tend 
|to block public highways by causing the 
congregation of pedestrians, and also on 
the ground that they are public nui- 
sances. 
Auto Sets Provocative 

Use of radio receiving sets in auto- 
mobiles has been a provocative issue, Mr. 
Fisher declared. It has never been 
tested in the courts. The question in- 
volved, he explained, is whether the po- 
lice powers of a State can supersede 
the Federal interstate commerce powers. 
To prevent the use of radio receiving 
| sets, whether in the home or in the auto- 
mobile, he explained, is to eliminate one 
of the necessary links in broadcasting 
contact. In other words, he said, if all 
radio receiving sets were outlawed, but 
transmitting stations were permitted to 
; operate, there would be no reason for 
| radio at all, since the vital receiving end 
of the circuit would be lacking. 

In St. Paul, Minn., automobile receiving 
sets have been prohibited, while in New 
York City, the police commissioner re- 
|fused gequests of taxicab companies for 
the installation of receiving sets, on the 
ground that the city was “noisy enough 
without them,” Mr. Fisher recalled. 

The two primary reasons advanced by 
municipalities for the restriction of au- 
tomobile-radio, said Mr. Fisher, are, 
first, the general nuisance and noise 
| characteristics. Secondly, it is argued, 
he said, that they interfere with traffic 
safety, in that they distract the atten- 
tion of drivers in passing automobiles and 
of pedestrians. 

There are numerous controversies in- 
volving automobile radio, the acting gen- 
eral counsel declared. ‘The Federal law 
might be circumvented, he declared, if 
municipalities, rather than prohibit out- 
right the use of radio in automobiles, 
| limit the volume of the loud-speakers, 
|or by issuing drivers’ licenses on tue 
condition that no receiving set be ine 
stalled in the car. Also, he declared, 
they might prohibit the operation of the 
| set while the automobile is in motion. 

“The Commission is receiving letters 
from all over the country concerning in- 
terferences with reception and radio 
nuisances,” Mr. Fisher concluded. “The 
| Commission has no authority under the 
radio act to cope with these local or 
State conditions where the police pow- 
ers of the States govern, but it does urge 
that everything possible be done to 
eliminate such objectionable conditions, 
consistent with the Federal laws. These 
matters should be adjusted locally, by 
| mutual consent, rather than by restric. 
tive legislation. 
nnn nn nnn 
| 
|roadway widenings, including in special 
| cases arcading of sidewalks and the con- 
struction of double-deck streets and 
| bridges; elimination of “bottlenecks”; a 
jcontinuing paving program; and provi- 
|sion for pedestrian subways or bridges 
| where pedestrian movement is concen- 
trated. : 








Informed Leadership 


AMONG THE RAILROADS... 


Who does the most business on rails? 


All but a fraction—less than ten per cent—of America’s passen; 
gers and freight is carried by the 172 Class I roads. And forty-two 


of these Class I roads earn more than 90% of the revenue for the 


entire group. The United States Daily has one hundred per cent 
coverage of this group of leaders. 
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FOREIGN PLANS 


To Be Studied in 
Designing F ederal 
Archives Structure 


UROPEAN governments have erected 
extensive structures for housing ar- 
chives and the systems they have adopted 
may provide some guiding principles of 
housing and administration in construc- 
tion of buildings in which Federal 
documents are to be safely placed in 
Washington, according to a report issued 
by the Public Buildings Commission. The 
section of the report devoted to the sub- 
ject of construction of suitable buildings 
~in which the Federal archives are to be 
placed follows in full text: 

The housing of important and less im- 
portant public documents has increasingly 
betome a problem of concern and debate. 
It appears that the people, until recently, 
have been little disposed to give this prob- 
lem the consideration due such an impor- 
tant phase of our national existence. Even 
in the States, public records of incalcu- 
lable worth have been allowed to remain 
in county repositories illy ventilated, 
damp, and subject to the hazards of fire. 

Accidental conflagrations in the tem- 
porary annex te the White House and in 
the attic of the Capitol have given con- 
clusive proof that the fire danger is real 
and not always preventable, and have 
strengthened this Commission’s repeated 
recommendations that the Government 
records should be lodged where they can 
be protected and where this danger will 
be a minimum. 





A 


As a result of overloaded storage space 
in the National Capital, imflammable 
buildings sheltering documents, atmos- 
pheric conditions destroying records, and 
inconveniences experienced by historians 
and Government research agencies, due to 
lack of centralization and systematic cata- 
loguing of records, the Public Buildings 
Commission has taken occasion to desig- 
nate an archives building as the third 
project in the triangle development of 
the public-buildings program. 

An appropriation of $8,750,000 has been 
made by Congress, and preliminary plans 
and studies have already been ordered. 
Squares 380, 381, and 382, bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue, B Street, and Ninth 
and Tenth streets, have been selected as 
the site, although title to all of the land 
is not yet vested in the Government. 

European governments have erected ex- 
tensive buildings for archives, and in their 
systems some guiding principles of hous- 
ing and administration may be found. 
Overseas systems, however, cannot be al- 
together relied upon because of historical 
and geographic conditions peculiar to 
their governments and not prevalent here. 
The archives of Paris, Vienna, Dresden, 
Potsdam, Dahlen, The Hague, Berlin, Lon- 
don, and the Vatican are important as 
representing a high standard of efficiency 
in housing and preserving of documents. 

A 


The countries represented, of which 
these cities are the capitals, have devel- 
oped systems of archives that appear to 
handle adequately their document prob- 
lems; and the United States Government 
should now consider the development of 
a system of archive preservation, adapted 
to our} special needs and conditions, as 
one of our most pressing problems. 

The Commission recommends legisla- 
tion to set up an archives organization at 
an early date to assist the Treasury De- 
partment in designing the most suitable 
building. Questions of space, preserva- 
tion of records, governmental use of rec- 
ords, allotment, sequence, physical prop- 
erties of the air, selection, destruction of 
useless papers, administratian, ‘public 
reading rooms, arrangement of stacks, 
concentration of consular, embassy and 
home documents, operation, and general 
working processes of the building are com- 
manding considerable attention at the 
present time. 





MATERIAL CODE 


Status Outlined b y 
Federal Agency 


EPORTS on application of simplified 

practices to a variety of materials 
used in construction operations are con- 
tained in three statements issued by the 
division of simplified practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards: The statements follow 
in full text; 

Simplified practice recommendations on 
structural, roofing, and blackboard slate 
have been reaffirmed, by their respective 
standing committees of the industry, with- 
out change, for another year. 

Surveys of the 1929 production of these 
commodities indicated that 64 per cent 
of the structural slate, and 95 per cent 
of both the roofing and the blackboard 
slate, conformed to the simplified sched- 
ules. 

A 

Simplified practice recommendation No. 
49 on sidewalk, floor, and roof lights has 
been reaffirmed by the standing committee 
of the industry, without change, for an- 
other year. 

A survey conducted prior to the revision 
meeting indicated that approximately 98 
per cent of the 1929 production of this 
commodity ‘conformed to the simplified 
schedule. 

Aa 

A simplified practice recommendation 
covering, dimensions and allowable loads 
per linear foot of open web steel joists 
Was unanimously approved at a general 
conference of representatives of the in- 
dustry, held under the auspices of the 
division of simplified practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on July 15, 1930. 

A standing committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers and users, 
Was appointed by the conference. 

It is expected that this simplification 
will greatly reduce existing confusion in 
the design of open web steel joist con- 
struction. 

The recommendation, subject to ap- 
proval of the industry, will be effective 
as of Oct. 1, 1930. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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'I'‘HE new Department of Commerce Build- 
ing in Washington, shown in the archi- 
tect’s drawing reproduced above, is 1,050 
feet long and exceeds the length of the 
United States Capitol by 300 feet, though 
its breadth, 325 feet, is 25 feet less, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the Department. It is also longer than the 
sritish House of Parliament by 110 feet, 
though not as wide. 
The land area occupied is about 345,000 
square feet, nearly eight acres. The build- 
ing rises seven stories above ground. Con- 


struction underground includes a complete 
basement for general use and a sub-base- 
ment for the heating and power plant. 

The net floor area provided within the 
entire building is 1,092,800 square feet, suf- 
ficient to accommodate all the branches of 
the Department except the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is housed in specially con- 
structed buildings in the suburban district 
of Washington. 

Department organizations have been 
grouped within the building with as much 
attention to efficient arrangement as avail- 





able space and special individual needs will 
permit. In the middle group are the gen- 
eral executive and administrative functions, 
as represented by the office of the Secre- 
tary, the Assistant Secretaries, the So- 
licitor, and the chief clerk’s forces. 

On the top floor is specially designed 
skylighted space for the library. In the 
basement a large cafeteria, with the nec- 
essary kitchens, is provided. A large con- 
ference room opposite the main entrance 
is capable of seating a thousand persons, 
while smaller conference rooms have also 
been provided in the same vicinity. 





NATION'S RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
Are Outlined by Federal Engineer 


By R. F. WALTER 


Chief Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation 


OR the fiscal year 1931 Congress 
appropriated for construction and 
operation and maintenance of the 


various projects directly from the reclama- 
tion fund $9,236,000, by reappropriation of 
unexpended balances of prior years appro- 
priations approximately $2,615,000 and 
authorized the expenditure of commercial 
power revenues totaling $365,000. In addi- 
tion, an appropriation of $100,000 was pro- 
vided from the General Treasury for oper- 
ation and maintenance of the Colorado 
River levee system, while funds to be ad- 
vanced by irrigation districts and others 
for operation and maintenance were esti- 
mated at $669,000, making a grand total 
of $12,985,000 available for expenditure 
during fiscal year 1931, as compared with 
a total of $14,947,000 made available for 
similar purposes during the preceding 
fiscal year. 
A 

While the appropriations referred to in 
the preceding paragraph have been made 
by Congress, expenditure of these amounts 
is, of course, contingent upon the necessary 
funds actually being available in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the reclamation fund. 
Estimates for appropriations are necessa- 
rily compiled a year or more in advance and 
the status of the reclamation fund to meet 
those appropriations can only be approxi- 
mated at that time. For the past few years, 
however, expenditures have about equaled 
the receipts. A safe balance must be main- 
tained in the fund at all times and it is, 
therefore, probable that no new work out- 
side that included in the 10-year program 
can be undertaken for several years. 

During the fiscal year 1930 three impor- 
tant dams were completed—Gibson, Easton, 
and*Harper, on the Sun River, Kittitas, and 
Vale projects, respectively. Estimated 
costs and approximate final costs (subject 
to minor adjustments) are as follows: 


Estimated cost Actual cost 


Gibson Dam ... $2,783,000 $2,383,000 
Easton Dam ... 293,000 235,000 
Harper Dam,.. 80,000 98,000 


The Gibson Dam is located on the North 
Fork of Sun River about 23 miles northwest 
of Augusta, Mont., and forms a storage res- 
ervoir with a capacity of 89,000 acre-feet 
for the use of the Sun River project. It is 
of the massive concrete arch type, top 
length 1,000 feet, maximum height 200 feet, 
and contains 168,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete. The Utah Construction Company 
was the contractor, beginning work in Oc- 
tober, 1926, and completing the contract in 
July, 1929. Grouting of the radial contrac- 
tion joints was purposely left until April, 
1930 when it was successfully accom- 
plished by Government forces. 

The Easton diversion dam on the Yak- 
ima River at the head of the Kittitas main 
canal near the town of Easton, Wash., is a 
concrete gravity structure 250 feet long, 65 
feet in maximum height above the founda- 
tion, and contains 6,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete. The reservoir site was cleared under 
contract with the General Construction 
Company, who began work in November, 


Roads in Africa 


PROGRESS of road construction in South 
Africa is outlined in a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
based upon a report received by the De- 
partment from the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Johannesburg, Du Wayne C. 
Clark. The statement follows in full text: 
The general principles which govern 
the expenditures of the funds from this 
grant were formulated at Cape Town on 
Aug. 13, 1929. Work was actually com- 
menced by the Transvaal Province in 
October, 1929, by the Orange Free State 
in December, 1929, and by Natal and the 
Cape Province in January of this year. 
The total grant, payment of which is to 
be distributed over a period of three years, 
amounts to £1,000,000 ($4,866,500). The 
value of present work authorized in hand 
is £558,645 ($2,718,646), of which £230,- 
182 ($1,120,181) is being spent in the 
Transvaal, £94,000 ($457,451) in the 
Orange Free State, £64,463 ($313,709) in 
Natal, and £170,000 ($827,305) in the Cape 
Province. Of the total amount author- 
ized, £230,182 ($1,120,181) is being spent 
on roads used by the South African Rail- 
ways motor bus services, £259,783 ($1,- 





264,234) on development of roads, and 
£83,534 ($406,518) for the purchase of 
equipment. The estimated mileage of 


roads to be constructed includes 270 miles 
in the Transvaal, 208 miles in the Cape 
Province, 125 miles in Natal, and 90 miles 
in the Orange Free State. 


1927, completing it in October, 1928. Con- 
tract for construction of the dam was 
awarded to C. F. Graff, who began work in 
April, 1928. In November, 1928, the con- 
tractor encountered financial difficulties and 
the work was then taken over by his sure- 
ties, Hans Pederson and E. L. Blaine, who 
completed the contract in January, 1930. 

The Harper diversion dam, located at the 
head of the Vale project main canal on the 
Malheur River, one mile west of Namorf, 
Oreg., consists of a concrete spillway sec- 
tion regulated by seven 10 by 20 foot struc- 
tural steel hinged weir gates flanked by an 
earth and rock fill embankment. The spill- 
way section has a length of 156 feet and a 
maximum height above foundation of 29 
feet, containing 1,700 cubic yards of con- 
crete and 160,000 pounds of structural steel, 
while the embankment section is 470 feet 
long and 12 feet high with a volume of 
3,000 cubic yards. The dam was constructed 
under contract with the Derbon Construc- 
tion Company, who began work in March, 
1929, and completed the contract in Novem- 
ber, 1929. No special difficulties were en- 
countered, but on account of requirement 
for deeper foundations than anticipated 
the quantities of excavation, concrete, 
and reinforcing steel proved somewhat 
greater than estimated. 

Three large dams are now under con- 
struction: Owyhee Dam, on the Owyhee 
project in eastern Oregon; Echo Dam, on 
the Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, and 
Deadwood Dam, on the Payette division of 
the Boise project in Idaho. 

A 

The Owyhee Dam is.a combined storage 
and diversion structure with a height of 
405 feet for the maximum section and a 
total height of 520 feet above the lowest 
concrete in the foundation cut-off. The 
total capacity of the reservoir will be 
1,120,000 acre-feet, including 405,000 acre- 
feet of dead storage. The dam will contain 
540,000 cubic yards of concrete and is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $6,000,000. 
Contract for the construction was awarded 
in June, 1928, to the General Construction 
Company. A modern construction plant has 
been installed by the contractor, including a 
25-ton cableway and a concrete plant with a 
capacity of 3,000 cubic feet per day. Satis- 
factory progress has been made under this 
contract and at the end of May, 1930, the 
diversion tunnel and cofferdams had been 
completed and the excavation for the dam 
foundations had also been practically com- 
pleted, except for the cleaning out of the 
fault zone, which must be carried down to 
a depth of more than 100 feet below the 
main foundation. The special treatment re- 
quired in the preparation of the fault zone 
for concreting has caused some delay, but it 
is expected that the excavation of the fault 
zone will be completed in August, 1930, and 
that the placing of concrete will proceed 
without interruption after that date. 

The Echo Dam, which is under construc- 
tion across the Weber River near Ogden, 
Utah, consists of, a rolled embankment 
about 1,900 feet long and 130 feet in maxi- 
mum height, forming a reservoir of 74,000 
acre-feet capacity. It will contain 1,500,0U0 
cubic yards of earth, gravel, and rock fill 
and is estimated to cost $2,600,000, includ- 
ing about $1,000,000 for rights of way, rail- 
road and highway reconstruction, and 
clearing the reservoir site. Contract for 
construction of this dam was awarded to 
the A. Guthrie Company in November, 1927, 
for completion in April, 19380. The con- 
tractor is somewhat behind schedule and 
will not be able to complete the work until 
the Fall of 1930. On account of threatened 
water shortage during the irrigation season 
of 1930 and the high value of stored water 
to the lands under the project, arrange- 
ments. have been made for storage of 
10,000 acre-feet for use this season by iy 
stallation of temporary gates in the trash- 
rack structure. 

A 

The Deadwood Dam, which is under con- 
struction on the Deadwood River, 50 miles 
north of Boise, Idaho, will provide storage 
of 150,000 agre-feet for the Payette division 
of the Boise project. This dam is of the 
concrete arch type, 600 feet long and 160 
feet in maximum height, and will contain 
50,000 cubic yards of coyerete. The esti- 
mated cost of the dam, including $260,000 
for rights of way and clearing of the reser- 
voir site, is $1,300,000. Contract for con- 
struction of this wam was awarded to the 
Utah Construction Company in July, 1929. 
The contractor made good progress on the 
installation of the construction plant and 
excavation of the foundations during the 
Fall of 1929 before operations had to be 
suspended on account of ‘heavy snows. The 
road from the dam site to the nearest rail- 
road point, a distance of 65 miles, is impas- 
sable during the Winter months, the only 
means of transportation during this period 


being by dog sled and airplane. Work was 
resumed about Apr. 1, 1930, although the 
road was still impassable for automobile 
transportation. The work of clearing the 
reservoir site, which is being carried on 
under a separate contract, was prosecuted 
throughout the Winter months. The prog- 
ress under both contracts has been reason- 
ably satisfactory, considering the adverse 
conditions, and although somewhat behind 
schedule on a time-elapsed basis, it is ex- 
pected that the dam will be completed in 
time to store water for the season of 1931. 

Plans for the enlargement of the Avalon 
Reservoir on the Pecos River, Carlsbad 
project, New Mexico, have been abandoned 
owing to the adverse report of the Director 
of the Geological Survey on the water-tight- 
ness of the foundation under the bed of the 
reservoir and the depth to which water 
might be safely stored, 

A 

There remains for construction under the 
present reclamation-fund program the Cle 
Elum Dam on the Yakima project, Wash- 
ington. An appropriation of $1,420,000 for 
commencement of construction of this dam 
is available in fiseal year 1931, being the 
carry-over of the unexpended balances from 
the fiscal years 1929 and 1930. During the 
fiscal year 1930 test pit work to explore the 
foundations as well as other preliminary in- 
vestigations and preparation of plans have 
been in progress and are continuing. <A 
further geological examination is also to be 
made. Actual construction has not yet been 
authorized pending the results of these in- 
vestigations and progress is further de- 
pendent upon the negotiation of additional 
contracts with the various irrigation dis- 
tricts concerned in order to guarantee re- 
payment of the cost. 

Having made provision by construction 
of these storage dams and reservoirs, as we 
hope, for an’ample supply of water, we next 
turn to the equally ‘important problem of 
delivering the water to the project lands. 
Important canal construction work has been 
in progress during the fiscal year 1930 and 
is proposed during the fiscal year 1931 on 
the Kittitas division of the Yakima project 
the Gooding division of the Minidoka proj- 
ect, and on the Owyhee, Vale, Riverton, Sun 
River, and Klamath projects. 

(The above is full text of following sections 
of a@ resume of work in progress during fiscal 
year 1930 and proposed for fiscal yeer 1931, 
appearing in the New Reclamation Era, of- 
ficial publication of the United States Recla- 
mation Service: Appropriations Avuilable; 
Status of Reclamation Fund; Dains Com- 
pleted; Dams Wnhder Construction; Dams 


Proposed and Under Investigation, and Canal 
and Lateral Construction.) 








Irrigation in India 

(COMPLETION of the proposed Bha- 
“ kra Dam in India will bring into 
effect irrigation of 12,000,000 acres 
according to a report by the United 
States consul’at Karachi, R. S. Me- 
Nieve, to the Department of Com- 
merce which is made public in a 
statement issued by the Department. 
The statement follows in full text: 
In connection with the Haveli irri- 
gation project and the proposed Bha- 
kra Dam in India, an engineer from 
the Bombay government is collabor- 
ating with an engineer of the Punjab 
government to report on the effect 
the withdrawal of water from the 
Sutlej River for the Bakra Dam will 
have on the level of the water in 
the Indus at the heads of the Sind 
‘Inundation Canals, according to Con- 

sul R. S. McNieve, Karachi, India. 
An executive engineer has been 
placed on duty to work out for sub- 
mission to the government the details 
of the Haveli project which is de- 
signed to bring irrigation to about 
1,600,000 acres. Provision has been 
made in the provincial budget for 
the cost of rectangulation surveys of 
the tract to be irrigated by the pro- 
posed Bhakra Dam which will effect 
the irrigation of nearly 12,000,000 





HIGHWAY TESTS 
Will Seek Data on 
Slabs’ Efficiencies 


O DETERMINE the relative efficiency of 
several designs of concrete pavements 
and to develop more exact knowledge of the 
amount and distribution of stress in pave- 
ment slabs resulting from loads applied to 
them in various positions, the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is constructing numerous full-size 
concrete pavement slabs at. the Experi- 
mental Farm of the Department at Arling- 
ton, Va., according to a statement issued by 
the Bureau. The slabs will later be sub- 
jected to an elaborate series of tests, it is 
declared in the statement, which follows in 
full text: 

Some slabs will be of uniform thickness 
throughout. Tests on these are expected to 
furnish information regarding the relation 
between loads applied at various points and 
the stress and strain of the concrete at all 
points in the loaded cross section, and the 
relation between load’ resistance and slab 
thickness. 

Other slabs will be thickened at the edges 
for a certain distance from the edges in ac- 
cordance with the different designs now 
used in several States. In some slabs the 
thickening will be provided for by excavat- 
ing the subgrade under their edges. In 
others the surface of the concrete slab will 
be raised at the edges so as to form a low, 
rounded lip curb. In still others the lip 
curb will be combined with a thickening of 
the edge of the slab at the bottom. 

The test slabs, which will be 20 feet wide 
by 40 feet long, will have central longitudi- 
nal and transverse joints. The object fer 
one test is to determine the efficiency of 
various methods in use for transferring 
load across these joints. 

Other experiments will include bond tests 
of dowel bars to determine the length of 
embedment necessary; the measurement of 
subgrade friction, with particular attention 
to the effect of edge thickening of trans- 
verse joints on resistance to the sliding of 
the slabs on the supporting surface; and the 
measurement of the movement of the slab 
in the subgrade as a result of temperature 
and moisture changes. 

The work of constructing the slabs has 
just begun, and the concrete will be laid 
in late Summer. The tests will be under 
way in October when they may be observed 
by engineers from all parts of the world 
who will be in Washington from Oct. 6 to 
11 to attend the Sixth International Roaa 
Congress, to be held in this country at the 
invitation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 








TESTING HEAVY TIMBER’S STRENGTH 








This photograph shows the method employed 


United States Forest Products Laboratory. 
by the Forest Products Laboratory of 


the United States Forest Service in testing heavy structural timbers for strength. 


Three-point loading is, employed, 
feet in length. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


The beams are usually tested over a span 15 
The laboratory is located at Madison, Wis. 


. 








STATE PROGRAM 


Giving Illinois 
Forty Buildings 
Near Completion 


By A. L. BOWEN 


Superintendent of Charities, 
State of Illinois. 


WITHIN 60 days, the Illinois depart- 

_Mment of public welfare expects to 
begin to occupy the 40 new buildings au- 
thorized by the last general assembly to 
absorb the excess population of the char- 
itable and penal institutions. 

Nearly $8,000,000 was provided for 
this purpose and all of it has been con- 
tracted and rapid progress has been made 
during the Summer months. 

The rapidity with which the program 
has been put under way and prosecuted 
to successtul completion may be under- 
stood when it is recalled that the money 
was not available until July 1, 1929. Ar- 
chitect’s plans, letting of contracts, locat- 
ing buildings and other preliminaries and 
actual construction to its present ad- 
vanced state have all been accomplished 
within 13 months. 

The new State hospital at Manteno is 
almost ready for its first patients. The 
date of opening depends upon the com- 
pletion of the power plant and tunnel 
system. Both have been promised by Oct. 
15. Eight cottages with a capacity of 
1,000 patients are about ready for occu- 
pancy, but water and sanitary sewers are 
not quite complete. The administrative 
building, five cottages for physicians are 
almost finished. The first admissions will 
include about 200 male patients who will 
be employed in getting the buildings and 
grounds in order. Others will be ad- 
mitted as rapidly as accommodations are 
ready. 

A 

The new cell house at Pontiac Reforma- 
tory to house 1,000 men will be finished 
early in October. 

The woman’s reformatory at Dwight, a 
new institution from the ground up, with 
its 10 structures and all utilities, will re- 
ceive its first inmates in October. 

New cell houses at Chester and State- 
ville, each to accommodate 1,000 prison- 
ers, are progressing rapidly and ought to 
be ready by the first of the year. 

Five buildings to house 550 patients at 
the Chicago State hospital are ready ex- 
cept for connections with heat, light, 
water and sewers. Three of them will 
be occupied by Sept. 1. 

At the Elgin State hospital 4 of the new 
cottages aye awaiting connections with 
water and sewers. The other 8 are being 
pushed with large forces of men. These 
buildings will take care of 1,300 patients 
but will only thin out the present inhu- 
manely crowded wards. 

The new colony at Lincoln for males 
lacks only its power house and water and 
sewer connections. It may be Nov. 1 
before the houses can be occupied. It 
will shelter 1,100 patients. 

The children’s village at the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, a group of cottages which 
are expected to attract national attention, 
is under way. Foundations have been 
laid. Additions to. the schoolhouse of 
this institution are well along, at a cost 
of $117,000. 


COATING WOOD 
Demands Quality 
In Preservatives 


TO BE _ successful, wood preservatives 

must be toxic enough to kill fungi and 
insects and must also possess the addi- 
tional qualities of being able to penetrate 
the wood to a sufficient depth and remain 
there, according to a pamphlet entitled 
“Treated Lumber, Its Uses and Econo- 
mies,” issued by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. The introduction to 
the division of the book devoted to preserv- 
atives follows in full text: 

From the standpoint of operation, the 
preservative should be available in large 
quantities, of uniform composition, and 
reasonably priced. . 

There are many preservative materials 
on the market today. Some have great value, 
some have little or none, and some are so 
recent we have not yet sufficient knowl- 
edge regarding their performance under 
service conditions to judge of their merits. 

Preservatives fall in two general classes. 
In the first class are those of an oily nature 
like coal-tar creosote, which are relatively 
insoluble in water. In the second class are 
the salts which are injected into woodin the 
form of water solutions. 

A 

Because of this great difference in com- 
position of preservatives, it naturally fol- 
lows that wood treated with preservatives 
of one class possesses qualities which rec- 
ommend it more specifically for certain uses 
than wood treated with preservatives of 
another class. The choice type of preser- 
vative, therefore, is determined largely 
through knowledge of the purposes for 
which the treated wood is to be used. 

The two preservatives most widely used 
in the United States are coal-tar, creosote 
and zinc chloride. These are the oldest 
known preservatives which are used on a 
large scale, and service records extending 
over a long period of years are available 
to prove their effectiveness. These pre- 
servatives were used for more than 98 per 


cent of the wood treated in the United 
States in 1928. 
Although coal-tar creosote and zine 


chloride have about equal toxicity to wood- 
destroying fungi in laboratory tests, study 
has indicated that the two preservatives 
diverge in effectiveness in.accordance with 
the use to which the treated wood is put. 
For certain purposes and under certain 
c8nditions the effectiveness of one would 
be greater than the other, and vice versa. 

Certain properties of the various pre- 
servatives, therefore, contro] their use, 
With the usual amounts of these preserva- 
tives used to impregnate wood, there is 
greater toxicity than is necessary to kill 
fungi; but, on the other hand, injection of 
the full amount recommended is advisable 
in order to obtain proper distribution of the 
preservative throughoat the wood and to 
provide a factor of safety. 
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NEW RADIO AID 


Is Possible Result 
Of Latest Research 


On Radiobeacons 


DIFFICULTIES which. have heretofore 

prevented simultaneous transmission 
of radiotelephone and visual-type radio- 
beacon signals on the same carrier fre- 
quency may be overcome as a result of 


recent experiments conducted by the re- - 


search division of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Branch. 

A new transmitting circuit arrange- 
ment has been devised which gives prom- 
ise of embodying the solution of compli- 
cated problems to which research work 
has been devoted during the past five 
months, according to the statement issued 
by the Aeronautics Branch, which follows 
in full text: ; 

From time to time during the past six 
months the research division of the Aero- 
nautics Branch has given attention to the 
@evelopment of a transmitting circuit ar- 
rangement for furnishing radiotelephone 
and visual-type radiobeacon signals simul- 
taneously on the same carrier frequency. 

A theoretical study of several possible 
circuit arrangements was made some 
months ago, and preliminary experiments 
were carried on using one particular ar- 
rangement, in which fairly successful 
results were obtained. The problem has 
been undertaken in a comprehensive way 
during the past month, a new transmitting 
circuit arrangement being set up which 
gives promise of overcoming the technical 
difficulties involved. 


The problem is quite definite. The 
beacon modulation frequencies are all be- 
low 150 cycles, While intelligible speech 
does not require modulation frequencies 
below 250 cycles. The two sets of modu- 
lation frequencies may therefore be trans- 
mitted on the same carrier frequency, pro- 
vided a properly designed transmitting 
circuit arrangement is employed. _On the 
airplane an electrical filter circuit is 
necessary in the receiving set output so 
that frequencies above 250 cycles are ap- 
plied to the head phones and those below 
250 cycles to the vibrating reed indicator. 

A difficult problem is brought about by 
the necessity for providing much greater 
power radiation for they radiotelephone 
signals than is required for the radio 
range signals. Field intensity measure- 
ments made on existing radiotelephone 
and radio range beacon stations indicate 
field intensities for the radiotelephone 

¢ stations five to seven times as great as 
for the radio range station. 

The marked difference is due entirely 
to the difference in the antennae em- 
ployed, the open-type antenna used with 
the radiotelephone station being much 
more efficient than the loop antennae used 
with the radio range beacon. 

The transmitting circuit arrangement 
(for the simultaneous furnishing of the 
two services) employed in the early tests 
contemplated the use of loop antenna 
transmission for both the radiotelephone 
and the radiobeacon signals. 

This had the advantage of requiring a 
minimum amount of change to the exist- 
ing type of visual radio range transmitter, 
but had the major disadvantage of not 
providing sufficient power radiation unless 
water-cooled vacuum tubes of higher 
power ratings could be employed. The 
new transmitting circuit arrangement now 
under development s¢tms to overcome this 

6 difficulty and at the same time permits 
the use of the existing radiotelephone 
transmitters with very minor changes. 

A 


With this arrangement the carrier 
power and power for the speech side 
bands are supplied in the usual way by 
a 2-kilowatt transmitter capable of about 
75 per cent peak modulation and feeding 
into an efficient open-type antenna. Am- 
ple radiotelephone power radiation is 
therefore provided. The master oscillator 
of the radiotelephone transmitter also 


serves as the master oscillator for the 
radiobeacon transmitter. The carrier 
gvave is suppressed in the final power 


stages of the radiobeacon transmitter, the 
side bands only being transmitted by the 
loop antennae. The carrier necessary at 
the receiving end for beating with these 
side bands is supplied by the vertical an- 
tenna. Since the loop antennae transmit 
only side band, the power amplifier stages 
of the beacon transmitter may employ 500 
watts (rather than 1 kilowatt as required 
in the present type beacon) and still gup- 
ply ample power radiation. 

On the airplane the simultaneous use 
of the two services may be still further 
simplified by means of an automatic vol- 
ume-control device now under develop- 
ment by the research division. This 
device operates to maintain constant volt- 
age across whatever portion of the output 
circuit it is connected. By connecting 
this device across the reed-indicator ter- 
minals, constant reed deflections will 
obtain, regardless of the distance of the 
airplane from the transmitting station. 
The average output signal in the head 
phones will bear a definite ratio to the 
voltage across the reed indicator, but is 
permitted to vary in instantaneous value 
so that variations in the sound intensity 
produced by changes in the speech modu- 

@ Jation may be rendered with their true 
relative strength. 
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State Landing Fields 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 25. 
HE first three intermediate land- 
ing fields to be established by any 
State are now being completed by 
the Pennsylvania State aeronautics 
commission, according to informa- 
tion made public by the State de- 

partment of internal affairs. 

The fields gre being laid out to 
solve the dangéfous mountain condi- 
tions and, it is confidently predicted, 
it will make possible a safe flying 
course across the State. 

Operations on these intermediate 
fields will be under way by Aug. 15, 
according to J. B. Gibson, the engi- 
neer of the commission. By that date 








they can be used for landing and 
taking off and will afford a haven 
for pilots in crossing the mountains. 

When in full operation these fields, 
under the joint ownership of Penn- 


sylvania and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will be used only 
for emergency purposes and neither 
the State nor the Department of 
Commerce will permit commercial 
operations to be carried on. 

Under an agreement between the 
State aeronautics commission and 
the Department of Commerce the 
commission leases or purchases the 
fields and conditions them, while the 
Commerce Department erects the 
beacons, boundary lights and main- 
tains the same. 


LAWS OF SWISS 
Apply to Flights 
Made Over Nation 


LL air traffic over Swiss territory must 

conform to the regulations of Swiss fed- 
eral law and international treaties, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul Clifford 
W. McGlasson at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, in a statement which follows in full 
text: 

Parties on board aircraft must conform 
to Swiss laws; legal disagreements between 
persons on board are settled according to 
the laws of the country of nationality of the 
aircraft, in addition to the Swiss law. In 
case of a crime committed by one occupant 
against another on board a foreign airship 
or plane flying over Switzeralnd, Swiss tri- 
bunals are authorized to act only when the 
victim is of Swiss nationality and if the 
aircraft lands on Swiss territory after the 
crime has been committed. Swiss tribunals 
may judge infractions against laws con- 
cerning public safety, or against military 
or fiscal laws; infractions against Swiss 
laws and regulations concerning air traffic 
or crimes and misdemeanors committed by 
occupants of airplanes or ships in foreign 
countries, if they are not judged where com- 
mitted. 

A 

The feedral council controls air traffic in 
Switzerland and may impose additional reg- 
ulations when necessary to existing ones. It 
may temporarily or permanently prohibit 
flying over certain areas for reasons of 
public safety or for military purposes. It 
determines fares and other costs of air 
traffic. It also has the right to prescribe 
landing places and air routes to be fol- 
lowed by aviators. 

Foreign aircraft may fly over Switzer- 
land without landing, but must immediately 
obey any signal to land. Aireraft flying over 
Swiss territory must follow the prescribed 
routes and must be provided with a “per- 
mit” from the supervising authority made 
out in the name of the owner of the plane. 
Such aircraft is subject to state control and 
must have been enrolled in the Swiss regis- 
ter, or by virtue of international treaties or 
concessions granted by the supervising 
authorities, be given the same privileges. 

Aircraft which belongs to a Swiss canton 
or federal corporation, to a Swiss citizen or 
to some legal party whose legal address is 
Switzerland, who is inscribed on the Swiss 
register of commerce and whose president 
and two-thirds of the administrators are 
Swiss citizens can be registered on the 
Swiss register. Registered planes are sub- 
ject to periodic examinations as to their 
safety and condition; flying authorization 
or the withdrawal thereef is based on the 
results of these examinations. 

A plane registered in some other country 
cannot be registered in Switzerland, but 
one so registered is given Swiss nationality. 

Aircraft arriving in Switzerland without 
authorization must land at designated land- 
ing places and remain there until necessary 
permission to continue is granted. Super- 
vising authorities may require or refuse 
radio installation on aircraft. These may 
be operated only by persons provided with 
special license therefor. 

Anyone operating aircraft in Switzerland 
must have (1) a flying permit and (2) a 
license. Permits are obtainable upon the 
completion of a proper examination. For- 
eign permits are accepted if issued accord- 
ing to international treaties or decree of 
the supervising authorities. The latter 
may refuse to accept permits to fly over 
Switzerland territory delivered to Swiss 
citizens by foreign states. 





STATE AIR CODE ENFORCEMENT 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, July 25. 
GHERIFFS in this State have been asked 
by Governor Frank C. Emerson to give 
their cooperation in enforcement of air 
laws as a result of operations of unli- 
censed aeronautic “barnstormers.” In 
calling attention of the sheriffs to the 
need of getting information concerning 
the status of planes and pilots operating 
in their counties, Governor Emerson 
ftated: 

“You willnote that, according to the 
provisions of the law as given upon pages 
16 and 17 of the pamphlet, it is declared 
unlawful ‘to navigate any aircraft within 
the State of Wyoming unless such aircraft 
is duly registered within this State’ and 
that it is aso declared unlawful ‘to pilot 
an” aircra carrying any passenger or 


passengers, unless the navigator of such 
aircraft is a 


licensed Wyoming private 










pilot or a licensed air man, duly licensed 
by the United States Government and reg- 
istered in this State.’ The only exemption 
from these provisions of State registra- 
tion is in cases where aircraft or air man 
are engaged in interstate commerce. 


It is known that aircyafts are being op- 
erated to some extent In the State with- 
out meeting the requirements of registra- 
tion. As county sheriffs are in the list 
of officers entitled to secure enforcement 
of the air laws, we would suggest inquiry 
concerning planes and pilots operating in 
your county. It might be well to espe- 
cially inquire into the status of barn- 
storming planes which come in from time 
to time for the purpose of carrying pas- 
sengers. In case of serious accident re- 
sulting from the use of an unregistered 
plane, or from a plane operated by a pilot 
without license under the State law, the 
matter might become of much concern. 
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The plane shown in the above photo is capable of carrying 
2,300 pounds of mail at a high speed of 158 miles per hour and 
It was photographed 


a cruising speed of 186 miles per hour. 


LARGE PLANE DESIGNED FOR AIR MAIL SERVICE 





officials: examined 


it. 
offered by comparison with the figure of the man. 





Underwood & Underwood. 
at the Naval Air Station at Washington, where Government 


Indication of the size of the craft is 





HISTORY OF AIR MAIL ACTIVITY 


Reveals Operations Were Prophesied in 1822 


RANSPORTATION of mail by air- 

| plane is generally considered to be 

a comparatively new undertaking, 

but air delivery was seriously considered as 

early as 1822, it was revealed in official rec- 

ords made public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century the 
American public was intensely interested in 
speedy dispatch of mails between post of- 
fices, and offered frequent suggestions to 
Postmasters General serving as heads of 
the Department, records’ state. The 
prophetic suggestion involving delivery of 
mail by air was made in 1822, when the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, pub- 
lished at Norristown, Pa., advised Post- 
master General McLean that it might be 
possible to carry mails by the use of “fly- 
ing ships.” The editor of this publication 
wrote as follows: 

A 

“We would advise the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to avail himself of the novel and very 
ingenious flying machine invented by James 
Bennett, of Philadelphia, by which we con- 
ceive the mails would be transported with 
more celerity and their arrival at the places 
of destination be much more certain than 
is the case at present.” 

While the Post Office Department evi- 
dently could not avail itself of such friendly 
advice at the time, a bulletin recently is- 
sued by the Department states, this does 
not mean that it was entirely wasted, for 
in less than 100 years mails were actually 
being transported by flying machines “with 


more celerity” and “with arrival at their 


places of destination much more certain,” 
just as was originally predicted by the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journa!. 

The first actual transporiation of mail 
by air occurred in 1870, when letters were 
carried out of Paris by free balloons, cast 
adrift in the winds, xecords show. The 
first of such flights was made Sept. 23, 
1870, and carried 500 pounds of mail. This 
service, however, was unsatisfactory, a bul- 
letin stated, as the balloons could not be 
controlled and were as likely to land in one 
place as another, or not to land at all. 

A 

In 1911 demonstrations of airplane mail 
services were made in India, England and 
the United States, records reveal. The first 
air mail service conducted in the United 
States was at the aviation meeting at Nas- 
sau Boulevard, Long Island, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember, 1911. Earle L. Ovington, with his 
“Queen” monoplane, was at this time duly 
appointed an air mail carrier and covered a 
set route between the temporary post of- 
fice established at the flying field and the 
post office at Mineola, N. Y., dropping 
pouches at the latter point for the post- 
master to pick up. This service, per- 
formed without expense to the Depart- 
ment, was flown at regular intervals dur- 
ing the last week of September, 1911, and 
a total of 32,415 post cards, 3,993 letters, 
and 1,062 circulars were carried. The ex- 
periment was quite satisfactory, a bulle- 
tin published at the time states, and 





promised well for future flights for de- 
livery. 

Additional information 
the Department follows: 
A few other similar experiments were 
made during the remainder of the year 
1911, and the Post Office Department recog- 
nizing the possibility of developing the air- 
plane into a practicable ,means of aerial 
transportation, made recommendation to 
Congress early in 1912 for an appropriation 
of $50,000 with which to start an experi- 


made available 


by 


mntal service, but Congress refused to 
grant the appropriation. 
A 


Notwithstanding, the keen interest of the 
Post Office Department in aerial transpor- 
tation was kept up and during the fiscal 
vear 1912 a total of 31 orders, covering 16 
different States, were issued permitting 
mail to be carried on short exhibition and 
experimental flights between certain points. 
Such service was merely temporary, of 
course, but performed in each instance by a 
sworn carrier, and without expense to the 
Department. These experimental flights 
were continued, however, request being 
made on Congress for an air mail appro- 
priation from year to year. 

During the fiscal year 1916 funds were 
made available for the payment of aero- 
plane service, out of the appropriation for 
steamboat and other power boat service, 
and in that year advertisements were issued 
inviting bids for service on one route in 
Massachusetts and on several in Alaska. 
No bids were received under the advertise- 
ments, due to the fact that possible bidders 
were unable to obtain suitably constructed 
planes for the proposed service. Neverthe- 
less, negotiations with airplane manufac- 
turers and others interested, aviation ac- 
tivities were pushed forward, looking to 
the earliest possible establishment of a 
carefully conducted experimental air mail 
service. 

The development of the airplane in the 
World War, and the important part it was 
then playing as a fighting factor in that 
great struggle, also served to further 
strengthen the belief of postal officials that 
it certainly could be developed into a means 
of fast commercial and mail transportation 
as well. A final step looking toward this 
end was taken when Congress appropriated 
$100,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, to be used in the establishment of an 
experimental air mail route. 

A 

Careful preliminary study and considera- 
tion had been given this new undertaking 
and on May 15, 1918, the first air mail route 
in the United States was established be- 
tween New York, N.* Y., and Washington, 
D. C., with a stop at Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the exchange of mails or plane. The dis- 
tance of the route was approximately 218 
miles, and the frequency of service was one 
round trip daily, except Sunday. This serv- 
ice was inaugurated with the cooperation 
of the War Department, which furnished 
the planes and pilots and conducted the fly- 
ing and maintenance operations, the Post 








HOOD ON PLANE FOR BLIND FLYING 


United States Navy. 


For instruction in blind or instrument flying, Navy aviators are seated in the front 
cockpit equipped with a hood as shown in the photograph reproduced above. A.co- 
pilot seated in the rear cockpit acts as an emergency pilot and checks the student’s 


performances. 


. Similar ecuipment is being employed by the Army Air Corps in the 
new course in blind fiving added to he curriculum of the aviation school 


at 


Kelly Field, Tex. 
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Office Department handling the mail and 
matters relating thereto. The cooperation 
of the War Department, which was of great 
value, was maintained until Aug. 12, 1918, 
when the Post Office Department took over 
the entire operation of the route, furnish- 
ing its own equipment and personnel. 
Flights on regular schedule, in all kinds 
of weather, presented new and unsolved 


problems, but gradually difficulties were 
overcome and a very reliable percentage of 
performance was attained over the route. 
In fact, the operation of this experimental 
route was so successful that the Depart- 
ment immediately began to lay plans for the 
extension of the service, and with a view 
toward the possible establishment of a 
transcontinental route from New York 
City to San Francisco. The first leg of this 
important route was established between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill., with a 
stop at Bryan, Ohio, on May 15, 1919, and 
the second leg, New York City to Clevétand, 
with a stop at Bellefonte, Pa., was estab- 
lished on July 1 of the same year. 
A 

These two latter routes were utilized to 
advance delivery of mail in connection with 
train service, and this was accomplished in 
the following manner: Chicago and Cleve- 
land gateway mail was dispatched by plane 
from New York to Cleveland, where it was 
placed on trains that left New York the 
evening before, thus saving about 16 hours 
in time to the Middle West and 24 hours to 
the coast. Eastbound flights over this route 
advanced delivery of gateway mail from 
Cleveland to New York in the same manner. 
On the Cleveland-Chicago route mail from 
the East was taken from the train at,Cleve- 
land in the morning and flown to Chicago 
in time for the last city delivery, saving 
approximately 16 hours in time. On the 
eastbound trips mail was flown from Chi- 
cago to overtake the mail train at Cleveland, 
which reached New York at 9:40 the follow- 
ing morning, thereby effecting a saving in 
time of approximately 16 hours in the de- 
livery of mail to New York City and the 
New England States. 

On the three routes in operation during 
the fiscal year 1919, there were in the air 
daily eight planes, flying an aggregate of 
1,906 miles each day. The recomet of per- 
formance during this fiscal year was 96.54 
per cent, and this record was made with 
rain, fog, mist or other conditions of poor 
visibility. 


GLIDER RULES 
Are Issued by 
Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 25. 
RULES to govern the use of gliders have 
been issued by the registrar of motor 
vehicles, George A. Parker, and approved 
by the department of public works. The 
rules follow in full text: 

Only such gliders as are built by a 
manufacturer of aircraft or under the 
direction of an airplane mechanic licensed 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce will be registered. Before a glider 
is registered the registrar of motor ve- 
hicles may require the submission of a 
stress analysis or analyses of any of its 
parts. 

A 

No person shall operate a glider from 
or upon any flying field unless said field 
conforms to the following conditions: It 
shall be in good condition for landing and 
have at least 1,320 feet of effective land- 
ing area in all directions, with clear ap- 
proaches. If landing strips are resorted 
to, they shall be not less than 500 feet 
wide. There shall be no obstructions such 
as trees, wires, houses, etc., in the take- 
off direction in said field, nor any road 
crossing the field in the direction of the 
take-off. 

No person shall eperate a glider from 
or upon any flying field without having 
previously secured written permission so 
to do from the owner or manager of such 
field. 

No person shall operate a glider from 
or upon any flying field: while other air- 
craft is being operated from the same 
field. 

No person shall tow a glider by air- 
plane, automobile, motorboat or by any 
means other than by hand power, without 


having previously secured written per- 
mission from the _ registrar of motor 
vehicles. 
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ARMY PLANES 


Are Designated 
By Extensive 
Code of Letters 


IGHT classes of airplanes, designated 

officially by a code lettering -system, 
are used by the Army Air Corps, the De- 
partment of War announced July 24. Some 
planes still in use bear designations based 
on a_ system now discarded, but these 
planes are either obsolete or obsolescent,. 
The description of the lettering system . 
follows in full text: . 
_ Army Air Corps airplanes are divided 
into eight classes, according to type or 
model. Although these planes are invari- 
ably known to the layman by their com- 
mercial names, the Air Corps knows them 
by their model designation, These are 
as follows: 
_ Pursuit (fighting) planes, P; observa- 
tion planes, 0; attack (ground straffing) 
planes, A; transport, cargo, ambulance, 
workshop planes, C; bombardment planes, 
Ls _ primary training planes, PT; basic 
training planes, used in transition from 
primary type to service type planes, BT; 
photographic planes, F. 

A 


Airplanes of experimental and service 
test status are prefixed by the letters “X” 
and “Y.” Thus a type that is being des- 
veloped either at a factory or at the Air 
Corps Engineering Station at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, would be labeled, 
were it a pursuit plane, “XP,” followed 
by a number which would classify it ac- 
cording to its style, such as “XP6” which 
was the experimental stage of a pursuit 
plane made by the Curtiss Company some- 
what on the style of the Curtiss Hawk. 
If this experimental model proves to be 
of an acceptable type a small lot is then 
bought and put out at some active station 
for service test, that is, used in the service 
with other pursuit machines to test their 
serviceability and desirability. They 
would then be labeled “YP6”, | 

There are still some airplanes in the 
service known by an earlier system of 
model designation, such as the DH—De- 
haviland and the PW—Pursuit Water- 
cooled, but these are either obsolete or 
obsolescent. 

The following are some examples of 
model designations and the planes they 
describe: . 
: P1A—Curtiss Hawk pursuit plane with 
Curtiss D-12C, 430 h.p. engine; P1B—im- 
proved PIA and improved motor (Cur- 
tiss D-12-D), larger landing wheels; 
P1C—same as P1B, except motor has new 
type of gun synchronizer and wheels have 
brakes; P6—same as P1B, except for 600 
h.p. Curtiss motor, guns moved forward, 
instrument board revised, oleo landing 
gear and different brake pedals; P12—~ 
Boeing No. 89 pursuit plane, Pratt-Whit- 
ney Wasp engine; P12B—Modified P12 
with improved landing gear, and tail sur- 
faces, Frize ailerons, metal constructed; 
COA-1—Corps observation amphibian; 
Loening amphibian plane equipped for 
military observation purposes. 

O1B—Curtiss Faleon observation plane 
with Curtiss D-12, 420 h.p. engine, wheel 
brakes and dumpable main fuel tank, and 
droppable auxiliary fuel tank; O1E~ 
same as OQ1B except for Frize ailerons, 
oleo landing gear, new gun synchronizer; 
02—Douglas observation plane, Liberty 
engine; O2A—O02 equipped for night fly- 
ing; O2C—Improved O24, improved gun- 
ner’s cockpit; 02H—improved 020, tanks 
in fuselage instead of in wings, new tail 
surfaces; 011—Curtiss Falcon observa- 
tion plane with Liberty engine; 019— 
Thomas Morse observation plane, all- 
metal except for wing, elevator and fin 
covering; Pratt-Whitney Wasp engine; 
025—same as Douglas O2H, except for 
replacement of Liberty engine with geared 
Curtiss 600 h.p. engine. 

A5—Curtiss Falcon attack plane, a 
modified O1 for attack purposes; gun and 
bomb racks inside lower wings; A3B—~ 
modified A3 with Frize ailerons, oleo land- 
ing gear, new gun synchronizer and sim- 
plified gun installation; Cl—Douglas 
cargo (transport) plane, one direct-drive 
Liberty engine; C3;—Ford Trimotor trans- 
port plane, Wright Whirlwind engines; 
C9—improved C3 with Wright J-6 (300 
h.p.) engines; C6—Sikorsky Model S-38A 
amphibian plane; C7—Fokker trimotored 
transport with J-6 engines; B2—Curtiss 
Condor bomber, two geared 600 h.p. Cur- 
tiss engine, 4,000-lb. bomb capacity. 

LL.B7—Keystone light bomber, two Pratt- 
Whitney Hornet (525 h.p.) engines, 2,000- 
lb. bomb capacity; PT 1—Consolidated pri- 
mary training plane, 180 h.p. Wright 
V-type Model E engine; PT3—same as 
PT1 except for wing modification and 
Wright Whirlwind engine; BT1—Douglas 
basic training plane, O2H with dual con- 
trols and no military equipment; BT2—~ 
similar to BT1 but with Pratt-Whitney 
Wasp engine; YF1—Fairchild 71 Model, 
photographic plane put out for service 
test. 


/ 
Maine Cooperates 
State of Maine: 
Augusta, July 25. 
TH E State of Maine has no objection to 
the erection of aerodromes in Maine 
by the Canadian Airways, Ltd., of Mont- 
real, according to a letter from Governor 
William Tudor Gafdiner to the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson. 

Mr. Stimson had made inquiry of the 
governor as the result cf a letter from 
the Canadian Legation at Washington, 
explaining that it was desired to speed 
up the Canadian air mail service now in 
operation between Montreal and Moncton, 
N. B., by the use of night flying planes. 

The, route followed by the mail service 
lies over Maine, approximately from Meg- - 
antic on the western border to Vanceboro 
on the east, it was stated. According .to 
the Canadian request for the erection of 
aerodrames, they would be used normally 
for illumination purposes and landings 
would be made only in the case of 
emergency. 

“On behalf of the State of Maine,” Gov- 
ernor Gardiner wrote the Secretary of 
State, “I desire to present through you 
a message of appreciation for the pro- 
gressive development contemplated by our 
neighbors to the north and assure them 
of all possible cooperation in the undere 
taking.” 
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Business Conditions in Canada Said 


To Depend On Wheat Developments 


Brighter Outlook Is Reported From Argentina, While Situation in 
Brazil Continues to Be Unfavorable, According to Survey 
Of World Conditions by Department of Commerce 


pag + 
Business conditions in Canada are only 


fair and the outlook depends largely on 
developments in the wheat situation, the 
Department of Commerce reports in a 
survey of world business conditions. 
Argentina reports a brighter outlook, 
according to the statement which follows 
in full text: 
Argentina.—A 
the past week 
the general out 
Factors favora 


Ithough business during 


look is somewhat brighter. 
ble to future eee 
include improved peso exchange and con- 
tinued favorable crop weather. The first 
of the nine country grain elevators that 
are being built in the Province of Cor- 
doba by farmers’ cooperatives has been 
opened. The meat section of the minis- 
try of agriculture has published a re- 
port showing that the operations of all 
‘native and foreign frigorificos during 
1929 were profitable. 5 

British Malaya.—New price levels for 
leading British Malayan export products 
were reached in June and trade condi- 
tions were consequently particularly dull. 
Total Malayan foreign trade during the 
first six raonths of the year declined 
$75,000,000 gold compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. Some im- 
porters are instructing salesmen to make 
no effort to secure orders, as collections 
are very difficult. The credit situation is 
also acute, and if present conditions con- 
tinue, numerous failures of small im- 
porters and dealers are expected. Al- 
though money is plentiful with the banks, 
it is scarce in the bazaars. Building 
trade is. fairly active, as the result of 
Jower construction costs, and the govern- 
ment’s desire to relieve unemployment. 
The government is also considering re- 


striction of immigration as a relief to; 


the unemployed. 

Imports of passenger cars and trucks 
declined considerably during the second 
quarter of the year and sales through- 
out Malaya fell off 20 per cent, owing 
chiefly to depressed economic conditions 
in upcountry districts. Two automobile 
dealers have voluntarily liquidated. The 
larger dealers are* preparing for con- 
tinued unfavorable conditions and al- 
though stocks are low, forward ordering 
is light. The recent marked decline in 
value of foreign trade continued in June 
when compared with the same month in 
1929, imports were 24 per cent tower 
and exports declined by 23 per cent. Im- 
ports were valued at 55,448,000 Straits 
dollars ($31,900,000) and exports 
amounted to 52,216,000 Straits dollars 
($29,190,000), resulting in an_unfavor- 
able balance of trade of 3,232,000 dol- 
Jars ($1,807,000). (The average value 
of the Straits dollar in June was 
$0.5591.) 


Brazilian Business 


Continues Unfavorable 


Brazil—The Brazilian situation con- 
tinues unfavorable with import demand 
far below normal and the distributive 
trade dull. Exchange fluctuated upward 
early in the week only to decline again 
at the close. Coffee exports are increas- 
ing. Private banks shipped $270,000 
gold. For the period of January to May 
there was a favorable trade balance of 
£8,280,000 sterling, the largest in many 
years. This circumstance resulted from 
a 30 per cent decrease in the value of 
imports despite declines in export values. 

Canada.—Business in general is only 
fair and prospects depend largely on de- 
velopments in the wheat situation. To- 
ronto reports a normal demand in ladies’ 
wear and millinery but subnormal sales 
jn dry goods, and Winnipeg, a some- 
what better seasonal demand with shocs 
and women’s wearing apparel the fea- 
tures. Some improvement over earlier 
reports is also noted in Regina but other 
western centers are quiet and Vancouver 
fair. Collections are reported to be fali- 
ing off in Halifax, but they continue 
fair to good in Saint John’s, Montreal 
and Calgary report poor returns ard 
Vancouver fairly good. The high lights 
of the present commodity situation are 
reported by the officers of the depart- 
ment in the large consuming centers 
as foliows: Maritime provinces and 
Quebec. The lumber market in this sec- 
tion shows very little improvement with 
dealers well stocked and foreign demand 
listless. However, domestic demand for 
ship dressings and residences shows 
some activity. : . 

The increased capacity of newsprint 
plants over last year has widened the 
spread between capacity and consump- 
tion and no increase in price is expected 
this year. Industrial machinery sales 
are quiet. A satisfactory amount of 
construction and road building is under 
way. Sales of aeronautical equipment 
are light. 


Little Rain in 
Prairie Provinces 


The crop report of the Dominion gov- 
ernment issued July 18 says that ex- 
tremely high temperatures and limited 
rainfall have prevailed in the prairie 
provinces since July 10, especially in 
central and southern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. While a continuation of such 


conditions will seriously affect yield in 


these sections, Manitoba province, north. 
ern and eastern Saskatchewan and north- 
ern Alberta all have promising crops 
and conditions in several other sections 
have improved. Stem rust is reported 
general in Manitoba. Generous rainfall 
and moderate temperatures have im- 
proved crop conditions in'the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario. ; 
Canada’s imports from all countries 
in June, valued at $91,768,000, decline 
18 per cent from the valuation recorded 
for that month of 1929; exports, valued 
$78,702,000, were 29 per cent smaller, 
exports of wheat (18,989,000 bushels), 
ri b : 
or Exports of other grains declined 
substantially. Wheat flour exports, af 
597,752 barrels, compare with 934,811 
barrels shipped in that month of last 
year. ; 
*eThe agricultural implements industry 
in Ontario is very dull and competition 
very keen with no immediate prospect 
of improvement. Present demand in 
automobiles is largely for lower priced 
lines, the used car market showing some 
improvement. Electrical equipment busi- 
ness is relatively quiet but competition 
is keen. Stocks of distress lumber on 
provincial markets are nearing absorp- 
tion and improved conditions are antici- 
pated by the trade. Machinery demand 
is light. ; z Oe 
General business in the prairie pro- 
vinces is fair with retail trade showing 
a.slight improvement in seasonal lines. 
Agricultural implements sales to date 
have been considerably under last year’s, 
Receipts of local and British Columbia 
vegetables are heavy, Wheat prices 





showed no improvement, | 


ng with 25,587,000 bushels last; 








remain low and unstable. 
i the prairies with best prospect appear) 
to be those where farmers have gone in 
‘for diversified farming. The first British 
feature “talkie” has been shown in the} 
|west. The Alberta provincial govern- |} 
|ment reports a surplus of $580,000 for'| 
the fiscal year closed June 30. 

General trading conditions in British 
{Columbia are fair for the Summer sea-| 
son, but the wheat export, an important 
factor in the business of Vancouver and | 
vicinity is only 48,885,000 bushels to date | 
as against 94,148,000, bushels last year. 
The sockeye salmon run is reported good | 
and the 1930 pack is estimated at 20) 
per cent over last year. Newsprint and 
paper trade continued good, and the 
|hardware business is improving in both 
staple and seasonal lines. The paint and! 
| varnish trade is reported as satisfactory. | 
| Lumber operations are about 40 per cent 
ibelow normal with further reductions pos- 
sible. A delegation from the trade to 
England planned. 


} 


Situation Is Fair 
In British Columbia 


New car sales are down about 50 per | 
}cent from 1929 records and accessory | 
lines are slow. The registration of new 
motor vehicles to June 30—passenger 
cars, 6,656; commercial cars, 1,412; and! 
|motorcycles, 184, is the lowest return in| 
the past three years. 

Canadian copper production in May, 
27,482,000 pounds, is nearly 43 per cent) 
higher than in that month of last year. | 
Gold production, 168,267 ounces, is 2 per! 
cent higher, and nickel production, 9,- | 
500,000 pounds, also 2 per cent higher} 
in the same comparison. Silver produc- | 
|tion at 2,185,000 ounces, increased more 
than 3 per cent, and zinc output, 19,896,- | 
000 pounds, nearly 14 per cent. Asbestos | 
output of 23,000 tons, was down 19 per}; 
cent, and lead production, 26,625,000 | 
pounds, down 4 per cent. * | 

! 





France.—Foreign trade in June regis- 
tered a deficit of 813,500,000 francs, the 
largest since January. Imports totaled | 
14,165,300,000 francs and exports 3,351,- 
‘800,000 francs. The total adverse bal- 
ance for the first six months of the year 
is 4,187,500,000 francs as compared with 
5,886,000,600 francs for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Tax returns in 
June were heavily affected by the reduc- 
tions in tax yates, the receipts for that 
month being 900,000,000 frances less than 
lin June, 1929, although 51,000,000 francs 
above current budget estimates. Total 
returns for the first three months of the 
‘fiscal year (beginning Apr. 1) aggre- 
|gated 9,876,000,000 francs, of which 9,- 
'759,000,000 were from normal permanent 
sources; this represents a decrease of 
1,410,000,000 francs from returns in the 
same period of 1929, but exceeds current 
budget estimates by 552,000,000 francs. 
Total independent receipts of the auton- | 
omous office in the first six months of 
the calendar year amounted to 3,805,000,- 
000 francs. 


Imports and Exports 
Decrease in Greece 


Greece.—Preliminary data on foreign 
trade for the dirst five months indicate 
a decrease in both exports and imports 
from the same corresponding period of 
1929, with the adverse trade balance 
amounting to 2,450,043,000 drachmas 
(drachma equals $0.013) against 2,295,- 
220,000. Imports were vaiued at 4,510,- 
972,000 drachmas and exports at 2,060,- 
020,000 drachmas for the first five 
months of 1930; the respective figures 
for the same period of 1929 were 5,541,- 
015,000 and 3,245,795,000 drachmas. The 
lower value of exports are due to the 
continued decline in shipments of the| 
country’s leading agricultural products. 

Netherlands.—Although June bisiness 
continued unrestricted under the influ- 
ence of world conditions, goods were 
moving into consumption in fair volume. 
The economic recession in the Nether- 
lands is thought to be nearing its end, 
and barring further unfavorable devel- 
opments in important foreign markets, 
conditions should show progress follow- 
ing the usual period of Summer slack- 
ness. The agricultural crisis continues 
to occupy the center of discussion al- 
though no definite plans for relief are 
apparent. Unemployment is not wide- 
spread despite the rationalization pro- 
gram in large industries and the stop- 
page of several small factories which 
are unable to meet the existing competi- 
tive conditions at the present wage levels. 
Some industries have shown a remark- 
able degree of flexibility and have made 
adjustments to meet new conditions. The 
number of industrial disputes has _ in- 
creased and organized labor is strongly 
resisting wage reductions although man- 
ufacturers feel that present wages are 
out of line with commodity prices and 
the downward tendency of living costs. 
Imports of cotton during June totaled 
113,694 bales, including 6,897 from the 
! United States. Exports amounted to 
18,581 bales including 9,115 bales of | 
American cotton. Stocks on hand at the 
end of June numbered 11,970 bales in- 
cluding 5,518 American. Declared ex- 
ports to the United States in June to-, 
taled $4,554,000, including $2,088,000 of 
diamonds, $636,000 of creosote, $396,000 
of tin, and $261,000 of tobacco. 

Netherland East Indies.—Improve- 
ment in bazaar trade continues. A re- 
port by the Java Bank announces con- 
; fidence in the early recovery of Nether- 
land East Indian business. Very low 
temperatures in west Java are causing 
damage to tea estates. 











Pessimistic Outlook 
In Philippine Islands 


Philippines.—General purchasing| 
power among Phillippine consumers con- 
tinues impaired and a return to normal 
| conditions in the immediate future is nol 
|anticipated. In most lines, stocks have 
'been readjusted to conform to the 
!changed conditions, and ordering is light 
}and careful. Selling pressure by pro- 
|vincial houses was not as apparent in 
| June as in April or May. June collec- 
|tions were less favorable than in any 
‘previous month of the current year and} 
a continue on a very cautious basis. 


Construction work in Manila, plans for 
which were formulated last year, is now 
nearly completed, resulting in some un- 
| employment. During June, 133 permits | 
;were granted for the construction of | 
| strong material buildings, at an agerc- 
| gate value of 725,000 pesos ($362,500) | 
;}compared with 175 permits and a vaiue| 
of 832,000 pesos ($416,000) in June, 1929, 








Rains have been favorable to the Luzon 
sugar producers, partially offsetting dam-j 


Sections off 


| Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 


age done during the previous drought, 


period, but local estimates of the new 
crop continue to place the output slighiiy 
under that of the past crop. Exports 
from the beginning of the current sugar 
season to June 30 totaled 631,361 mciric 
tons. . 

dune was recorded as the lowest month 
of the year for abaca prices, especialiy 
in higher grades. As a result of the 
price decline, receipts were low, totaling 
91,090 bales from June 2 to 30, compared 
with 113,589 bales in May. Exports in 
June amounted to 84,503 bales, includ- 
ing 30,849 bales shipped to the United 
States. 

Stocks of copra at provincial concen- 
tration points are reported heavy, as it 
uneconomical to ship to Cebu and 
Manila at prevailing prices. June ar- 
rivals were low, amounting to 244,006 
sacks at Manila and 287,000 sacks it 
Cebu. Exports in June totaled 11,600 


is 


metric tons, including 7,600 tons to the | 
Excessive offerings from | 


United States. 
the Straits Settlements resulted in de- 
creased London buying on the Manila 
market. 


Poland.—Changes in the condition ‘of 


| the principal accounts of the Bank of 


Poland during the month of June are 
shown in the bank’s balance sheet as of 
June 30: Reserves of gold and stable 
foreign currencies and bills, representing 
cover against all outstanding 
obligations, including notes in circula- 
tion and deposits, decreased by 28,817,- 


|000 zlotys (1 zloty equals ($0.1122) to 


944,257,000 zlotys. As in the preceding 
few months, the decrease occurred in 
foreign currencies and bills only, the 
metal reserve showing a small increase 
of 460,000 zlotys. The bank’s portfolio 
of discounted paper decreased by 13,002,- 
000 zlotys, to 581,532,000 zlotys, as a re- 
sult of the contractions of business op- 
erations and the consequent scarcity of 
bills maturing within the term limit pre- 
scribed by the bank’s discount regula- 
tions, the amount of unused discount 
credits reaching 40 per cent of the total 
allotted to firms and private banks. Loans 
against securities collateral declined by 
5,030,000 zlotys, to 73,020,000 zlotys, re- 
flecting the lower activity on the stock 
exchange, despite the reduction of the 
interest rate on such loans by one-half 
of 1 per cent. Note circulation, after a 
decline to 1,207,000,000 zlotys, rose again 
to 1,317,000,009 zlotys at the end of the 
month, showing a net decline of 15,250,- 
000 zlotys for the month. The total of 
demand obligations was reduced by 30,- 


| 563,000 zlotsy, chiefly in the amount of 


note circulation and government and pri- 
vate deposit balances. Cover against all 
demand obligations declined fractionally, 
to 60.7 per cent from 61.4 a month ago, 


| while the gold cover against notes alone 


remained unchanged at 52.7 per cent, 
whith compares with the legal minimum 
of 4) and 30 per cent, respectively, 


Weather Conditions 
Favorable in Siam 


Siam.—Weather conditions continue 
favorable for the new rice crop. Paddy 
dealers are holding the current crop for 
still higher prices and exports of rice 
are declining. Shipments in June were 
more than 3,000,000 bahts ($1,320,000) 
lower in value than in the same month 
last year. 


Import markets are overstocked and 
trading is quiet. Piece goods are selling 
below replacement costs, owing to the 
large stocks held, and trade in sundry 
merchandise is difficult, son account of 
the financial condition of most dealers. 
The market for gunny bags has become 
overstocked as a result of the smaller 
rice shipments. 

The recent decline in foreign trade 
values continued in June, when both 
exports and imports of Bangkok were 
below the previous month and consider- 
ably under the corresponding month last 
year. Exports were valued at 9,656,000 
bahts ($4,248,640) and imports of 11,- 
280,000 bahts ($4,963,200), continuing the 
unfavorable balance of trade begun in 
May. The decline in import trade, com- 
pared with June, 1929, was due mainly 
to decreased arrivals of general mer- 
chandise, and the lower export trade re- 
sulted chiefly from the drop in rice ex- 
ports. The value of teak exports was 
slizhtly higher. 





Volume of Check Payments Reveals 
Improvement in Business for W eek 





Level Was Below Same Period in 1929, Weekly Summary 
By Department of Commerce Shows 





Business for the week ended July 19, 
as measured by the volume of check 


transactions, showed an increase of 16° 


per cent over the preceding week but 


was below the level of the period ended | 


July 20, 1929, according to the weekly 
summary of business conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce July 
24, which follows in full text: 

Wholesale prices, as a whole showed 
but slight change from a week ago, but 
were 16 per cent lower than the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. Iron and steel 
prices, as measured by the composite 
index, showed no change from last week, 
but recorded a decline of 10 per cent 
from the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Bank loans and discounts were greater 
than both the preceding week and the 
same period in 1929, The average prices 
for representative stocks registered 
marked gains over a week ago, but were 
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Tmports of Dried §Firm’s Liability for Negligence Federal Lien Law 


Beet Pulp Show 


| Large Increase 


} 


Announces Receipts for 
Nine Months Double 
Those of Last Crop Year 


Imports of dried beet pulp for the nine 
months ended with May were nearly dou- 
ble those of the entire crop year of Sep- 


tistics made available at the Department 
of Agriculture July 25, and were larger 
than imports for any other entire year. 

No particular reason for the increase 
is known, it was stated orally for the 
market news service of the Department, 
but there has been an increase generally 
in* foreign offerings of bran and other 


and the gain in beet pulp probably is a 
part of this movement. 

The pulp is used as a feed for live- 
stock, particularly for dairy cattle, it 
was stated. 

Imports for the nine months ended 
with May were 47,951 short tons, accord- 
ing to the Department’s records. For the 


short tons. The heaviest previous im- 
ports were in the 1924-1925 crop year, 
when they were 44,815 short tons. That 
figure already has been’ exceeded this 
year. 

Production of dried beet pulp in the 
United States for 1928 was about 75,000 
tons, according to the Department, and 
the preliminarv estimate for 1929 is 51,- 
000 tons. 

The pulp is a by-product of beet sugar | 
factories which dry the wet pulp after 
extraction of the sugar. Large quan- | 
tities of the wet pulp are taken back to | 
the farm by beet growers and used for 
stock feed. The wet pulp can be stored | 
in holes in the ground and fed as needed, 
according to the Department. 


beet pulp which enters commerce is taken 
by one feed company, according to G. A. 
Collier, in charge of the grain, hay, feed, 
rice, and broomcorn market news service 
of the Department. The pulp contains 
about 9 per cent of protein, which is 
about two-thirds of the protein content 
of bran. It is bulky and light and is 
sold in a granular form. One of the chief | 
sources is The Netherlands. 

Imported dried beet pulp is sold largely | 
eae along the coast, Mr. Collier | 
said. 


Tariff Ruling Denies 


Department of Agriculture, 


tember to August, 1929, according to sta- | 


mill feeds in the United States this year, | 


preceding crop year they were 26,343 | 


Most of the domestic supply of dried | facts. 


| for the plaintiff if the defendant was 
| subject to the ordinary rules of liabil- 


_ Not Excused by 


| 





Type of Activity Applying to Ships 


‘Commercial Nature of Company in Primarily Seeking Is Viewed as Need 


To Prevent Gran 


| 


COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIES AND STORES, 
INc.; MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME JU- 
DICIAL COURT. 

Report of an action of tort tried in the 
Superior Court. 

P. SHERMAN for plaintiff; J. H. Gi- 
BRIDE for defendant. 
The court’s opinion, delivered July 1, 

follows in full text: 


| recover damages for personal injuries to 
| the plaintiff alleged to have been caused 
|by the negligence of the defendant, a 
corporation, its agents, servants and em- | 
ployeg by reason of which the plaintiff 
fell through a trap door on the defend- 
ant’s premises. The defendant answered 
; by a general denial and by alleging that 
| the plaintiff was not in the exercise of 
| due care, that the defendant was a chari- | 
‘table corporation and “that the business 
conducted by it was solely for the pur- | 
pose of carrying out the charitable ob- 
jects set forth in its charter of incorpo- | 





FIELD, J.—This is an action of tort to! 


Money to Be Used Later for Charitable Purpose Held 


ting of Immunity 





' Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston 
MARGARET MCKAY Vv. MORGAN MEMORIAL | 370. See Nims v. Mount Hermon Boys’ | 


School, 160 Mass. 177, 180; Foley v. 
Wesson Memorial Hospital, 246 Mass. 
; 363, 366; Enman v. Trustees of Boston 
| University, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 409, 
| 410. 


The distinction is between activities 
primarily commercial in character car- 
| ried on to obtain revenue to be used for 
charitable purposes, as in Holder v. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
supra, where there is liability for negli- 
gence, and activities carried on to accom- 
plish directly the charitable purposes of 
the corporation, incidentally yielding 
revenue, as in Conklin v. John Howard 
Industrial Home, 224 Mass. 222, where 
there is no liability for negligence. Com- 
pare Mount Hermon Boys’ School v. 
Gill, 145 Mass. 189, 147-149. 

The evidence tended to show that the 
premises in question were occupied by 
the defendant as one of eight or nine 
stores operated by it in the vicinity of 
Boston. The defendant’s treasurer testi- 
fied that the activities of the defendant, 
described “in a general way,” consisted 
of “a children’s settlement, a home for 


Bar Committee Report Says 
| Cities Need Better Means 

Of Recovery for Damage 
_ To Docks and Bridges 


| 
\ 





There is a “real need” for Federal 
| legislation to create a maritime lien 
| enforceable in the Federal courts against 
| vessels for damage which they may in- 
|flict upon land structures, the commit- 
|tee on admiralty and maritime law of 
|the American Bar Association declares 
|in its report to the association just filed 
| with the United States Shipping Board 
jon July 24. 

The report is being studied by the 
|Bureau of Law of the Board, it was 
stated orally July 24 by O. P. M. Brown, 
| Director of the Bureau. 

The committee explains in its repos 
|that because of the complexities of th® 
| issue, it recommends that the matter be 
jleft with it for further study and re- 
port. The specific question before the 
|committee, it is brought out, is the pos- 
|sibility of securing Federal legislation 
| which would rectify present conditions. 
| Lake Cities Interested 


| At the present time, the report states, 





ration and not for any private profit.” 

The trial judge on motion of the de- 
fendant “directed a verdict for the de- 
fendant on the ground that the defend- 
ant was a charitable corporation, and, | 
therefore, not liable to the plaintiff in 
damages,” and the plaintiff excepted. 
The judge reported the case on the terms | 
that if this ruling was erroneous there 
is to be a new trial, otherwise, “judg- | 
ment is to be entered on the verdict.” 
The report brings before us also rulings, 
to which the plaintiff excepted, excluding 
evidence offered by her and denying her 
motion to strike out certain matter in the 
defendant’s answer to a notice to admit | 


Immunity of Store 
Is Questioned 


The evidence tended to show that the | 
plaintiff, being, by the invitation of the | 
defendant and for the purpose of pur-| 
chasing an article of clothing, on prem- 
ises in Somerville, occupied by the de- 
fendant for the sale of articles of cloth-| 
ing and other merchandise, fell through | 
a trap door in the floor, of which no 
warning was given her, and was injured. | 
No contention is made now that there 
was not “evidence warranting a verdict 








Return of Extra Duty 





Undervaluation of New Type of 
Luggage Was Alleged 


New York, July 25.—Petition of E. 
N. Kennedy, Inc., for the remission of | 
additional duties, imposed for underval- 
uation of leather suitcases, imported 
from England, is denied in a decision just 
rendered by Justice Cline, of the United | 
States Customs Court here. 

Judge Cline writes that where the 
president of an importing company is at| 
the same time a director in a foreign, 
country which fixes the prices of a pat- 
ented article in the home market, he, 
being thoroughly familiar with all the 
facts, is charged with the burden of fa- 
miliarizing himself with the require- 
ments of the tariff law and of making 
a complete disclosure to customs officials, 
prior to entry. 

The suitcases in question represented | 
a new type of luggage, never before en- 
tered. The importing firm had the ex- 
clusive right to import these articles 
while the president of the importing com- 
pany was a director of the English com- 
pany which fixed the prices. He con- 
cluded that the dutiable value of his 
importations was represented by the low 
prices paid for quantities greater than 
the usual wholesale quantities in the 
home market, and instructed his cus- 
toms broker to enter accordingly. 

The customs appraising officers made 
substantial advances on the importations, 
carrying heavy additional duty penalties. 
In petitioning for refund, the importer 
sought to prove that the undervaluation 
of these suitcases was due to lack of 
knowledge of the proper dutiable values 
and without intent to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. 





still lower than those of the same pe- 
riod in 1929. Bond prices, on the other 
hand, showed gains over both compara- 
tive periods. Interest rates for call 
nioney were lower, while those for time 
money were higher than the preceding 
week. Both rates were lower than a year 
ago. 

Building, the activity of steel mills, 


| Adv. Sh. 


Boston Catholic 
146 Mass. 163, 


ity.” See Donnelly v. 
Cemetery Association, 
166. See also Grogan v. O’Keeffe’s Inc., 
Mass. Adv. Sh. (1929) 981, 984; Ken-| 
nedy v. Cherry & Webb Co. Lowell, Mass. 
(1929) 1007. 

It was error to direct a verdict for 
the defendant on the ground that it was 
a charitable corporation since the evi- 
dence did not warrant a ruling as mat- 
ter of law that on this ground the de- 
fendant was not “subject to the ordinary | 
rules of liability.” | 

Even if the assumption is made that | 
the defendant was a charitable corpora- 
tion, it was not on that account free from | 
liability for negligence if the negligence 
occurred in the conduct of business for 
profit, though such business, because in- 
cidental to the corporate powers, was not 
ultra vires the corporation, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof were applied wholly to its 
charitable purposes. Holder v. Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, 211 Mass. | 





Methods of Treating ! 
Heat Victims Outlined 


Indoor Workers Can Suffer} 
Sunstroke, Surgeon Says 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
soon becomes unconscious, and 
may occur in 24 hours. 

In heat prostration, however, Dr. Cum- } 
ming stated, the surface of the body is| 
cool, the pulse is rapid and variable, | 
and there is usually a feeling of sea- 
sickness, or slight nausea and faintness. | 
Under prompt treatment, the patient | 
may rapidly recover, but some cases are | 
more serious, and there may be a com- 
plete loss of consciousness, with a rapid 
and fatal termination from exhaustion, 
it was pointed out. | 

Another condition which develops in| 
hot weather, Dr. Cumming said, is known | 
|as heat cramps. Painful spasms of the 
muscles. especially those of the abdomen 
and limbs, may occur, when persons ex- 
posed to high temperatures are required 
to perform hard labor. These cramps 
are often so painful that the victim is 
forced to cry out, he said, and in some 
cases. the patient becomes unconscious 
and the convulsions resemble those of 
epilepsy. 

Much can be done to prevent condi- 
tions brought about by exposure to ex- 
cessive heat, Dr. Cumming said. In aii, 
such places as firerooms on ships, weav- | 
ing rooms, and rooms in manufacturing | 
plants, the temperature should be kept | 
down. 

In case of heat stroke, summon a 


| 


death ! 








and wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended July 12, were all 
greater than the preceding period, due 
mainly to the greater number of work- 
ing days. As compared with the week 
ended July 18, 1929, building and steel 
operations were smaller, while the re- 
ceipts of wheat in producing centers were 
greater. 

Bank loans and discounts and _ stock 
prices for the period ended July 19, 19380, 
registered increases when compared with 
the week ended July 21, 1928, two years 





ago. 
SS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-5-—-100) 


July 

19 

1930 
Steel operations .......c.secceseee . 
Bituminous-coal production ....... gt nne 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ..... 
Freight-car loadings ..........++08 = 


tLumber production .........es.e08 ais 


Wheat receipts 








Cotton POCeipts ....crcccececesses a7 
Cattle receipts ; 
Hog receipts ...... ss ; 
Price No. 2 wheat ....... 61.2 
Price cotton middling .........++. ° 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 80.1 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ . 
Fisher’s index (1926-100) ....... 83.4 
Bank debits outside New York City 122.1 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 135.3 
Interest rates, call money ........ 54.5 
UBIMONE TOLVUTOR co ccccnsccrccccnee 111.1 
os hak cs sa beasee ecco 207.4 
I an oe a a cee onset 
Interest rates, time money ......-.- 79.1 
Federal reserve ratio .eseeeeseess - 105.8 
*Revised. jRelative to weekly average 


July July June July July July July 
12 5 28 20 13 21 14 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 
75.0 63.2 84.2 125.0 122.4 93.0 91.0 
80.6 *67.2 82.0 94.0 *98.1 88.7 88.3 
121.5 124.0 126.3 138.9 138.8 115.3 114.8 

95.5 82.6 97.7 112.5 111.2 107.8 106.9] 
70.1 52.7 81.4 eri 6.2 . : 
62.2 87.3 204.4 158.1 145.9 116.2 128.8 
230.3 73.6 62.2 229.1 207.5 235.8 179.2 
6.2 6.5 18.8 *18.5 33.5 9.6 30.4 
71.2 49.7 52.2 75.0 75.3 113.0 87.7 
76.9 56.1 80.3 76.4 84.3 69.2 Tio8 
62.8 63.6 65.1 100.7 90.7 97.7 99.2 
F 50.0 50.0 70.6 67.6 17.9 80.9 
80.5 80.5 80.8 88.7 88.7 84.3 84.2 
81.2 81.9 84.1 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 
84.5 85.6 85.7 98.8 98.1 99.9 99.3 
105.2 105.38 127.5 143.6 121.6 128.4 103.8 
135.0 185.7 136.5 135.98 135.3 126.0 
62.5 57.6 54.5 230.3 209.1 1236.4 160.6 
105.2 106.9 120.4 92.4 108.1 107.4 108.1 
196.6 197.3 192.2 289.9 284.5 191.4 
106.5 106.2 106.1 104.2 104.2 107.4 108.1 
70.4 68.6 74.3 180.0 171.4 1874 13871 
105.4 104.1 108.0 95.2 94.2 89.7 87.6 


1927-1929 for week shown, 


physician, he said, and reduce the tem- 
perature of the body as rapidly as pos- 
sible by placing the patient in a cold| 
bath with applications of ice and _ ice- 
caps. This should be continued 
the temperature. as shown by, the ther- 
mometer is reduced to 100 
Fahrenheit. 

In cases of heat prostration, stim- 
ulants and friction are required, and a 
physician should. be summoned imme- 
diately, Dr. Cumming said. The surface 
of the body and the extremities shouid 
be rubbed, and hot-water bottles placed 
at the feet, while the body should be 
wrapped in blankets. If the head is 
hot, cold water should be applied, it 
was said, and mustard plasters should 
be vlaced on the feet and body. 


| eral fund used for carrying on these en- | 


homeless men and for middle-aged work- Bre : : 
ing women, a farm for fresh air children, the communities most seriously interested 
and industries which gave employment to|i" the subject are those bordering on 
persons who are handicapped and tem-|the Great Lakes, the City of Portland, 
porarily out of employment.” | Oreg., and the City of Los Angeles. 
Two classes of people were employed—| “The situation on the Great Lakes was 
“those who * * * carry on the work and represented to the committee as being 
oversee it, and others selected from the| Serious,” says the report. “It was 
welfare or employment bureau who are | Stated that various municipalities owned 
simply given temporary relief. The|Wharves, bridges, etc., constructed at 
latter class if they are able * * * are| public expense, and that these structures 
put to work in the * * * workshops as | had been damaged by vessels and that it 
are other persons who are sent to them|has been frequently impossible to secure 
by other social agencies; * * * after in-|any redress against the owners of the 
vestigation if a man needs to be lifted |cffending vessels.” 
over a hard place, he is given something! This condition, according to the com- 
to do in the industries, and paid for his| mittee, is due to the fact that at present, 
work with receipts taken in from the | if a vessel while being navigated by a 
stores, said receipts being part of a gen- compulsory pilot, comes into collision, her 
owners are not liable for any damage 


terprises; * * * all the money received; which may be attributed to the fault or 
from the sale of goods in the store con-| neglect of the pilot 
ducted by the corporation goes into the| Procedure which may be taken in 
treasury and is expended by helping peo-/} State courts in such cases were described 
ple, either by giving them things when | to the committee as wholly inadequate 
it is necessary or supplying them with| by Ernest Bruncken, the secretary of the 
wn = and in ye” pe on the! Milwaukee board of harbor commission- 
children’s settlement or fresh air work,)ers, the report states. 
or some other phase of the corporation’s | Municipalities Need Relief 
— i Aaa asi ti | Mr. Bruncken stated, says the report, 
tified that “all the money that ommnen into lle nei sete bee gree yea a 
3 ° 8 rious on zreat Lakes, and that it was 
the treasury of the corporation, latte | Conese: that case ante be ion by 
at tar ieee Gee public} Congress in order to relieve a 
& Use re , e rposes “ ™ “3 \ ties, bordering on the Great Lakes, 
_ it me receives clothing which 18| which had invested large sums of money 
work, that ents langely wih fame | igNtaengy eres and thes DroDsety 
, ’ Bes Eig an ver rigable waters. e 
lies, and that all applicants are referred caaauk chia - 
- the welfare bureau which supplies em-| “A number of the members of your 
ee ——— ee aes committee have had experiences in cases 
oe onus Ww : pe is char a their own experi- 
they attempt to restore them in an in-| ences have made’ them fully realize that 
dustrial sense”; that the defendant “con-|the statements made by Mr. Bruncken 
the children of mothers who have to/ ate, quite true. For these reasons your 
§ B lea i is > ini t there 
work and that the mother is put to work | ee * concent tie aaa ca 
oe the workshops conducted by the | fortunate condition of the law, if that 
efendant. can be done. 


Activities Said to Be | ‘Moreover, as the law now stands, the 


. Freee s ; owner of a ship has the option of choos- 
Commercial in Character |ing one or two jurisdictions, either me 
On cross-examination he testified that | Common law court or the admiralty 
“even if the defendant received mer- 


|court; in addition, he may sue in rem 
chandise for nothing and sold it in the| “xd - yore; waitess is ow Ss 
stores for a certain sum, still there was | ‘#"¢ Structures 1s confined to ¢ 


until | 


degrees | 


no profit to the corporation on such sale; 
that in some instances it cost more to} 


repair the article which was donated: 


| than the same was sold for, in which case 


the corporation lost momey on that par-| 
ticular sale”; that the “industries are 
maintained and operated as a means of | 
securing money for carrying out the! 
charitable purposes of the corporation”; 
that the work of these industries “in and! 
of itself does not consist of extending! 
relief to poor and destitute persons or | 
giving religious instructions, but that 
usually combined with the * * * [other | 
activities of the corporation] it does con- 
stitute such; that the sale of merchan- | 
dise in stores occupied by * * * [the de- | 
fendant] did not constitute the giving, 
of religious instruction, but it was for| 
the general uplift of those with whom | 
the defendant dealt; that he didn’t know | 
just what terms he would use to describe! 
the situation, but it was for the ‘general | 
uplift.’ ” | 

There was other testimony as to the | 
beneficent work of the defendant. On 
the evidence, however, the jury would 
have been warranted in finding that the 
activities of the defendant at the store 
in which the accident occurred were com- 
mercial in character, being carried on 
primarily to obtain money to be used for 
the general charitable purposes of the de- 
fendant and not to accomplish directly 
any specific charitable purpose to which 


| the receipt of money was merely inci- 


dental, and, consequently, that the de- 
fendant was “subject to the ordinary 
rules of liability.” See Hall v. College of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


British Tin Production 
Cut to Stabilize Prices 


Manufacturers Close Plants for 
Two-Month Period 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| States as a nonproducer of the essertial 
metal, according to the minerals divi- 


!owne 


mon law remedy in personam. 

“To make matters worse, when_ the 
ry of the ship is in a position to limit 
his liability, he may compel the owner of 
the land structure to come into the ad- 
mirality court assert his claim for a non- 
maritime tort, although that court is 
closed to the owner of the land structure 
as a tribunal which he may seek velun- 
tarily. On the face of it, such a situa- 
tion seems so anomalous that it seems 
there must be some way to remedy it.” 

The committee, after citing various 
authorities on the matter, states that the 
problem is “full of difficulties,” and that 

a final and definite conclusion as to what 
may be done to rectify the situation can- 
not be reached hastily. “Your commit- 
tee is loath to say that the problem is 
insoluble, as it would seem that our Gov- 
ernment certainly should not be left in 
a position where nothing can be done to 
supply so obvious a need,” the report 
states. 

It is recommended by the committee 
that a statutory definition of the term 
“collison” be made “so as to include in 
that definition contact between a land 
structure and navigable vessel.” Such 
a change in the law, it continues “would 
result in giving relief to those who feei 
they need it.” 

In conclusion the report states: 

| “Your committee recommends, how- 
;ever, that this question be left with it 
for further study, as it hopes that with 
| the indication of the fundamental princi- 
| ples involved, it may obtain the views of 
jothers on its suggestions, which in so 
|far as they are aware are made for the 
first time in this report. Your commit- 
tee desires to consider such views and 
| would prefer postponing a final report 
until it has had an opportunity to do so. 
Accordingly, your committee recommends 
that this subject be left with it for fur- 
ther study.” 

Members of the committee are T. 
Catesby Jones, chairman: George R. 
Farnum, George H. Terriberry, Joseph 

| W. Henderson, and Charles K. Poe. The 
| report will be presented at the fifty-third 
|annual meeting of the association to be 


| held in Chicago on Aug. 20, 21 and 22, 





Revision of Import Tariffs 


sion. | 
| It was pointed out that in 1929 ihe 
United States imports of pig tin, amount- | 
ling to 87,132 long tons, were approx1- 
| mately 45 per cent of the estimated world | to take effect on July 27, 
}output for the year. Total imports jfor| nounced in the Austrian Official Gazette 
| consumption by Great Britain, Germany |of July 22, 1930, according to a radio- 
and France during the year did not ®x-| gram from Commercial Attache Gardner 


Is Announced by Austria 


A» number of Austrian tariff changes 
27, 1930, are an* 


| ceed this figure, it was pointed out. 
Of the total tin production in 1929, as 

reported by the American Bureau of 

Metal Statistics, the Federated Malay 





Heat cramps often may be prevented 
by the use of tincture of nux vomica in 
a glass of water, taken three times a 
day, Dr. Cumming pointed out, and he 
recommended that those who work in 
overheated places should use oatmeal 
water instead of plain water. If the 
cramps are very severe, the patient 
should be placed in a hot bath, the 
muscles should be rubbed vigorously, 
and quantities of warm water should be 
administered by mouth. 


Excessive users of stimulants are 





126.7| are those of temperate habits, it was | 


pointed out. : : 
Every Summer brings its toll of fa- 


192.0 | talities, Dr. Cumming said, and many. 


{could be prevented if competent medical 

help were summoned immediately, and 
temporary remedies administered until 
the physician arrives, 


| States supplied about 35 per cent, Bolivia 
124 per cent, and the Netherland East 
Indies 18 per cent, aggregating 77 pcr 
cent of the world output. 

According to the division, approxi- 





|mately 52 per cent of the total world 
output of metallic tin in 1929 originuiea 
in the British Empire. In addition, 1t 
| was explained, practically all of the tin 
produced in Bolivia for years has been 
shipped to England for smelting. The 
| financial interest of British capital in 
|the tin industry is proportionate to the 
pacity maintained by the empire; there 
fore, it was pointed out, it is evident 
that any steps to stabilize the tin in 
dustry from a producer’s point of view 
naturally would originate within 
British Empire. 


| 


the 


; Richardson, Vienna. Among the most 
‘important changes are the increase of 
duty on rosin from 10 to 24; turpentine, 
from 16 to 36; veneer, from 30 to 250; 
razor blades, from 2,000 to 4,000; road 
rollers, from 29 to 60, all gold crowns 
per 100 kilos and on roofing paper and 
cardboard by one-fifth to one-half of the 
present rates. At the same time the 
duty on typewriters will be decreased 
from 4 to 1.50 gold crowns per kilo. 

| The complete text of the decree is in 
|the mails. The decree also contains duty 
changes to be effective at later dates, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
eerie ma 


more likely to suffer from the heat than) control of production and smelting ca-| visible supply of tin at the end of Jan- 


uary, 1930, amounted to 29,032 long tons, 
as compared with 24,237 tons in January, 
1929, 15,244 in the 1928 month, »and 15,- 
342 in January, 1927. By the end of 
May, 1930, 39,771 long tons were re- 
corded, against 24,765, 17,064, and 14,- 


It was pointed out that according to| 655 on the corresponding 1929, 1928 and 
a leading American authority, the world’s|1927 dates, it was explained, 


( 


y 
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North Carolina Law Held Not to Bar 
Contract for Rights in Realty System 





Indictment Said to Be Invalid, Transaction 
Not Being Speculative Agreement Within | 
Scope of State’s Blue Sky Law 


{ 

siete 
State of North Carolina: Raleigh 
| 


STATE OF NorTH CAROLINA V. JOHN L. 
HEATH AND Howard A. HEATH; 
NortH CAROLINA SUPREME Court, No. 
276. 

Appeal from Robeson County. 

DENNIS G. BruMmiIttT, Attorney General, 
and FRANK Nasu, Assistant Attorney 
General, for State; NoRMA JANET 
WINBURN for defendants. 


The court’s opinion delivered July 
follows in full text: 

Separate bills of indictment were found 
against the defendants and at the trial 
the two actions were consolidated and 
trigd together. The indictments charged 
the defendants with unlawfully, wilfully, 
and feloniously offering for sale, selling, 
and causing to be sold to Ed. B. Free- 
man a certain certificate of interest in a 


» 


profit sharing agreement, or investment | 
contract, without first registering the | 


same in accordance with the provisions 
of law. : 

The jury returned the following spe- 
cial verdict: 

“1, On Jan. 20, 1928, the defendants 
entered into a written contract with Ed. 
B. Freeman, of the County of Robeson, 
which is attached as Exhibit ‘A.’ 

“2. A copy of the copyright mentioned 

4, the contract (Exhibit ‘A’ is hereto at- 
tached, marked Exhibit ‘B.’ 

“3. Ed. B. Freeman complied with the 

contract on his part. 


“4, No application was made by the| 


defendants or either of them, pursuant 


to the ‘Capital Issues Law,’ Consolidated | 


Statutes, chapter 71A, for the registra- 


tion of the securities sold by the defend- | 


ants to Ed. B. Freeman, and the de- 
fendants made no application for li- 


cense as dealers or salesmen under the} 


said capital issues law, and no order of 
registration for the security was issued 
by the securities department, and no li 
cense was issued to either of the defend- 
ants as a salesman or as a dealer. 

“If, upon these facts, the court be of 
the opinion that the defendants, or either 
of them, are guilty, the jury sv tinds; 
otherwise, not guilty.” 

The court expressed the opinion that 
upon the facts thus found the defendants 
should be acquitted, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty. 

Exhibit A is a contract between John 
L. Heath, J. Cecil Heath, J. Talton 
Heath, and Howard A. Heath, partners 
doing business under the name of Heath 
Brothers Realty Transfer System of 
Guilford County, and Ed. B. Freeman, 
of Robeson County. 

The partners have a copyright on their 
system for the first term of 28 years 
from May 8, 1924, and contracted that 
Freeman should have the exclusive use 
of their system in the counties of Robe- 
son, Columbus, Bladen, Hoke, and Scot- 
land, in consideration of $3,000, to be 
paid in installments. 


Terms of Contract for 


System Set Forth 


The remainder of the contract fol- 
lows, the partners being the parties of 
the first part and Ed. B. Freeman, the 
party of the second part: 

“It is further agreed that the party 

‘the second part shall work or cause to 

worked in the counties mentioned 
above the Heath Brothers Realty Trans- 
fer System and to receive 80 per cent of 


the gross receipts charged for this serv- | 


ice whether collected through listing fees 
or 1 per cent commission, 
Brothers Realty Transfer System to re- 
ceive the remaining 20 per cent to be 
paid to the parties of the first part 
monthly. 

“It is further agreed that the party of 
bine second part will pay all expenses in- 
curred by the operation of the above 


system, except 20 per cent of advertising | 


incurred for advertising said system, 


which will be paid by the party of the! 


first part. 

“It is further agreed that Heath Broth- 
ers Realty Transfer System will assist 
the party of the second part in getting 
the above named business organized and 
put in working condition. 

“It is further agreed that the party 
of the second part will mail to all real 
estate dealers a copy of descriptions of 
all lands listed in the counties mentioned 
above by the party of the second part, 
together with a copy of same to the home 


office of the parties of the first part at} 


Greensboro, N. C. 

“It is further agreed that the duration 
of this contract shall be for the remain- 
ing period of the copyright under which 
the parties of the first part are operat- 
ing and that the party of the second part 
or his heirs or assigns shall have the 
privilege of renewing said contract under 


the same conditions as this contract is | 


made. 

“It is further agreed that the party of 
the second part or his assigns shall have 
the right to sell or dispose of this con- 


tract or any part thereof subject to the | 


approval of the parties of the first part. 


“Parties of the first part agree to pay | 


the party of the second part 50 per cent 
of all net profits that may be obtained 
from auction sales conducted or contracts 
yritten or caused to be written by either 
® the parties above mentioned in the 
above mentidned counties.” 


Provisions Covering 


Indictment Quoted 
ApamMs, J.—The defendants were in- 


dicted for selling to Ed. B. Freeman “a! 


certain certificate of interest in a profit- 
sharing agreement, or investment con- 


tract, without first having registered the | 


same in accord with the provisions of 
law.” The law regulating the sale of se- 
curities is contained in chapter 149 of 
the Public Laws of 1927, and in chapter 
71A of the North Carolina Code of 1927. 

One of the penal subsections is as fol- 
lows: 

Whoever shall sell or cause to be sold, or 
offer to sell or cause to be offered for sale, 
any security in this State, which is not ex- 
empt under any of the provisions of sec 
tion 3 (Michie’s Code 3924-1), unless sold 

“in any transaction exempt under any of the 
provisions of section 4 (Michie’s Code 2924- 
m), and which such securities so sold or 
caused to be sold or so offered for sale or 


caused to be offered for sale, shall not have | 


been registered as provided in this act, shall 
be guilty of a violation of the act, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned 
in the State prison for a period of not less 
than one, nor more than five years, or fined 
not more than one thousand 


in any sum 
dollars ($1,000), or both, Laws 1927, c. 
149, sec. 23(c); Michie’s Code, sec, 3924 
(ff) (¢). 

“Security” is defined jin section 2 


‘(i\ichie’s Code 3924(k) (c): “he term|ice in working the transfer system in| within the terms of the statute upon| 
‘gmcurities’ or ‘security’ shall include any,' those counties in which he was to have] which the indictment is drafted, And by! v. Creasy Corpora 


and Heath | 


note, stock certificate, stock, treasury | 
| stock, bond, debenture, evidence of in- 
debtedness, transferable certificate or in- 
| terest or participation, certificate of in- 
, terest in a profit-sharing agreement, cer- | 
| tificate of interest in an oil, gas or min- 
ing lease, collateral trust certificate, 
any transferable share, investment con- 
tract, or beneficial interest in or title to| 
property or profits or any other invest- 
ment commonly known as security.” { 
| In section 9 (Michie’s Code 3924-r) it 
is provided that “all securities required 
by this act to be registered before being 
sold in this State, and not entitled to reg- 
istration by notification, shall be regis- 
tered only by qualification in the manner | 
provided by this section.” 


Strict Construction of 


Penal Statute Favored 

The term “sale” includes any agree- 
ment whereby a person ‘transfers or 
agrees to transfer either the ownership | 
of or an interest in a security. “Sale” 
|or “sell” includes also an attempt to sell, | 
an option of purchase or sale, a sub- 
{ scription, or an offer to sell either di- 
rectly or by an agent, or by a circular 
letter, advertisement, or otherwise. Sec. ! 
2(d); Michie’s Code, 3924(k) (d). 

It is to be noted that although the stat 
ute gives the word “security” a compre- | 
hensive definition, the indictment directs 
our inquiry to the question whether the | 
paper executed by the parties is an “in-! 
vestment contract,” or a “certificate of 
interest in a profit-sharing agreement.” 
There no contention that the paper 
referred to was registered or that it is 
within any of the exempted classes. 

If a person shall sell any security 
“embraced and referred to” in the act | 
without having it registered as therein 
provided, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony. The statute containing this pro-| 
vision penal. That penal statutes | 
must be construed strictly is a funda- 
mental rule. The forbidden act must 
come clearly within the prohibition of the 
statute, for the scope of a penal statute 
; will not ordinarily be enlarged by con- 
struction to take in offenses not clearly 
described; and any doubt on this point 
| will be resolved in favor of the defend- 
ant. S. v. Kearney, 8 N. C., 53; Smith- 


““ 


is 


is 


Ss 
wick v. Williams, 30 N. C., 268; Hines v. 
RB: i, 96 -N. €., 464; Cox v. BR: R.,. 148 
N. C., 459. 
“Blue Sky” 
the appellate 
States and by 
United States. 


laws have been upheld by 
court of this and other 
the Supreme Court of the 
S. v. Agey, 171 N. C. 831; 


B. & L. Asso. v. Coffman, 162 S. W. 
(Arl.) 1090; Ex parte Taylor, 66 So. 
(Fla.) 292; Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., | 


242 U. S. 589, 61 Law ed. 480; Caldwell 
v. Sioux Falls Stock Yards Co., 242 U.| 
S. 559, 61 Law ed. 493; Merrick v. Hal-| 
sey & Co., 242 U. S., 568, 61 Law ed. 438. 


Protection of Public 


Called Law’s Objective } 

The validity of the statute granted, the 
defendants cannot be convicted unless 
their conduct involved a breach of the | 
letter and the spirit of the law. The pur- | 
| pose of the law as pointed out in Hall v. | 
| Geiger-Jones Company, supra, “to | 
protect the public against the imposition 
of unsubstantial schemes and the securi- 
ties based upon them.” One of the se- 


is 


curities mentioned in the indictment is 
;an_ “investment contract.” 
The term is not defined in the act, 


but it implies the apprehension of an in- 
vestment as well as of a contract. The 
word “investment” has no_ technical 
definition and its meaning in particular 
| cases is often determined by its relation 
to the context. It has been variously 
defined as the conversion of money into 
property from which a profit is to be de- 
rived in the ordinary course of trade or 
| business; an expenditure for profits; the 
placing of capital to secure an income 
from its use. 

We have found comparatively few 
cases in which the meaning of “invest- 
ment contract” has been given. In S. 
|v. Gopher Tire and Rubber Co., 177 N. 
W. (Minn.) 937, the supreme court of 
Minnesota in analyzing a statute de-| 
}nouncing “investment contracts” said: 
“The placing of capital or laying out of 
money in a way intended to secure in- 
come or profit from its employment is an 
investment , word is commonly 
| used and unde ; and that if the de- 
fendants sold i.s certificates to purchas- 
ers who paid their money justly expect- 
ing to receive an income or profit from 
;the investment, it would seem that the 
statute should apply.” The certificate 
set out in that case recited this provision: 
“That defendant will annually set aside 
as a bonus to certificate holders all of 
| its excess earnings after paying operat- 
ing expenses, fixed charges, and dividends 
to stockholders, the same to be distrib- 
uted at its option in the form of pre- 
ferred stock.” 


| Contract in Present 
| Suit Distinguished 


The definition of “investment contract” 
in the case just cited, was adhered to in 
8S. v. Evans, 191 N. W. (Minn.) 425, in 
which the contract gave to the purchaser 
an option to surrender his contract and 
take back the money he had paid, with a 
bonus of $70 for each $1,000, from the 
profits obtained on the sale of contracts. | 
It was adhered to in S. v. Ogden, 191 
N. W. 916, in which the “unit holders” 
were to participate in profits in propor- 
tion to their holdings, and in S. v. Bush- 
ard, 205 N. W. 370, the defendant was 
to participate in profits as the result of 
his investment and eventually to receive 
certificates of corporate stock. 
| In S. v. Agey, 171 N. C. 831, decided 
|in 1916, the court construed the statute | 
then in effect. There the defendant was 
the agent of a Tennessee corporation en- 
| gaged in selling tracts of land in Georgia | 
| for fig orchards. The purchaser paid in| 
}installments and the company reserved | 
title, promising to convey to the pur- 
chaser when the last payment was made. 
| The company was to cultivate, prune, and 
take care of the orchard for five years. 
The purchaser took no part in it. 


as *>«t 


It was 
held that the corporation was an “in- 
vestment” company, that the defendant 
| was offering for sale the “obligation of 
ja foreign corporation,” and “evidences 
| of property” in violation of the law as it | 
then existed. In other cases the question 
|before the court was the fraudulent 
| sale of stocks or bonds. Bank v. Felton, 
188 N. C. 384; S. v. Deposit Co., 191 N. 
C. 643; Hotel Corporation v. Bell, 192 
N. C. 621. 
The distinguishing features of the con- 
j tract in question are apparent. Free- 


}man was to get his income from the gross |the contract included in the special ver- 


amount received for his individual serv-, 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 











Fraud—False representations—Misrepresentations to purchaser of real estate 
—Knowledge of falsity of statements— 
False representations inducing the purchase of 
though made without knowledge of their falsity. 
Newbérg v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27238, July 11, 1930. 


real estate are actionable, 








Insurance—Life insurance—Avoidance of policy—False representations as to 
disease and consultation of physicians— 

Where applicant for life and total disability policy had suffered from some 
nervous disorder and had consulted physicians, including a skilled neurologist, 
in January, and on failure of physicians to find any physical reason for his con- 
dition, returned to work and seemed to make a prompt and thorough recovery 
without further symptons of trouble until July when he became insane, state- 
ments in application made during June that he had not suffered from or con- 
sulted physicians for any disease of the brain or nervous system, although false, 
did not avoid the policy, under a statute requiring false answers to have been 
wilfully false and fraudulently mad« to constitute a defense to an action on the 
policy, there being no proof that applicant knew, when he consulted physicians, 
that he was suffering from a disorder of the brain or nervous system. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. Cohen et al.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 2851, July 12, 
1930. 

Insurance—Life insurance—Time of taking effect—Conflict between provisions 
of policy and application— 

A life policy took effect on the date specitied in the policy, not withstanding 
conflicting provisions of application that insurance should not take effect until 
delivery of policies and payment of first premiums, since where there is a con- 
flict between the provisions of the policy and the statements contained in the 
application, the former controls. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. Cohen et al.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 2851, July 12, 
1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Statutory provisions—Right of way—Simultaneous 
approach of given point in intersection— 

Under a Washington statute giving the right of way to vehicles on the right 
when vehicles simultaneously approach a given point within the intersection, 
regardless of which vehicle first enters or reaches the intersection, all rights of 
way are relative and the duty to avoid accidents or collisions rests upon both 
drivers; the primary duty of avoiding such accidents rests upon the driver on 
the left and he must’ perform such duty with reasonable regard to the maintenance 
of a fair margin of safety at all times; vehicles colliding within the intersec- 
tion were simultaneously approaching a given point within the meaning of the 
statute unless the driver on the right so wrongfully, negligently or unlawfully 
operated his car as would deceive a reasonably prudent driver on the left and 
warrant him in going forward upon the assumption that he had the right to 
proceed, the burden of so proving being on the driver on the left. 

Martin v. Haden Feldt; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22487, July 7, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Contracts—Bids—Letting contract to highest bidder— 

An order of the council of a Massachusetts city requiring bids for purchases 
by the city in amounts exceeding $500 and providing for award of contracts to 
lowest responsible bidders was not a mere rule governing the course of its parlia- 
mentary business, or a rule intended as a securily against hasty action which 
might be modified or waived at will, but was a limitation on the action of the 
council, and the action of the council in disregarding the bids for sale of fire de- 
partment apparatus to the city, and in making a contract with the highest 
bidder, where responsible sellers of high grade apparatus had submitted lowe 
bids, was void. 

Burt et al. v. Municipal Council of Taunton; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., J ily 5, 1930. 


Vendor and purchaser—Warranty of tithe—Incumbrances—Railroad track cross- 
ing lot— 

A railroad track crossing a lot was an “incumbrance” for which warrantor of 
title was liable regardless of whether he had knowledge thereof. 

Newberg v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincey R. R. Co. et 
No. 27238, July 11, 1930. 


al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., 


Vendor and purchaser—Warranty of tithe—Measure of damages for breach— 
Incumbrances— 

The measure of damages for breach of warranty of title by reason of an in- 
cumbrance, if the incumbrance is practically inextinguishable as in the case of a 
permanent easement, is the difference,sin the value of the land without and with 
the incumbrance. 

Newberg v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
No. 27238, July 11, 1930. 


Co, et al.; Ne br. 


Sup. Ct. 


Workmen’s compensation—Amount of compensation—Compensation for tempo- 
rary total disability and for loss of members— 

Where an employe, by an accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, loses by immediate amputation certain parts of three fingers, he 
is entitled, under a section of the North Carolina workmen's compensation act, 
to compensatios for temporary total incapacity or disability during the healing 
period, in addition to the amount allowed for loss of the members under another 
section of the act, the payment of compensation for loss of members starting 
on the termination of payments for temporary total incapacity. 

Rice v. Denny Roll & Panel Co. et al.e N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 417, July 2 


1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Blue sky laws—Securities to which applicable—Sale of exclusive right to use real 
estate system in certain counties— 

The North Carolina blue sky law did not apply to a contract by which the 
owners of a copyrighted realty transfer system sold a person the exclusive right 
to use the system in certain counties, such contract not being a “certificate of 
interest in a profit-sharing agreement” or an “investment contract” within the 


meaning of such law.—State v. 
1678, July 26, 1930. 


Heath et al. (N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 


Charities—Liability for torts—Operation of store— 

A charitable corporation operating a store was subject to the ordinary rules 
of liability for negligence if it was operating the store primarily to obtain money 
to be used for the general charitable purposes of the corporation and not to 
accomplish directly any specific charitable purpose to which the receipt of money 
was merely incidental—McKay v. Morgan Memorial Co-operative Industries & 
Stores, Inc. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1672, July 26, 1930. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Patents—Patentability— 

When the question of patentability is close or in doubt, the presumption of 
validity is regarded as controlling. —Thomas Day Co. v. Doble Laboratories. (C. 
C. A. 9.)—V_ U. S. Daily 1678, July 26, 1930, 





Patents—Oil burner valid but not infringed— 


Patent 1131683 to Doble for oil burner valid but not infringed, Patent 1359042 
to Doble for oil burner valid but not infringed.—Thomas Day Co. y. Doble 
Laboratories. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily 1673, July 26, 1930. 


Trade marks—Pleading and practice in Patent Office— 
: Nothing in the statute prevents examiner of trade marks being delegated by 
Commissioner to determine motion to dissolve trade mark interferences.—San 
Juan Fishing & Packing Co. v. Conniff. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1673, 
July 26, 1930. : 
Trade marks—Pleading and practice in Patent Office— 
Action sustaining motion to dissolve interference held res adjudicata in sub- 
sequent cancellation between same parties for same mark, and necessitates dis- 
missal of cancellation petition—San Juan Fishing & Packing Co. vy. Conniff. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1673, July 26, 1930. 


Trade marks—Pleading and practice in Patent Office—Motion to dissolve— 
Motion to dissolve is merely proceeding to obtain reconsideration inter partes 
and, upon argument, reconsideration of question decided by examiner of trade 
marks when he originally determined that interference existed.--San Juan Fish- 
ing & Packing Co, v. Conniff. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily 1678, July 26, 1930. 
than amihnn 
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of 


the benefit its exclusive use. The the same reasoning we are led to the con- 
fact that he was to retain only a per-. clusion that the contract is not a “cer- 
centage of the gross receipts does not tificate of*interest in a profit-sharing 


affect the nature or quality of the serv- | agreement.” 
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‘Patent for Oil Burner Adjudged Examiner Upheld 


'1920—by 


, Matic Heating Corporation of Blooming- 


lit 


2 


Court Applies Presumption of Validity in Sustaining Issue 
On Evidence as to Prior Art Indicating Question 
Of Patentability te Be in Doubt 


San Francisco, Calif. 
THOMAS DAY COMPANY V. DOBLE LABORA- 
TORIES; CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, 
NINTH Circuit, No. 6050. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of California. 
GEORGE L. WILKINSON, LANGDON Moore, 


| they are to be vaporized or atomized and 
fed to the burner in the form of a spray 
,or “mist” in a combustion chamber hav- 
{ing an ample supply of air, heated to a 
comparatively high temperature. 

As embodied in the concrete device 
exhibited by the drawings the intention 


JoHN H. MILLER and A. W. BoYKEN | covered by the first patent may be thus 
for appellant; Lyon & Lyon, FRep-| described: As already noted, it was in- 
ERICK S. Lyon, LEONARD S. LYON,| tended primarily to operate automobiles, 


HENRY S. RICHMOND and CHARLES M. 

FRYER for appellee. 
Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH 

Circuit Judges. 

The court’s opinion delivered July 
follows in full text: 

DIETRICH, Circuit Judge. 
lee, a research corporation 
holder of two combination 
Doble No. 1151683. issued Mar. 
and Doble No. 1359042, issued Nov. 16, 
its bill of complaint charged 
the appellant with infringement of claim 
No. 1 of the first and claims 2, 3 and 4 
of the second, in that it was selling in 
California what was referred to in the 
record as the Oil-O-Matic heating device | 
manufactured by the Williams Oil-O- 


by using steam power instead of the ex- 


and WILBUR,; the more common form of 
,engines. The steam is to be generated 
in an ordinary tubular boiler by the ap- 
plication thereto of heat from burning 
kerosene or other heavier oils. 
Through separate conduits oil and air, 
in measured quantities, are introduced 
into the casing or chamber of a rotary 
tan, where they are thoroughly stirred 
and mixed by the fan, and the combus- 
tible mixture thus formed is then forced 
on through a discharge duct into a pre- 
heated chamber under the burner, and 
thence through slots or holes, into the 
burner or the combustion chamber be- 
neath the boiler, where it is ignited by 
an electrical sparking device. The éle- 
ments of the whole mechanism are so in- 
terrelated and coordinated that it is au- 
tomatically operated by electrical means 


r 
fy 


The appel- 
and the 
patents 

16, 1915, 


ton, Ill. 
While the manufacturer was not form- 
ally made a party, through its counsel 


_ conducted the defense in the name| which in turn are dependent upon or 
of appellant. Generally speaking, the automatically regulated by the tempera- 
two patents cover apparatus for the , 


ture or pressure condition of the water 


burning of oi] and transmitting the heat} jn the boiler. 


thus generated to a heat-absorbing me- 


plosive agency of a gasoline employed in | 
automobile | 


The later patent differs from the first 


) | Valid But Not Infringed in Suit Ty Denying Right 


— To Cancel Mark 


Prior Ruling in Interference 
Action Between Parties 
Held to Bar Petition for 
Canéellation 


SAN JUAN FISHING & PACKING COMPANY 
v. Harry CONNIFF; COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Application for cancellation No. 1993 of 
trade mark registration issued July 31, 
1923, No. 171236, for canned salmon. 

MIDA, VALENTINE & JONES and EUGENE 

I. STEVENS for San Juan Vishing & 
Packing Co.; MASON, FENWICK & LAW- 
RENCE for Harry Conniff. 

The Commissioner’s opinion rendered 
July 12, follows in full text: 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the petitioner, San Juan 
Fishing & Packing Company, of the de- 
| cision of the examiner of trade mark in- 
terferences dismissing the petition for 
the cancellation of registration No. 171- 
236, issued July 31, 1923, to Harry Con- 
niff, doing business as Angeles Packing 
, Company, for the notation “San W an” 
as a trade mark for canned salmon. 
The record snows that in a previous 
interference No. 1440 between the same 
parties and the same trade marks, a 
motion to disolve was filed by the regis- 
trant here, Conniff, and that this motion 
was granted, after hearing, by the ex- 


dium, such as water, for steam power o1 
house-heating purposes; in the first, use 
for propelline automobiles by steam is 
given prominence, and in the second not 
only automobile boilers are specifically 
mentioned but “water heaters and house 
heaters.” 

Infringement Found 

By Trial Court 

The alleged infringing device, Oil-O- 
Matic, is specifically a house-heating 
apparatus devised and put on the mar 
ket subsequently to both patents. By the 
court below the patents were held valid 
and the Oil-O-Matie device an infringe 
ment. The following is claim No. 1 of 
the earlier patent: 

“In an automatic fuel regulating sys- 
tem the combination of means adapted to 
receive a heat-absorbing medium, a 
burner associated therewith, means for 


| forming a combustible mixture, pressure- 


ja 


'niting said spray, means for adding air 
|to the ignited spray, means for driving 
; said spray-producing means and said air 
adding means, and means responsive to 


creating means for forcing the mixture 
to the burner, a sparking mechanism 
associated with the burner, a source of 
electricity, a motor supplied from said 


source and operating said mechanism 
and said pressure-creating means, and 
means, responsive to changes in condi- 


tions in the heat-absorbing medium, for 
controlling said motor.” 

And claim 2 of the later patent is as 
follows: 

“The combination with means adapted 
to receive a heat-absorbing medium, of 
fuel mixing device associated there- 
with, means for producing a spray of air 


;chamber provided for that purpose, this 


and fuel in said device, means for ig-| 


changes in conditions in the heat-ab- 
sorbing medium for controlling said 
driving means.” 

Claim 3 thereof differs from 2 only 


in that it is a little more specific touch- 
ing the means for producing the spray 
of air and fuel, the means for adding 
air to the ignited spray and means for 
driving the spray-producing and air-add- 
ing means. And claim 
3 only in that the end thereof is added 
the last element specified in claim 2. 

+ 

Features of Heaters 


Are Compared 

It familiar knowledge that any 
reasonable measure of combustion of 
heavy oils is conditioned upon their first 


Is 


4 differs from} 
| and 


j effects the same result, cannot be inven- 


being broken up into fine particles and! 


mixed with air so that there may be 


present a sufficient available supply of 
results 


oxygen. Hence to get the best 





“xcuse for Company’s 


Negligence Rejected 


| Charitable Objectives Said Not 


To Justify Immunity 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Physicians & Surgeons, 254 Mass. 
100. 

There was no error in excluding a lia- 
bility insurance policy covering the de- 
fendant corporation, offered by the plain- 
tiff, accompanied by a waiver of all rights 
against the defendant except as it was 
protected under such policy. The defend- 
ant by taking out liability insurance 
would not enlarge its liability for negli- 
gence, even though by reason of such 
insurance damages might be paid to the 


95, 


| plaintiff without diverting funds held for 


charitable purposes. Enman y. Trustees 
of Boston University, Mass. Adv. Sh. 
(1930) 409, 410-411. Wliliams v. Church 
Home for Females & Infirmary for Sick, 
228 Ky. 355, 358. And no error appears 
in the exclusion of questions asked in 
behalf of the plaintiff since they con- 
templated answers embodying conclu- 
sions of law. 

The plaintiff, by written notice, called 
upon the defendant to admit certain 
material facts, under G. L. ¢. 231, sec. 
69, as amended by St. 1926, c. 381, sec. 
1. Thereafter she made a motion that 
certain matter contained in the defend- 
ant’s answer be struck out as “irrelevani, 
immaterial and improperly — included 
therein,” and “that the facts contained in 
the plaintiff’s notice be ruled to have 
been admitted” by the defendant. This 
motion was denied and the plaintiff ex- 
cepted. Though some of this matter in 
the defendant’s answer was responsive 


|to the notice only in a somewhat remote 
degree, it was not wholly irrelevant or | 


ice. This applies also to the provision 
that the company shall pay Freeman one- to denounce are speculative 
half the net profits derived from auc-| which have no basis. It was deemed} 


tion sales or contracts written by either 
of the parties. The contract does not 
contemplate the placing of Freeman’s 
money with the partners in a way in-| 
tended to secure an income from its em- 
ployment by them in the conduct of the 
business. 
The result 


necessary to supervise the efforts of or- 


is obvious. In our opinion 
investors, 


Felton, 


the 
Vv. 


S. V. Agey, supra; Bank 


is not an “investment contract” supra; S. v, 


dict 


tion, 248 S, W. 1046; 


ganizers and promoters who offer to sell | Creasy Corporation v, Enz. Bros. 
stocks, bonds, and other securities in per-| 187 N. W. 666. It appears from the con- 
son or by agents; and to save investors’ tract under consideration that the an- 
from laying out their money in securities| ticipated profits were dependent chiefly 
upon the promise and just expectation| upon the efforts of Freeman, and this, as 
that the investment would return a profit indicated 
without any active effort on the part o/ characteristic. 


j 


immaterial. We cannot say that the 
trial judge was in error in denying the 
motion to strike out. The effect of the 
allowance of such a motion, therefore, 
need not be considered. 

In accordance with the terms of the re- 


The evils which the legislature intended |-port there is to be a new trial of the 
schemes | action. 


So ordered. 





Co., 


above, is its distinguishing 


Whether a part interest in a copyright 


Deposit Co.,| is subject to sale for the exclusive use of 
supra; Hotel Co. v. Bell, supra; Lewis|the purchaser we need not decide. 


No error, 


of trade marks. The decision, 


orimarily in that it employs a two-step! @miner : | l 
f a : Feb. 16, 1929, dissolving the 


process for forming the combustible mix-; rendered - 
interference, became final by reason of 


ture instead of one; that is to say, in ete filed 
this device the oil and a relatively small! °°, appeal having been filed. abe 
quantity of air are first mixed in a The examiner of interferences in view 


of this prior interference proceeding be- 
{tween the parties held the issue raised in 


rich mixtures is there ignited bs | es 1 vellati x» 
electrical means, as under the other] the instant petition for cancellation res 
patent, and the flaming mass as it adjudicata. ; 

flows forward towards the combustion Examiner's Authority Questioned 
chamber underneath the boiler is by The petitioner, appellant here, has 


means of a fan supplied with such anj| contended that under the wording of the 
additional amount of air as is requisite} statute the examiner of trade marks was 
for complete combusiton ‘without jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
By the plaintiff it is scarcely contro-| mine the motion to dissolve and his de- 
verted that in structure and separate) cision is without authority of law. The 
functions the several elements of the, petitioner refers to the terms of sections 
devices are old, but, as previously noted,; 7 and 13 of the trade mark act of Feb, 
the patents are for a “combination,” and} 20, 1905, which control the procedure in 
it contends that in the unitary result it) interferences and cancellations respec- 
has achieved a substantial advance over. tively and also refers to trade mark rule 
the prior art, and hence that in the com-! No. 54, and urges that the rule is meon- 
bination there is patentable novelty. In| sistent with the provisions of the statute 
Leeds & Catlin Co. v. Victor Talking} and that the Commisisoner without 
Machine Co., 213 U.S. 301, 318, the Su-| authority to confer upon the examiner 
preme Court seid: of trade marks the jurisdiction which 
“A combination a unit of elements, the latter exercised in hearing and de- 
which may be partly old and partly new,| termining the motion to dissolve. 
or wholly old or wholly new. But It. will be sufficient to here note that 
whether new or old, the combination is| the practice of having motions to dis- 
a means—an_ invention—distinct from) solve in trade mark interferences heard 
them. They, if new, may be inventions| and determined by the examiner of trade 
and the proper subjects of patents, or, marks has been continued for more than 
they may be covered by claims in the; a generation. A motion to dissolve has 
same patent with the combination. * * *| always been regarded as merely a _pro- 
In making a combination an inventor has| ceeding to obtain a reconsideration inter 
the whole field of mechanics to draw| partes and upon argument of the ques- 
from.” tion decided by the examiner of trade 
And in a companion case of the same! marks in the first instance when he origi- 
title (213 U. S. 325, 382) the court said: ; nally determined that an interference ex- 
“A combination is a composition of | isted and initiated the proceeding. It 
elements, some of which may be old and| is not thought this review by him cf his 
others new, or all old or all new. It is,| former decision is inconsistent with the 
however, the combination that is the| Sections of the statute relied upon by 
invention, and is as much a unit in con-| petitioner. 
templation of law as a single or non-, Decision to Stand 
composite instrument.” ; . The former proceeding determined 
But it is also to be borne in mind! that the trade marks, so far as they have 
that “there is no invention in merely! anything in common, are to such an ex- 
selecting and fitting together the most! tent geographical and that neither party 
desirable parts of different machines in) jg entitled to the broad protection neces- 
the same cart, if each operates the same | sary to support a judgment of priority 
in the new machine as it did in the old,; in favor of one party which would ex- 
effects the same result.” (Ray v.| clude the other party from using these 
Bunting, 4 Fed. [2d] 214.) “The selec-| geographical words. The final deter- 
tion and putting together of the most} mination in that interference proceeding 
desirable parts of different machines in| js likewise an adjudication of the ques- 
the same 0} kindred art, making a new) tion raised in the instant proceeding. The 
machine, but in which each part operates petition to cancel the respondent’s regis- 
in the same way as it operated before and; tration could not be sustained without 
nullifying or reversing the decision 
which was allowed to become final in the 


is 


is 


tion; such combinations are in the nature 


of things the evolutions of the machanie’s | interference. Bluthenthal & Bickart v. 
aptitude rather that the creations of the| Bigbie Bros. & Co., 143 O. G. 1346; 33 


inventor’s faculty.” (Hueber 
Mathews etc., 253 Fed. 435.) 


tec. American Fruit Grow- 


V.| App. D. C. 209. 
| 151 


ers, Inc. v. John Braadland, Ltd., 
Ms. D. 974. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the peti- 
tion is affirmed. . 


Rule of Presumption 
Oj Validity Applied 

With these principles in mind it is not} 
entirely clear to us, in view of the State ; 
of the prior art and of certain patents! in varying amounts in response to the 
(referred to in the footnote), the plain-| ever-changing demands for fluctuating 





tiff discloses invention, But the rule! speeds. There must be an automatically 
seems to be that when the question of| operated control. This is effected by 
| patentability is close or in doubt the; means of a steam pressure-operated 


| presumption of validity is to be regarded} switch cutting in and cutting out units 


; Doble 
| supplying motive power to engines. 


as controlling (Cantrell v. Wallick, 117, of a group of battery cells and thus in- 
U. S. 689; Coffin v. Ogden, 18 Wall, 120,| creasing or decreasing the speed of the 
124), and we therefore feel constrained | electric motor. 
to hold the patents valid. : In no such sense is the operation of 
However, it is clear, we think, the in-; the Oil-O-Matic “controlled.” It is ex- 
ventions are not to be classed as in any| clusively a heating device and hence 
gense basic or generic, but merely con- there is no need to provide for rapidly 
stitute a short step in the advancement | fluctuating demands for heat. It either 
of the art. The novelty, such as there is, runs at a predetermined capacity or not 
consists not in a general conception of!at all. Its motor can be completely 
the possibility of some combination of the stopped, but its speed is not variable. It 
well-known elements but of a specific can be stopped or started by means of a 
concrete combination thereof. Hence, thermostat actuated by room tempera- 
while the monopoly granted by the pat-;ture or it can be stopped by excessive 
ent is not to be limited to the identical| steam pressure, but, we repeat, it either 
devices exhibited in the drawings or stops, or runs at an unchanging speed. 
prescribed in the specifications, the range Being of the opinion that due to these 
of equivalents is necessarily narrow. two substantial differences there is want 
Under that view of the case we are of Of.the requisite identity to constitute in- 
the opinion the defendant’s heating dev-|fringement, we refrain from discussing 
ice does not infringe. It is to be con-| the question whether the Oil-O-Matic em- 
ceded that in many respects, both in bodies the two-step process of the second 
mechanical construction and functioning, Doble patent, touching which there is a 
it large volume of evidence. We are in-« 
clined to think there is an additional sup- 
ply of air after the mixture is ignited, 
but upon the ‘question whether the me- 


closely, resembles the Doble devices. 
Sut a detailed description not 
thought to be necessary, for we are:con- 


1s 


‘erned with ints of difference rathe ° 
than : f r¢ : on ee eee diffe : chanical means employed by the defen- 
f ) se ance. ar ay'- : 
cr eens an ak wat oe Meee dant are to be deemed equivalents of that 
Cee : . oe 0 on element in the Doble device, we intimate 


found in the combinative relation and 
functioning of the sparking element. 

In the latter this is so constructed and 
connected that it operates continuously 
when the motor and fan are running; it 
never ceases functioning while the burner! *Warner, No, 707992, issued Aug. 26, 
is going. In the Oil-O-Matie, this ele-! 1902; Walker, No. 886100, issued Apr.28, 
ment function for a few seconds—only 1908; Jennings, No. 1137328, issued Apr. 
long enough once for all to fire the com-' 27, 1915 (application filed July 18, 1907); 
bustible mixture—whereupon it is au-| Good, No. 1207897. issued Dec. 12, 1916 
tomatically cut out. Another important (application Mar, 6, 1914), and No. 1231- 
difference relates to the element defined) 152, issued June 26, 1917; and Serpollet 
in the patents as “means responsive to (foreign), No, 1857 issued 1908, 
changes in conditions in the heat-absorb 
ing medium for controlling said motor.” 
The explanation of this element, as well 
as that just considered, is doubtless to be 
found in the fact that primarily the 
device was intended for use in} 


no opinion. 
Reversed with directions to dismiss the 
complaint. 
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The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THe UNitep States Dariy is de- 


Evidence Held Not to 
Support Infringement 
An engine 


livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
lhe Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


may operate at different 
speeds and hence will require varying 
amounts of steam. Accordingly there 
must be means not only adequate to} 
supply, fuel for full-speed power but fuel} 
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Deduction Denied 
Owners for Less 
To Corporation 
Fact That Firm Was Merely 

Business Convenience Said, 


Not to Justify Individual 
Allowance 


SYLLAB 


Loss by corporation not deductible by 

Partners who owned all the shares 
partners for convenience in carrying 
v. Lucas. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 


New York, N. Y.—Partners were not, 
entitled to a deduction on account of 
losses sustained by a corporation all of 
whose shares they owned, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held in this case. The fact that the cor- 
poration was a mere form. used for con-' 
venience and that the partners could 
at any time have taken over the assets, 
and dealt directly with their customers | 
did not altér the situation, the court 
ruled. 


worthy of the award had been done, 





T. N. NIXON ET AL. Vv. RoBERT W. Lucas, 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; disposition of other cases.—Extruct 


Circuit CourT OF APPEALS, SECOND Internal Revenue. 
Circult. 
Petitions to review decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals. 


Donato Horne for the _ petitioner; 


HELEN R. CarLoss for the Commis- 
sioner. 
Before L. Hann, AuGustus N. Hanp Promulgated July 25 


and CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

The court’s opinion, delivered July 7, 
follows in full text: 

L. Hanp, Circuit Judge.—Wistar, Un- 
derhill and Nixon, the petitioner, were 


The Pennsylvania Company for Lisiur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities 
ct al., Executors of. the Estate of 
Louis S. Baum, Deceased. Docket No. 
202638. 


partners, engaged in selling Tumber/ 1, Property given by the decedent 
Among these was a company of to his wife more than two years prior 
Which in the years in question they; to his death, held, not to have been 


owned all the shares, divided equally | given in contemplation of death. 


2. The value of personal property 


between the three. This company : ee 
held stumpage rights upon a tract) transferred by a husband to his wife 
of lumber under which the partners, and himself as tenants by the en- 


tirety, held to be properly included 
in determining the value of the de- 
ceased husband’s estate for estate 
tax. 

"illiam Parris. 


cut timber and sold it in their business. | 
The company was a mere form used by 
them for convenience; they were its only! 
directors and alone had power to dispose 
of the product, but they went through 


_ 


Docket No. 29437. 


the form of selling in the corporate The respondent’s determination 
name, themselves fixing the prices and) that an amount of $38,860.95, repre- 
directing the orders to be filled. | senting accrued oil royalties was 


As the business was unsuccessful, the | 
company needed funds which the part- 


constructively received in the taxa- 
ble year is approved. 


oe a as loans, receiving any A promissory note received by 
_— y way of recoupment . In both) petitioner as partial payment for a 
the years in question there remained! jovalty interest sold had no fair 


substantial losses, which the partners 
divided between themselves and claimed 
as deductions in their income-tax re- 
turns. Their position was that the coni- 
pany had no actual existence, and that 
the supposed loans were not such in 
fact, but contributions by the firm busi- 
ness as a whole to this, a losing, branch. 
The Commissioner refused to allow the 
deductions and the Board affirmed the 
ruling. Nixon filed a petition for eacn 
year. 


market value and the unpaid bal- 


Claimed as Gift Held 

Contracts Legal 
While there are many cases in which a 
court will hold third persons for legal 
transactions conducted in a corporate 
name, in general “in matters of contract 
it is impossible to see the men behind” 
(Donnell v. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co., 208 U. S. 267, 275). The exceptions 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The gift by Edward 
Bok for the purpose of making an an- 
nual reward to a resident of Philadel- 
phia was a proper deduction in comput- 
ing the Federal income tax, the Circuit 
7 Court of Appeals for the Third —— 
= : as Id. The person receiving the 
are those in which the persons charged, cond ye selected Ps cries in recog- 
ignoring the constituted authorities of| nition of some service redounding to the 
the corporation, transact the business) good of the city, and in case no selection 
themselves, though in its name (Costan | j; made the fund is used for scholarships 
v. Manila Electric Co., 24 Fed. (2) 353) in certain schools, the court explained. 
(C. C. A. 2); Kingston Dry Dock Co. ¥.| Phe statute under which the deduction 
Lake Champlain Transportation Co., 31! was claimed sets forth certain require- 
Fed. (2) 265 (C. C. A. 2)). “ ‘! ments, all of which were met, the opinion 

If on the other hand a legal transac: ; declared. 
tion arises between a company and those, ‘he gift was to a corporation, it was 
who control it, the relations ensuing the! held, since it was made to trustees who 


the same as between any other persons,) were an association, and “the term cor- | 
Fur- | 


if so intended (New York Trust Co. v.! poration includes associations.” 
Island Oil & Transport Corp’n., ex parte thermore the trust 
Compania Petrolera Capuchinas, 34 Fed. 
(2) 655 (C. C. A. 2)). Im the case ai 
bar the partners chose, for some reason 
not disclosed, to deal with the company 
as a legal person, which they could do The gift was a charitable gift as the 
if they wished. Their agreements created’ word “charitable” used and under- 
legal contracts with the same obliga-| <tood by courts, the opinion held. 
tions as though the company had been |* 
an individual. There were no attendant 
circumstances which show that they 
were not so intended, as in the case o! | 
contracts made as a jest, or only to serve 
as a blind. The fact that the partners 
could at any time have taken over the as- 
sets and dealt directly with thier custom- 
ers, is not a reason for looking behind 
the pattern so devised and used. What- 
ever they might have done, they did what 
they did. 
Decision Relied On 

Indeed, the only thing that gives us 
pause is the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Southern , Pacific Co. v. Lowe, 
247 U. S. 330, the chief reliance of the 
petitioner. In that case a tax was de- 
clared invalid which had been laid upon 
a holding company for dividends de- 
clared upon a_ subsidiary’s shares, ail 
of which it held, these dividends having 
been accumulated out of the subsidiary’s 
earnings, made before Mar. 1, 1913. As 
here, so in that case, the subsidiary had 
only a formal existence, all its trans- 
actions being in fact determined by the 
parent, which kept it alive for reasons 
of accounting and the like; though the 
form was consistently observed, both in 
the books, and by means of a dummy 
board of directors. It must be confessed 
that the parallel is complete, except for 
“the fact that the earnings declared as 
dividends after Mar. 1, 1913, had ail 
been earned before, and as earnings 
were beyond the reach of the Sixteenth 
Amendment. 

The Commissioner in the case at bai 
presses this distinction, and it might be 
conclusive, were it not that on the same 
day the Supreme Court handed down the 
decision in Lynch v. Hornby, 247 U. 8. 
839, in which it held that a shareholdcr 
was liable for surtax upon dividends dc- 
eclared after Mar. 1, 1913, which had 
been earned before. It seems impossi- 
ble that Southern Pacific Coe v. Lowe 
should have gone on a contrary ground, | 
and indeed the court expressly dis- 
elaimed any such (p. 336). Moreover,; 
at the same time in Lynch v. Turrish,| "€W , tax. 
247 U. S, 221, it refused to submit the | !#noring 
profits of a shareholder to the surtax,| tween the r i 
when the dividend was in final liquids. | Lynch v. Hornby, a case involving a 
tion of the company, thus distinguish-|Shareholder in an active 
ing between such a situation and a divi-, There the declaration of a dividend de- 
dend in due course. | pended on other considerations, and_ it 

Board Is Upheld would have been a forced conclusion to 


, r ‘ se that had the tax been antici- 
Ordinarily we should assume that a | SBBpESe . ee ene es , ph 
decision of the Supreme Court, so sim-| pense, Soe nompemy s action would have 
ee ee Se, See ee SOne sale ot In the case at bar the income tax had 
court itself declared that it turned “upon | been in existence some six years before 
its very peculiar facts,” (p. 338). Yet the partners bought up the shares. 
we are disposed to regard it as control-| While of course it would be preposterous 
ling that the relations between the cor- 
porations came into being before the 
passage of the Sixteenth Amendment. 
The taxpayer had had power to declare 
the earnings as dividends before there 
Was any tax, and as nothing turned upon 
the time when it did so, the whole mat- 


was a foundation, 


|to foundations created by a trust.are 
deductible, as well as gifts to founda- 
tions already existing. 


is 


Marie LouisE Bok ET AL., EXECUTORS, V. 
BLAKELY D. MCCAUGHN, COLLECTOR; 
Circurir Court oF APPEALS, THIRD 
Circuit, No. 4292. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Before 
Judges, and JOHNSON, District segs. 
The court’s opinion, delivered July 21, 

follows in full text: 

BuFFINGTON, Circuit Judge.—On July 
i, 1921, Edward Bok, by indenture 
signed by himself as founder, by certain 
others as trustees and by the Girard 
Trust Co., as depository, transferred se- 
curities owned by himself aggregating 
$210,000, and increased by subsequent 
amounts. The instrument provided as 
follows: 

“Whereas the founder believes that 
service to others tends to make lives 
happy and communities prosperous and 
| that the ideal of service as a test of gcod 
| citizenship should be kept constantly be- 


| delphia in general and of the young in 
particular; and further believes that this 
may by some>smeasure be accomplished 


, tion of some service rendered by a Phila- 
delphian which shall have redoundcd vo 
the good of the city.” 

Fund Given Absolutely 

To Specified Trusts 

It gave the fund absolutely and in 
perpetuity on certain trusts, whicn, as 
far as here pertinent, were: 

“TI, After the ending of each calendar 
year they shall determine what resident 
of Philadelphia or its suburbs or vicinity 
has during said year done an act or 
rendered a service of such advantage tu 
the city or to its inhabitants as to be 
;eminently worthy of public recognition 

and reward. 

“II. When the trustees shall have de- 

| termined the person who has thls de- 
sedan aacmiciidadammaisanecies cre 





That gave warrant for 
the formal relations — be- 


two. This was not true in 


tion now before us, we may insist that 
they were charged with notice that the 
tax might follow the legal pattern which 
they had chosen for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves. For these reasons we 
think that Southern Pacific Cé. v. Lowe 


ter being formal in any case, it was|is not to be taken as authoritative, and | 


safe to assume that its inaction was! that the Board was right. 
due ta its failure to anticipate the j Decision affirmed, 





| Decisions of Board cf Tax Appeals 





Bok Award for Civic Contribution 
Adjudged Deductible in F ixing Tax 


Requirements of Statute Under Which Exemption Was 


| the court ruled, pointing out that gifts | 


BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit | 


|fore the minds of the people of Phila- | 


through the making, under proper con- | 
ditions of an annual award in recogni- 


| ; 
-/educational purposes 


corporation, | 


to assume that they foresaw the situa- | 
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l-are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Losses—Shares of “dummy” corporation owned by partners— 


partners— 
of a corporation were not entitled to 


deduction in their individual returns on account of losses sustained by the 
corporation, even though the corporation was a mere form used by the 


on their partnership business.—Nixon 
1674, July 26, 1930. 


Deductions—Contributions or gifts—Trust created for purpose of awarding 
resident of city performing distinguished service—Edward Bok Foundation— 

The taxpayer transferred certain securities to trustees without considera- 
tion for the purpose of making an annual reward of $10,000 to a resident of 
Phil@delphia selected by the trustees in recognition of some ‘service re- 
dounding to the good of the city; in case the trustees determined no service 


the said +$10,000 was to be used for 


free scholarships in certain schools, but in no case was the trust to lapse; 
held that the transfer was properly deductible as a gift in computing the 
Federal income tax; the trustees not only constituted an association and 
hence a corporation within the meaning of the statuté, but the trust was a 
foundation organized and operated exclusively for charitable or educational 
purposes.—Bok v. McCaughn. (C. C. A. 

No unpublished ruling or degision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


3.)—V U.S. Daily 1674, July 26, 1930. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 





ance thereof should not be included 
in contputing profit from the sale. 

Depletion deductions should be re- 
vised as to the north % of the north- 
west % of section 20 in accordance 
with our holding that petitioner 
owned only a 1-16 plus 885-1250 of 


1-16 royalty interest. 1 


Colony Coal & Coke Corporation, Hazard 
Coal Corporation. Docket Nos. 37973 
and 42263. 

Payments made by coal companies’ | 
to a railroad company in compromise | 
of suits at law growing out of the | 
building of a railroad by the latter 
company to the mines of the coal 


‘Iowa to Institute Test 
| Case on Land Assessment 


| State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, July 25. 

| A test case to determine the power of 
| the State board of assessment and re- 
| View in ordering reassessments and revi- 
| sion of assessments on real estate is to 
| be instituted by the board, agcording to 
}an announcement by Louis H. Cook, 
chairman, 

| The case, Chairman Cook said, would 
| be filed against the board of supervisors 


| Otho township had not been equalized. 
| The State board decided upon a $10 an 
| acre reduction in the assessment but the 


| der, it was stated. 


‘Tobacco for Veterans 
| Exempt From State Tax 


| State of Arkansas: 

| Little Rock, July 25. 

, Cigars and _ cigarettes purchased 
| through the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
| reau hospital at Fort Roots are exempi 
|from the State tobacco tax, Attorney 
General Hal N. Norwood has advised 
| Commissioner of Revenues Gates. 

| The business manager of the hospital 
|may purchase unstamped cigars 





| him by the Veterans’ Bureau, guardians, 
| relatives, or other agencies to be held in 
; trust for patients and expended as the 
| hospital authorities may direct, the opin- 
; ion held. | 


| Revenue From Gasoline 
| Tax Gains in Bay State) 
State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 25. 
Receipts from the gasoline tax have 
shown a steady increase from month to 
month over the corresponding period for 
last year, according to State Tax Com- 
missioner Henry F. Long. The yield for 
the first six months of 1930 was $4,799,- 
499, whereas the corresponding figure 


|of Webster County and based upon a| 
|complaint made by the mayor of Fort ! 
Dodge and others that land values in| 


supervisors have ignored the board’s or- | 


and 
| cigarettes with money turned over io| 
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Isolation of Farmer Ended 


Through Radio Development 


Market Reports Place Producer of Crops on Bargaining 
Basis With Purchasers of Products 
Topic IV—Communications: Radio 
In this series of articles presenting a tepical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


‘By Morse Salisbury 
Chief, Radio Service, Department of Agriculture 


ADIO offers a unique service to 
the farmer. To the city man and 
his family radio is an entertainer 

and a general informer. Radio is as 

; much to the farmer—and much more. 

| Radio broadcasting has joined with 

the telephone, good roads, and ‘the 
automobile to make the farm isolation 
described and decried by President 

Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, 

as recently as 25 years ago, merely an 

unpleasant memory. 

By radio the farmer is started on 
the road to bargaining equality with 
the industries which buy his products. 


| Radio market reports place before the 


most remote farmer or ranchman the 
, latest trends of the markets for his 
products. Radio broadcasts also place 
indispensable weather information in 
the hands of the farmer almost in- 


stantaneously. 
(THE radio gives the farmer and his 

family a persog-to-person contact 
with the scientists in agriculture and 
home economics who are digging out 
the facts that lead to better farm and 
home practices. 

Radio, in short, gives business op- 
portunities to the farmer; radio pulls 
the farm family into the pulsing cur- 
rent of national and world news and 


x * 





companies, held, under the facts, | for 1929 was $4,852,094, an increase of 
to constitute capital expenditures | 10.2 per cent, tlhe commissioner stated. | 
amortizable over the life of the coal | Se ee 


properties, and not business expenses 
deductible in the yeay paid. 
Stanford Paper Company. Docket No. | 
28565. | 
| Commissioner’s action disallow- | 
ing deduction for reserve for bad 
debts sustained on authority of Kay 
Manufacturing Company, 18 B. T. A. 


ioe, 





to Be Complied With 





j served best of the city they shall an.- | 
nounce that such person has been se- 
| lected to receive the Philadelphia awa: 
'for the preceding year, and shall proceed 
with appropriate dignity and ceremony, 
jin the American Academy of Music o. 
in some other suitable place, to confer 
; the award upon the person so selected 

“III, The ceremony of conferring the 
| Philadelphia award shall 
;making of the payment of $10,000 to 
| the person selected to receive it and th» 
| delivery of a suitable certificate or other 
permanent record or symbol of distinc- 
| tion. 

“IV. Thé nature of the act or service | 
for which the award may be made 1s 
not to be determined. by a strict initer- 
pretation of the language of this in- 
strument. The language is to be re- 
garded by the trustees rather as indi- 
| cating the spirit in which the award i. 
to be made than as imposing limitations 
upon their discretion in making it. ' 

“V, In case the trustees shall deter- 
mine that in the preceding year no act 
or service worthy of the award has been | 
done, or rendered, they shall’ have the 


year to or toward free scholarships for 


boys and girls resident in Philadelphia, | 


its suburbs or vicinity; such scholarships 
to be divided at the discretion of the 
|trustees among the following institu- 
tions: * 

University of Pennsyivania, The Penn- 


sylvania Museum and School of Indus-| 


trial Art, The Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine 
Arts, The Settlement Music School, The 
Drexel Institute, The National Farm 
School, Pennsylvania School of Horti- 
culture for Women. * * * 

“Eleventh: In case at any time here- 


include the} 


‘ 


right to apply the said $10,000 of the | 
net income of the trust fund for that, 


\New Jersey Assessment 
Reported at ‘True Value’) 
State of New Jersey: 


| 
Trenton, July 25. | 
For the first time since the tax equal-| 


| ization act became effective, real estate| 


assessments in all 21 counties of the 
State are at true value, according to the 
State board of taxes and assessment. | 
The total assessed valuation for the| 
State is $5,575,511,986, it was stated. 


| 
| 
'Acquiescences Announced | 
| | 
| 


In Decisions on Tax Cases 


i; The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his ac- 
quiescence in, decisions of the Board of | 


| Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers | 


and citations of Which follow: 


Bank of London & South America, Ltd., | 
22015 and 24282, 17-1263. | 

Consolidated Brick Co., 23120 and 30506, 
17-831. 

De Ford, Union C., 28483, 19-339. | 

Ekdahl, Harry, 24271, 18-1230. | 

Ewald & Co., 34226, 18-1130. 

Feldman, Max, 31263, 18-1222. 

Harmel, Henry, 38855, 19-376. 

Hopkins, James Robert, 32797, 19-693. 

Kelly, M. W., estate of*, 32971, 18-1049. 

Kelly, T. Jeff, coexecutor*, 32971, 18-1049. 

Klug & Smith Co., 5191, 18-966. 

Matheson, William J., 26507, 18-674. 

Ohio Brass Co., 13600, 17-1199. 

Oklahoma Operating Co., 12660, 17-1127, 

Willmore, Thomas F., 32850, 18-1044, 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following‘ decision of the United; 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 


Eastside Manufacturing Co., 22722, 18-461. 


“Estate tax decision. 





~— 


statute defines the scope and meaning of 
corporation, viz: “The term corporation | 
includes associations,” and taking the 
dictionary definition of an association 
as a “Union of persons in a company 
* *«  * for some particular purpose,” 
we are of opinion that Congress by this, 
comprehensive and inclusive word meant 
{to include unincorporated bodies con- 
|stituted Ly the association of men to 
|carry on some common, charitable or 
| educational pfrpose. 

| In the present case the trustees of the 
foundation created by the indenture were 
|so associated in order to carry out the 
commoi purpose therein expressed, to- 
wit: the recognition and reward each| 
year of a resident of Philadelphia who 
has “during said year done an act or 
rendered a service cf such advantage 
to the city or to its inhabitants! 
as to be eminently worthy of public 





after the trustees shall deem that the 
execution of the general spirit and intent 
hereof has become impracticable, the 


trust shall not wholly fail; but the trust | 


fund shall thereupon become subject to 
the jurisdiction of a court of equity to 


| Assessment Unheld 
| In Trial Court 


aioe 


In his income return for 1921 Mr. Bok 
claimed a deduction by virtue of that sec- 


tion of the revenue act of 1921 which) 
|provides “that in computing net income | 


there shall be allowed as deductions: 


* gifts made within the taxable | 1 ) th 
| an association within the meaning of the | 


* * 


year to or for the wee of _* any 
corporation, or * * * fund, or founda- 
tion, organized and operated exclusively 
jfor ° charitable * * * or 
* * no part 
|of the net earnings of which inures to 
|the benefit of any private stockholder or 
|individual” and “that when used in this 
jact * * the term corporation in- 
|cludes associations.” 
lities denied this elaim and over the tax- 
|payer’s protest collected the tax. There- 
upon the taxpayer ktrought this suit. 
{On trial’ the court below sustained the 
|Government’s contention and _ entered 
;judgment in its favor. Thereafter this 
appeal was taken. 

Was Mr. Bok entitled to the exemption 
jof the statute? That depends on the 
answer tg@ these questions: First, were 
the transfers by Mr. Bok, in the words 
‘of the statute, “gifts’? There can be 
no doubt on that point. They were abso- 
‘lute, voluntary and without consideration 
moving and no provision was made for a 
return to*him in case of lapse. In the 
words of the indenture, Mr. Bok “does 
assign, transfer and set over unto the 
trustees and their successors the securi- 
| ties set forth * * * to be held in per- 
petuity,” etc. 

Second, were they “gifts made within 
the taxable year’? Unquestionably so. 
The gift became effective at once by 
transfer and delivery. Everything to 
hake the gift absolut: was done during 
1921. 


* 


be disposed of and administered cy pres.” | 


The taxing author- | 


| recognition and reward.” 
This was done in furtherance of the| 
purpose of the founder thereto moving 
him in creating the foundation, to wit: 
“Whereas the founder believes that serv- 
ice to others tends to make lives happy 
and communities prosperous and _ the 
| ideal of service as a test of good citi- 
;zenship should be kept constantly be- 
fore the minds of the people of Phila- 
delphia in general and of the young in 
particular.” 
| It will be noted also that in certain 
contingencies Clause V above quoted 
provided that the whole income could be 
used for purely educational purposes. 
And not only do the trustees constitute 


statute but this trust is a “foundation” 
in the accepted sense of that term; See 
| Sutton’s Hospital, Coke’s Reports (1613). 
There is no force in the objection that 
j the statute gives exemption only in the 
case of a gift to an existing foundation 
and not to a gift which itself creates a 
foundation, for such a distinction would 
defeat the obvious purpose of Congress 
to encourage gifts of the class under 
consideration, 

It will, moreover, be noted that (as 
explained by Lord Coke in his report of 
the case last cited) there has been from 
time immemorial a recognized distinc- 
tion in English law between fundatio 
Incipiens, or the mere creation of the 
| body capable of accepting the trust, and 
fundatio perficiens, which is the making 
of the donation to the body capable of 
| accepting it. To constitute, as Mr. Bok 
did, a body of trustees for the purpose 
| Which he had in mind was to create a 
foundation and his accompanying trans- 





ja gift to a foundation within’the mean- 
| ing of the statute. 

A court may properly take judicial 
notice of the public acts of the trustees 
;in conferring awards pursuant to the 


i fer to the trustees of his securities was | 


culture. = 

The Department of Agriculture 
radio works lies in the field of busi- 
ness service to the farmer and the 
home maker. More than hal fof the 
Nation’s 600 radio stations are co- 
operating with the Department to 
make business information immedi- 
ately available to every farm radio 
owner. 

Exactly 117 radio stations broadcast 
daily or more frequent schedules of 
market news originating in the local 
agricultural marts or taken from the 
12,000-mile leased wire circuit of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
linking up all the important market 
centers of the Nation. Some 230 radio 
stations transmit official weather fore- 
casts, warnings, etc., supplied by the 
United States Weather Bureau’s local 
offices. One hundred and seventy-five 
radio stations communicate the find- 
ings of the farm and home scientists 
through the medium of the syndicate 
radio release system of the Depart- 
ment. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: 


And direct from Washington, a net- 
work of 40 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company 
every day sends a noon-hour program 
of economic and scientific facts de- 
livered by speakers of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Federal Farm 
Board, of news from ‘the Nation’s 
Capital by “The United States Daily,” 
and of standard musical entertainment 
supplied by the National Broadcasting 
Company. This daily 45-minute pro- 
gram is known as the National Farm 
and Home Hour. 


* * * 


HE radio service of the Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year pro- 
poses to enlarge its syndicate program 
service in cooperation with the land 
grant colleges of the several States. 
The colleges have been requested to 
join with the Department in preparing 
and releasing all the syndicate serv- 
ices to cooperating stations. In every 
State the information from the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture will 
be complemented by facts and recom- 
mendations which apply specifically to 
agricultural conditions in that State 
prepared by the agricultural exten- 
sion service at the land grant college. 
Not all of the service to the agri- 
cultural industries by radio comes 
from the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the land grant institu- 
tions. State departments of agricul- 
ture cooperate with radio stations to 
get out timely information, and two 
State departments operate their own 
radio stations. 

One State department operates a 
network of short-wave radio stations 
to gather in market news for broad- 
cast transmission. Farm organizations 
also supply radio programs to the 


networks and to individual stations. 
* x * 
ARE these efforts at radio education 
and information successful? 

This query has puzzled a good many 
agricultural scientists and extension 
workers of State and Nation. Efforts 
now are under way to answer it. The 
extension service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, joining 
with State extension services, is try- 
ing in its general extension surveys 
to evaluate the effectiveness of radio 
as an agricultural extension method. 


Radio” to appear in the 


issue of July 28, Mr. Salisbury will continue his discussion of the effect of 


radio on the farmer. 





to make Valley Forge the recognized 
shrine of American patriotism (W. Her- 
bert Burk); the honoring of a distin- 


‘guished surgeon for conspicuous serv- 


ices in the relief of human suffering 
(Chevalier Jackson); the recognition of 
a humble emigrant whose work in the 
fabrication of metal has made him a 
pioneer in reviving the spirit which in 
medieval times animated craftsmen of 
the old world (Samuel Yellin); and the 
appreciation of a citizen whose work in 
connection with art, city planning and 
the great Art Museum earned for him 


‘|the recognition of the Foundation (Eli 


Kirk Price). 

It remains then to inquire whether the 
foundation is “organized and operated 
exclusively for * * * charitable or educa- 
tional * * * purposes,” for if so, un- 
doubtedly the foundation meets the other 
test, viz: “no part of the net earnings 
of which inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual.” 

Charity, derived from the _ Latin 
caritas, originally meant love. In the 
thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians 
the Revised Version uses the word love 
in defining the third of the three cardi- 


‘nal virtues, which, in King James’ ver- 


sion read “Faith, Hope and Charity.” It 
was with similar emphasis on the motive 
which prompts action that Mr. Binney 
framed his approved definition of a 
charitable trust in his argument in the 
Girard will case: “Whatever is given for 
the love of God or for the love of your 
neighbor, in the Catholic and universal 
sence—given from these motives and to 
these ends—-free from the stain or taint 
of every consideration that is personal, 
private or selfish:” 
Executors, 2 
is quoted by the Supreme Court in Ould 
v. Washington, 95 U. S. 308. 

Charity means such unselfish things as 
are wont to be done by those who are 
animated by the virture of love. 


following Chancellor Kent, Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Camden, has defined a 
charitable trust as “a gift to a general 
public use which extends to the poor as 
well as to the rich.” -Perin v. Carey, 24 
Howard 506 (1860). ‘So also Mr. Justice 
Gray speaking for the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in Jackson v. Phillips, 
14 Allen 555 (1867), declared a charit- 
able gift to be one “for the benefit of 
an indefinite number of persons, either 
by bringing their minds or their hearts 
under the influence of education or re- 
ligion, by relieving their bodies from 
disease, suffering or constraint, by as- 
sisting them to establish themselves in 


|lie buildings or works or otherwise les- 
|soning the burdens of government.” 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. Bok’s 
gift was a charitable gift as the word 
“charitable” is used and understood by 
courts and law making bodies. What 


Miscellaneous applications 





| terms of the deed of gift. These awards 
have included the recognition of the 
service rendered to public education in 
music by the leader of the Philadelphia 
| Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski); the 
crowning of one who labored faithfully 
to bring within reach of the masses op- 


lows: : 
| Broadcasting applications. received: 
WBT. Station WBT, Inc., 8 miles s« uth of 
Charlotte, N. (., authority to install new 
|automatic freguency control. 
George William Sullivan, Crawford Ave- 
nue, Hardin, Mont., construction per- 


Thi + : ‘>, 4 : | mit to erect a new broadcasting station to | 
Third, was the gift, in the words of | portunities for higher education (Russell, use 600 ke. 10 w., on Saturdays and | Ine, Sayville, L. 1, modification of coastal | 


|the statute, made “to or for the use of | Conwell); the rewarding of the patriotic | Sundays. | 
KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., mod- | 030 ke, 


\any. corporation or foundation” ?, The | 


work of the clergyman who had labored 


Vidal v. Girard’s| 
Howard 128 (1844), which} 


t Thus | 
the Supreme Court of the United States, | 


July 25 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, respecting both broadcasting and 
communication, were made public as fol- 


1 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he did was done for the love of his! 


{made them the lights 


neighbors in the community which he had 
adopted as his home. Every activity 
recognized by the awards that have been 
made is an activity for the promotion of 
which a charitable trust might be cre- 
ated. 

A trust for popular education in 
music, or for making higher education 
accessible to the many, or for stimu- 
lating American patriotism by recalling 
the unselfish sacrifices of the fathers, or 
for the relief of human suffering through 
new and improved surgical methods, or 
for the encouragement of craftsmanship, 


jor for the beautification of a city, would 


be a charitable trust tested by any of 
the definitions which the authorities 
supply. And if a trust for the promo- 
tion of any one of these interests would 
be a charitable trust, it follows that a 
foundation to promote all of them is a 
trust that partakes of the nature of each. 

The making of an award to the citi- 
zen who renders conspicious service in 
any field is one way (and an impressive 
one) to hold up that particular activity 
as an object of honorable effort and to 
encourage the many to follow in the train 
of the one thus conspiciously honored. 
Manifestly it was within the purpose of 
Congress, in granting this exemption, to 
encourage men and women to follow the 
examples of those whose well doing has 
of the world in 
their several generations. In our judg- 
ment this court is giving effect to the 
intent of Congress when it holds, as we 
now do, that the disinterested gift of. 
Mr. Bok for the good of his neighbors 
and for the promotion of interests techni- 
cally charitable and really educational 
is entitled as such to the exemption Con- 
gress meant to give. 

The judgment below will therefore be 
vacated and the record remanded for 
further proceedings in accordance with 
this opinion. 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. 

the card numbers, should be given. 
Relative Insecticidal Value of Commercial 

Grades of Pyrethrum—Technical Bulle- 


tin No. 198, July, 1930, United States De- | 


Price, 5 cents. 


partment of Agriculture. 
Agr. 30-712 


life, or by erecting or maintaining pub-| Radio Service Bulletin—No. 159, June 30, 


1930, Issued monthly by the Radio Di- 


vision, United States Department of Com- | 


Subscription price, 25 cents per 
(15-26255) 


merce, 


year 
Monthly Check-List of State Pub 
Volume 21, Number 3, Division of Docu- 
ments, Library of Congress. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per year. (10-8924) 





A P plications for Wireless Permits 
And Broadcast Licenses Announced 





receivcd| ification of construction permit to make} 


In ordering, full title, and not | 


lications— | 









New Books Received |* 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 









The spell of Acadia. 


Frank Oliver. 


Call, 





| (The spell series.) 427 p. Boston, L. C. 
| Page & co., 1930. 30-14671 
Campbell, William. Wholesale and retail 


trade; what services the avarehouseman 
and the shopkeeper render and how their 
businesses are conducted and organized, 
by . edited and with a foreword by 
Professor J. G. Smith. 236 p. N. Y., 
Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-14364 
| Chadwick, Albert A. Little churches of 
| France. Their origin; their characteris- 
tics; their periods. 25 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1930. 30-14356 
| Goons, Arthur Gardiner. The foreign pub- 
lic debt of China, by ... Published also 
as thesis (Ph. D.) University of Penn- 
sylvania. 251 p. Phil. University of 
| Pennsylvania press, 1930. 30-143560 
| Crummer, Leroy. Clinical features of heart 
disease; an interpretation of the mechan- 
ics of diagnosis for practitioners, by . 
introduction by Emanuel Libman. 2d ed., 
| rev. & enl. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 
| 1930. 30-14370 
| Drury, John. Chicago in seven days, by 4 
| with five sectional maps and an appen- 


415 p. 


dix indicating the very latest changes 
in the city. 250 p., illus. N. Y., R. M. 
McBride & co., 1930. 30-14669 


| Foran, Thomas George. ... The form of 
spelling tests. (The Catholic university 
of America. Educational research bulle- 
tins, ed. by the Dept. of education, vol. 
iv, no. 8.) 24 p. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic education press, 1930. 30-14382 
Gerbault, Alain. In quest of the sun; 
the journal of the “Firecrest”, with an 
introduction by 303 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubl oran & co., 1930. 
3830-14351 
Harrison, Ward. Street lighting practice, 
by... 0. F. Haas and Kirk M. Reid. 1st 
ed. 270 p, illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill & 
book co., 1930. 30-14377" - 
| Hawks, Ellison. The book of electrical won- 
ders, by... 315 p., illus. London, G. 
G. Hartap & co., 1929. 3830-14375 
Health education conference, Sayville, N. 
¥. School health progress as recorded 
at the fifth Health education conference, 
arranged by the American child health 
associftion and held at Sayville, Long 
Island, June 17-22, 1929. 343 p. N. Y., 
American child health assoc., 1930. 
30-14380 
Hilaire. . . . From nudity to rai- 
an introduction to the study of 
Bibliography: p. 277-280. 303 
N. Y., F. Weyhe, 1929. 30-7263 
The fur trade in 


eday, D 


| 





Hiler, 
ment; 
costume. 
p., illus. 

Innis, Harold Adams. 
Canada: an introduction to Canadian 
economic history, by ... with a preface 
by R. M. MacIver. 444 p. New Haven, 
Yale university press, 1930. 30-14672 

Kuns, Ray F. Aviation engines, a practical 
treatise covering operation and main- 
tenance of modern airplane engines, in- 
cluding carburetor and magneto adjust- 
ments, lubrication, and ignition opera- 
tions. 198 p., illus. Chicago, American 
technical society, 1930. 30-14575 

| Lamb, Horace. Hydrodynamics, by .. 5 
ed. 687 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., Thé 
University press, 1930. 30-14387 

-Bippy, John D. Chemical magic, by 
with introduction by Howard Thurston 


107 p., illu. N. Y., G. Sully and co., 
1930. : 30-14353 
| Mallett, Edward. Telegraphy and tele- 
phony including wireless; an introduc- 


tory textbook to the science and art of 
the electrical communication of intelli- 
gence. 413 p., illus. London, Chapman 
| & Hall, 1929. 30-14379 
Mann, George Carlisle. Syllabus for a 
first course in vocational education; 
thirty lessons designed to introduce stu- 
dents to a study of the Objectives and 
problems of vocational education. . Ist 
ed. (McGraw-Hill vocational texts.) N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
30-14381 
Morris, Richard Brandon. Studies in they 
history of American law, with special 
reference to the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1930. Published also 
as Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law, ed. by the. Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university, no. 316.) 
287 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-1436, 
Olson, Willard Clifford. Problem tenden 
cies in children; a method for their meas- 
urement and description. 92 p. Min- 
neapolis, The University of Minnesota 
press, 1930. 30-14383 
Pennsylvania. Laws, statutes, ete. Pur- 
don’s Pennsylvania statutes, annotated. 
Permanent ed. A compilation of the gen- 
eral and permanent laws from the year 
| 1700 to present time, together with an- 
| notations from the cases construing those 
laws. . .. Prepared by the publisher's 
editorial staff. 1 v. Phila. Pa., George 


{ 





4 


T. Bisel co., 1930. 30-14365 
Pursifull, Joseph H. Twelve considera- 
tions for marriage, with mechanics of 
marriage and divorce. 128 p. Boston, 
The Christopher publishing house, 1930. 
30-14362 
| Sawer, Daisy D. Everyday art at school 
& home, a book for children, parents, 
teachers and students, by ... with a 
foreword by Sir Michael Sadler. 242 p., 

; illus. London, B. T. Batsford, 1929. 
: 30-145538 
| Robinson, Wilfiam Josephus. Practical pre- 
venception; or, The technique of birth 
control; giving the latest methods of 


prevention of conception, discussing their 
effect, favorable or unfavorable, on the 
sex act; their indications and contra- 
indications, pointing out the reasons for 
failures and how to avoid them. For the 
medical profession only. 170 p., illus. 
Hoboken, N. J.. The American biological 
society, 1929. 30-14372 
osenholtz, Joseph Leon. + The elements 
of ferrous metallurgy. 248 p., illus. N. 
Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-14376 
| Shepard, Odell. The lore of the unicorn 
: Sars Bibliography included in “Notes 


|R 





on the text” (p. 279-305.) 312 p., illus. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 
| 30-14354 


Smith, Joseph Russell. Home folks. 252 
| p., illus. Phil., The John C. Winston co., 
| 1930. 30-14352 
| Spence, Edward Fordham. Bar and buskin, 
| being memories of life, law and the the- 
|} atre. 400 p. London, E. Mathews & Mar- 
| _ rot, 1930. 30-14366 
| Tessin, Louise D. Childhood art; season- 
| able classroom suggestions, planned to 
develop appreciation and to cultivate 
taste. 96 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., 
Mi.ton Bradley co., 1930. 30-1435 


State Books and 
| Publications 





Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
| Wisconsin—The Attainment of Statehood 
of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
| sin, Edited by Milo M. Quaife, Madison, 

1928. 

| Idaho—The General Laws of the State of 
Idaho, Fred E. Lukens, Secretary of State, 
Boise, 1929. 

New Jersey—The Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development of the State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, 1928. 

Louisiana—Biennial Report of the Board 
of Curators of the State of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, 1930. 


| certain changes in the proposed transmit-| Ohio—The Civil War Prisons, a Study in 
} ter « guipment. ' | 





Applications received (other than broad- 
casting) : 
| W6XH, Herbert Hoover 
| Sixth District, renewal 
‘license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
8,650, 12,850. 17,300 ke., 1 kw. 
W38XAC, WTAR Radio Corporation, port- 
|table, Princess Anne County, Va., license 
to cover construction permit for 780 ke., 
| 250 w. Experimental service. 
WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 


Jr., portable, 
of experimental 
4,795, 6,425, 


Co.,, 


| license for an additional frequency of 13,- 


| War Psychology of the State University 
of Ohio, William Best Hesseltine, Colum- 
bus, 1930. 

Illinois—Proceedings of the Normal School 
Board of the State of Illinois, Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, 
Springfield. 1928. Also 1929, { 

New York—QOne Hundred and Filfty-eighth 


Annual Report of the Society of the 

New York Hospital, Edward W, Sheldon, 

President, Albany, 1929. 
Pennsylvania—Eighth Annual Penn State 


Dairy Exposition of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, D. F, Snyder, President, Har- 


risburg, 1930, 
a 
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Placcand Miror (Funds Available 


Industries Found 


In 200 Counties 


Information Prepared by 
Census Bureau Shows Lo- 
cation of Both Industries 
By States and Counties 


By Edward R. Dewey 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of 
Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 

Although spread throughout the coun- 
try, the glass and mirror industries are 
found to be concentrated in about 200 
counties of 32 States. 

This information concerning th= lo- 
cation, not only of the glass and mirror 
industries, but also of all industries, b3 
counties, has recently been prepared by 
the Census Bureau. There are in the 
United States 265 establishments clessi- 
fied gs manufacturers of glass ana 
as akers of mirrors, each of which 
produced commodities valued at $5,000 
or more in 1927. 

The numbers of counties having g!ass 
and mirror establishments and the i:um- 
ber of glass and mirror establishments 
in each are shown in the following 
tables: Counties with establishmenis, 
A; numbers of establishments, B: 

GLASS INDUSTRY , 


_ 
z 


Arkansas 
California 
Florida see ew sie “ve 
OIE cvetavecedoesveces 
Indi 

Kaos: 
Lotisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri isis 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

West Virg 
Wyoming 


shed 
tom orse 


to 


—sImehoee wo he 


~Je to 


Totals 3 ‘ pxceuce 
Note: The cens lassification of “Gl 
covers building glass, press and blown 
glass, wire gl and glass containers 

of all kinds. 
MIRROR 


ass” 


etc 


INDUSTRY 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Cx ecticut 
Tilino 
India: 
Towa 
Kansas 

Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota ..... 
Missouri . 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York th 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon ; 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ....... 
i ee 

MICA 4 secs 
Virginia 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


& ta: _ 


Note: The 
rors” includes 
mirrors. 

An examination of the above tables 
discloses the fact that not only are the 
glass and mirror industries concentrated 
in a relatively small number of the 35,075 
counties in the country, but also that a 
small proportion of the counties contain 
the bulk of the establishments. If the 
d@vlications were eliminated, it would 
be’ found that the combined industries 
are located in less than one-sixth of thc 
counties. 

This fact is made plainer by the tables 
(at the end this article), in which 
counties having three or more glass and 
mirror establishments are shown. 

What practical use is such information 
to the manufacturing establishments 
selling to the glass and mirror indus- 
tries? First and foremost, it has been 
seen at a glance that there are nearly 
3,000 counties in the United States in 
which there are no glass and mirror 
manufacturing establishments and in 
which, therefore, it is useless to look for 
business from the industries. Next, 
assuming that all ¢ s and mirror man- 
ufacturing establishments are potential 
market for the goods that the manu- 
facturer has to sell, he can compare the 
number of customers which he has in 
each county or in any particular county 
having glass and mirror establishments 
with the number establishments 
shown. 

From a study of the tables, 
also get a fairly clear 
of the extent to which 
mirror industries are highly coneen- 
trated geographically and of the fact 
that a large share of the business can 
be obtained in a relatively small num- 
ber of counties. This is particularly 
true when one remembers that in the 
above tables and on the map an estab- 
lishment manufacturing $5,000 worth of 
giags and mirrors counts as a single 
est lishment and appears just as im- 
portant as a mammoth factory produc- 
ing thousands of dollars’ worth of glass 
and mirrors a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the glass and mirror industries, by 
counties or by industrial areas, has thus 
far been publ¥*-““d by the Census Bu- 
reau. The “Marxet Data Handbook.” to 


class) 


framed 


census 


both and unframed 


of 


of 


he should 
understanding 
the glass and 


Nebraska Shows Increase 
In Telephone Investments 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 25. 

The amount of money invested in tele- 
phone properties in Nebraska increased 
more than $4,500,000 in 1929, according 
to figures compiled by the chief account- 
ant of the railway commission, Law- 
rence W. Kemmer, he has announced. 

The compliation was made, he said, 
from annual reports filed by the com- 
panies. At the close of 1929 the total 
value was shown to be $44,918,000, com- 
pared with $40,292,000 at the end of 
1928. 

The reports showed, Mr. Kemmer said, 
that 77 of the 185 operating companies 
paid dividends, while about 40 operated 
ata loss. Although the aggregate gross 
revenue increased more than %600.000 
for the year, practically all of this 
amount was expended in increased oper- 
“t costs and improvements in service. 
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Compilation Made by Minnesota Executive of Money to Be 
Used in Construction of Highways in the West 
North Central States 


Figures showing the revenues availa- 


,ble tor highway purposes, the revenue 


diversions, and the highway mileage in 
all States have been prepared under the 
direction of C. M. Babcock, commissioner 


‘ot highways of the State of Minnesota, 


and chairman of the committee on ad- 
ministration of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

A national summary of the compila- 
tions was published in the issue of July 
19. Information on the States is being 
published from day to day in accordance 
with the nine census divisions of the 
country. The information concerning 
the New England, middle Atlantic, south 
Atlantic, east north central, and west 
south central States has been published. 

The compilations for the west north 
central States follow: 

A 


Iowa 


Road mileages: State, 2,31 
paved, 3,136 gravelled, 715 graded to 
standard, 601 earth. County, secondary 
roads, county trunk roads, 12,871; 17 
paved, 5,622 gravelled, 880 graded to 
standard, 6,353 earth; local county roads, 
83,250; 6,560 surfaced, 707 graded to 
standard, 75,982 earth. Townships do not 
exist as road buildi units. 

Source of revenue: State: One-third of 
2-cent gas tax, $2 000,000; motor vehicle 
license fees, $11,000,000; 1-cent gas tax, 
$3,000,000. Diversions: Two-thirds of 2- 
cent gas tax returned to counties; deduc- 
tion for interest and principal on county 
bonds out of license fees and 1-cent and 
2-cent gas tax. County: Two-thirds of 
2-cent gas tax, $4,000,000; 2'2-mill tax 
levy, $2,500,000; 2-mill bridge tax levy, 
$2,000,000; 7'%-mill tax on property, $5,- 
121,000; 5-mill levy, except on cities and 


6,777; 


ne 
ng 


' towns controlling own levy, $5,000,000. 


State—Bond issue by counties used on 
trunk system under State control, bonds 
being county obligations. $45,500,000 
spent since 1926—$99,815,000 authorized 

7,895,000 issued, 20,000 unissued 
$5,191,000 retired—-$60,704,000 
standing. Funds for the principal and 
interest of bonds taken out of motor 
vehicle license fees and 1 cent of 2-cent 
gas tax. Seventy-nine out of 99 counties 
voted bonds. Eighteen of 79 counties 
voted second issue. State department 
establishes standard specifications and 
prepares plans for secondary roads and 
approves all contracts in excess of $2,- 
000. Also have power of transferring 
any county road from the county local 
system to the county trunk system. State 
department does not, however, exercise 
direct administrative function over 
county roads. 
County.—Two-thirds 
1 


of the gasoline 
tax, 2'2 mills of the tax levy and 2 mills 
of the bridge levy are used for con- 
struction. Seven and one-half mills of 
property tax and 5 mills of levy are used 
for mainteaance. 
vided—for construction 65 per cent for 
ee ECCT, 
be sure, contain statistics on the 
total value of manufacturing production 
and other pertinent figures, but these 
relate to the combined industries and not 
to the individual industries. Moreover, 
a great deal of information in regard 
to these industries for the country as a 
whole and for the States, comprising 
statistics for 1927 together with com- 
parable figures for 1925, 1923, 1921 and 
1919, is available in a special report for 
the glass and mirror and allied indus- 
tries, copies of which can be obtained 
from the Census Bureau without 
charge while they last. 

The preliminary report for 1929 on 
the glass and mirror industry will be 
published by the Census Bureau within 
two or three weeks after all the glass 
and mirror manufacturers have filed 
their returns with the Bureau. This re- 
port will also be sent, without charge, to 
those who ask for it. 

GLASS INDUSTRY 


does 


Arkansas 
Sebastian 

California 
Los Angeles 
Tilinois 


(ass 


Grant .. 
Howard , 


Maryland 
Alleghany 
timo) 
Jersey 
Cumberlar 
New York 
Kings 
Queens 
Ohio: 
Belmont 
Fairfield 
Licking 
Oklahoma 
Creek 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Fayette 
McKean 
Washingtor 
West t 
West Vi 
Brooke 
Cabell 
Harrison 
Kanawha 
Maric 
Monongalié 
Wetzel 
Wood 


Totals sl 
MIRROR INDUSTRY 
California: 
Alameda 
Los ge 
San Francisco 
Illinoi 
Cook 
Indiana 
Monroe 
Vanderburg 
Massachusetts: 
Suffolk 
Michigan 
Wayne 
Missouri: 
St. Louis 
New Jersey 
Huds: 
Passaic 
New York 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
North Carolir 
Guilford 
Ohio: 
Hamilton 
Lucas 
Oregon: 
Multnomah 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny . 
Philadelphia 
Tennessee 
Shelby 
Washington 
King 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukce 
(23 


Totals counties) 


| county roads. 
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for Roads Paint industry 


May Be Avoided 


‘Department of Commerce 
Study Leads to Findings' 
Favoring Simplification 
Program for Trade 


county trunk roads—35 per cent for local, 
Counties have an optional 
tax levy of 242 mills for construction | 
and 4% mills for maintenance, except on | 
property within to-ns and cities. Town- 
ship roads now known as local county 
roads and control of this system is under A strong program of simplification | 
county board of supervisors by action, and concentration, the dropping of dupli- | 
of the legislature in 1929. cate items in brushes, elimination of cer- 
a : tain can sizes and colors in paints and 
Kansas Foe. eet pea, em se 
‘nk } } § ‘ ases, | 
Road mileages: State, 8,690; 1,130 | all would likely result to the advantage 
paved, 3,058 gravelled. County, 10,409;/0f the paint wholesaler, according to re- 
4 per cent surfaced. Township, 113,i45; sults announced July 25 following a sur- 
5 per cent graded; no surfaced. vey conducted by the domestic com- 
Source of revenue: State: 3-cent gas, merce division of the Department of 
tax, $6,651,802; motor vehicle license Commerce. 
fees, $5,096,819. Diversions: Portior A high gross margin is no safe index 
of license fees and gas tax returned to to profits in wholesale paint establish- 
counties, $3,200,000 annually. County: ments, the study shaws. Brushes. and | 
Portion of license fees and gas tax, 31, | enamels, stains and lacquers had the 
600,000; property tax, $7,138,080. Town. | highest gross margin of the groups of 
ship: Portion of license fees and ga.) products merchandized by the establish-; 
tax, $1,600,000; property tax, $5,095,496 ment surveyed, and yet were among the 
State——New highway act provides thai lowest in profit showing, the brush de- 
$800,000 quarterly up to Apr. 1, 1930,| partment as a whole producing only .03 
and the sum of $900,000 quarterly on and! per cent net profit on sales, and the sec- 
after Apr. 1, 1930, shall be transferrvea ond group a loss of nearly 4 per cent, 
from the highway fund into a fund| profit being defined as the excess over! 
known as the county and township road! 6 per cent interest on investment. White | 


| ties as follows: 


out- j 


: Diversions: 


County funds are di- | 


fund, this to be distributed to 105 eccun- 


lead, on the other hand, with less than 


S ‘s: 40 per cent equally to/ one-third as much gross margin as these 
the 105,counties and 60 per cent in-pro-| two higher margin groups, produced 


a 


portion to the assessed valuation bused, net profit of .31 per cent on sales. 


upon the preceding year’s assessment. 


| This act also states that the State high- 


way commission shall not have any jur 
diction or control over any roads or 
bridges, except on the State highwa: 


Profits by Commodity Divisions 
All but two of the eight commodity 


s- | divisions were found to produce a profit, 


that is better than 6 per cent on invest- 
ment, for the merchant, but duplication 


system or the funds distributed to coun-| of items, excessive variety of sizes and 


ties for county and township roads ov | types, 
other road funds available to the coun-; found 


ties for townships. 


000, in addition to the above, is to be 


distributed to the counties—40 per cent! counts was also 
60 per cent in proportion} narrow 


equally and 
to the assessed valuation of the pre- 
ceding year’s assessment. This fund is 
to be used by the State highway com- 
mission in the county to which it 

apportioned. This money is used mostly 


for reimbursement purposes. 


Minnesota 


Road mileages: State, 6,955: 
paved, 779 surface treated, 4,540 
eled, 489 unimproved. 
5,959; 84 paved, 


1,214 
grav- 
State aid roads, 
12,212 graveled, 3,664 
unimproved. County roads, 10,844; no 
data on status. Township, 78,004; 
data on status. 


The sum of $700,-| showing. 


and excessive handling were 
materially to lower the profit 
The merchant’s inability to 
his standard schedule of dis- 
a large factor in the 
profit obtained on some 


maintain 


net 
items. 

Indications were that a profit oy loss 
figure for the business as a whole or 
even for each commodity group was in- 
sufficient information for a merchant to 
use in arriving at the ordinary business 
decisions concerning commodities handled 
and that such a figure should be broken 
down to indicate a profit or loss on in- 
dividual items. it was said. 

Wide variation in net profit between 
articles of the same commodity group 
was shown. One varnish, for example, 
when sold in gallons produced a net! 


no profit of 14 per cent on sales but when 


the same item was sold in pint con- 


Source of revenue: State: Motor vehi-| tainers it showed a net loss of 55 per 


cle license fees, $ 4; 5 
tax, 67,826; miscellaneous, $100,000. 
One cent of gas tax 
turned to counties. County: State aid. 
$1,960,000; 1 cent of gas tax, $3,200,000; 


cent gas 


cent on sales. 


> Of two enamels designed 
for practically 


the same purpose, 


one 


re- | produced 5.44 per cent profit while an- 


other incurred a loss of 
Similar results were 


29 9 
32.39 


noted in 


per cent, 
the 


sale 


county road and bridge levy, $10,283,344. ' of brushes, one type of varnish brush 


Township: 
242. 
State._-The $1,960,000 State aid given 
to the counties ig an annual levy on all 
taxable property of the State of one mill 
on each $1 of valuation. This does not 
amount to a diversion of State funds. 


Road and bridge levy, $6,696,- 


showing net profit of 10.31 per ¢ent, 
while a slightly different brush for the 
Same purpose incurred a loss of 16.9] 
per cent. Differences in turnover and} 
average order size mainly accounted for| 
these variances, it was stated. 

Many oppoxgunities for economies in 


Not less than 1 per cent nor more than. handling and storage were apparent, ac- 


3 per cent of this fund shall be appor- cording to the division. 


For instance, | 


tioned to any of the 87 counties of the! approximately 80 per cent of all ready- 


State. 


This money is used entirely on| mixed goods was ordered by the whole-| 


the State aid road system of the coun-|saler’s customers in less than case lots. | 
ties, plans for which are required to be This great preponderance of broken case | 


approved by 
and the work under its supervision. 
County.—Proceeds of the gas tax re- 


the highway department shipments required expensive repacking 


in place of reshipment in original pack- | 
ages. A solution was suggested in the| 


ceived from the State are apportioned , form of having these products originally | 


by the county board on a system 


of | packed in cases containing three gallons 


roads designated as county aid roads,!in place of six as now practiced. 


the State having no control over the ex- 


The value of customer selection is re- 


penditure. The county aid system is also | vealed in the survey, Retail paint stores, 
entirely under the control of the county | which accounted for less than & per cent 


board but such roads can by action of! of the number of orders, 
be | 
designated as State aid roads, subject to) sales 
| the 


the board of county commissioners 
approval 
highways. 


A 
Missouri 


Road mileages: State, 8,000; 
primary, 6,500 secondary, 2,053 
2,314 gravelled, 238 other type. County, 
6,000 supplementary roads; 96,000 
county and township. Township, 96,000. 
includes county roads. 

Sources of revenue: State: Motor ve- 
hicle license fees and 2-cent gas tax, 
$24,000,000. Diversions: Assumed no di- 
version from gas tax or license fees, but 
$40,000,000 has. been allotted for an &- 
vear period for supplementary roads, 
known as farm to market roads, feeders 
to original system. County: From State, 
$4,000,000; tax levy, $5,000,000. Town- 
ship: No data. 

State.—Through agreement with 
county officials State supervises con- 
struction of supplementary roads. State 
also constructs traffic relief and 
park connections, $4,000,000 available 
for this purpose in 1980. Supplementary 
roads are governed by constitutional 
amendment. Location, construction and 
maintenance of these roads under State 
supervision, Funds apportioned to coun- 
ties on basis of area and population. This 
fund divided 


roaas 


pavea, | 


into two equal parts, one | 


produced 13.40 
business, while} 
manufacturers 


of the total 
miscellaneous 


per cent 


to 


of the commissioner of buying paint for various uses represented | 


30 per cent of the orders but produced | 
only 16.14 per cent of the business. Th« 
average order from retail paint stores 
was over $39 whereas manufacturers’ 


1.500 | orders placed at wholesale prices aver- 


aged only $17, with nearly half of these 
orders being for $5 or less. 
aahech-siaiaideiediacemcnednandadabcmadandienean cine 
tendents of highway exercise joint su- 
pervision with county commissioners on 
highway expenditures. Forty-eight pei 
cent of the counties pay nothing for 
construction of township roads. Some 
counties pay all construction costs fron 
the proceeds of the gas tax and motor- 
vehicle license fees received from the 
State 
A 
Nebraska 

Road mileages: State, 
paved, 4,300 gravelled. 
Township, no data, 

Source of revenue: State: 
tax, $6,000,000; 30 per cent 
cle license fees, $1,250,000; bridge «ap- 
propriation, $100,000. Diversions: 40 
per cent of license fees reverts to coun-| 
ties. County: l-cent gas tax, $2,000, 
000; 70 per cent of license fees, $5,000,- 
000. Township, no data. 

State—Will expend $38,250,000 tor 
maintenance in 1930. Balance on con-! 


8,400; 318 
County, no data, 


3-cent vas 
motor vehi- 


part on basis of county area to area of! struction. 


whole State, exclusive of the cities of St. 
Louis and Kansas City, the other part on 
basis of county population to population 
of State, excepting cities of St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Will build 600 miles 
of this system—1930 allotment, $4,000,- 
000. Construction of supplementary sys- 


tem left to discretion of highway com- | &ravelled, 


not to intérfere with 
Cities of the first, second 


mission and is 
State system. 
and third class } 
l-cent gas tax, also additional motor h- 
cense fees for automobiles in civil sub- 
divisions. 
County.—County 
supplementary roads 
the State. 


roads designated 
under direction 


a 
North Dakota 


Road mileages: State, 7,500; 


gravelled. 


3,181 graded. No township system. 


2,500 644,798; State aid, $400,000, 
County, 39,188; 481 gravelled, no data. 


County.—Gas tax and proceeds from 
motor vehicle license tax constitutes the 
major portion of county funds. 

. 


ry 
South Dakota 
mileages: State, 6,000; 22 
1,416 standard grade, 197 
earth. County, 17,385; 2,427 gravelled, 
8,216 graded, 6,742 unimproved. ‘Town- 


9 
Oy 


Road 22 


may levy an additional ship, 21,515; 102 gravelled, 7,860 graded, 


13,553 unimproved. 
Source of revenue: 


State: q-cent 
tax, $3,500,000; 50 


per cent of motor 
vehicle license fees, $1,500,000; motor 
carrier’s tax, $60,000. Diversions: 48 per 
cent of license fees returned to counties, 
2 per cent used for purchase of jicense 
plates and operation of motor vehicle 
department. County: 48 per cent of li-' 
cense fees, $1,500,000; county levy, 


gas 


’ 


Township, 


State.—After completion of the trunk 


Source of revenue: State: Three-ceni | highway system in a county (graded and 


was tax and 50 per cent of motor-vehicl« 
license fees, $4,000,000. Diversions: 
per cent of license fees and 1 cent 
was tax returned to counties. Cost 


ol 


oi 


fund. County: 50 per cent of license 
fees and 1 cent of gas tax, $1,558,000. 


| State.—$130,000 trom receipts of mo- agitation 
tor-vehicle 


license fees set aside 


fund. 


ae 
special bridge 
cost of collecting motor-vehicle 
Balance split 


Also a deduction | tion 

made for highway operating fund and’ roads. 
tax. | paving. 
50-50 between the State about $1,000,000 a year and this with 


gravelled) it is the practice of the State 


50 to assist the counties With the improve- 


ment of county roads, which amounts to 
about $400,000 per year. Nine hundred 


' collecting license fees deducted from. this thousand dollars is deducted from pro- 


ceeds of the gas tax for interest and sink- 
ing fund on bonds issued. Considerable 
in the State for less trunk 
highway construction and more construc- 
on the so-called farm-to-market 
Farm organizations do not want 

Rebates on gasoline ‘amount to | 


highway fund and the counties. One ceut other diversions from the State fund does | 


of the gas tax returned to counties after 
deducting refunds and cost of collec- 
tion—33 per cent of funds used for 


maintenance. 


not permit them to 
money. 
County.—Some 


road tax. 


meet Federal aid 
counties do not levy 


In some cases county commis- 


Conuty.—In only 18 per cent of the sioners have jurisdiction over township 
counties do engineer or county superin- | roads. 


i 


| Kansas 


Fatality Rate in Relation to Pr 


For First Six Months of 1930 Than in Same Period 
of 1929, Says Bureau of Mines 


The record of coal mine fataiities in | 
June was more favorable than in the 
same month a year ago, and for the first | 
half of this year deaths in coal mine} 
accidents were less numerous than in| 
the first six months of 1929, although | 
they showed a higher rate on the basis | 
of amount of coal production, according 
to a statement by the Bureau of Mines, 
made public on July 25 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Accidents in the coal-mining industry 
of the United States in June resulted in 
the death of 119 men, according to in- 
formation received from State mine in- 
spectors. Twenty-five men were killed 
in the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania; 
the remaining 94 deaths occurred in 
bituminous mines in various States. 

The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the month was 33,714,000 tons and 
anthracite mined amounted to 5,183,000 
tons. Thus, for every million tons of 
bituminous coal mined in June there was 
a corresponding death rate of 2.79, w hile 
that for the anthracite coal produced 
showed a fatality rate of 4.82, and for 


« 


lthe industry as a whole a rate of 5.06 


was shown. 

This record is 
that for June a year ago, when there 
were 123 deaths, 980,00 tons of coal 
mined, and a fatality rate of 3.19 in the 
bituminous coal fields, and a rate of 7.30 
per million tons, based on 37 deaths and 
5,069,000 tons of coal for the anthracite 
mines. For both bituminous and an- 
thracite mines combined, the death rate 
for June last year Was 3.67, based on 
160 deaths and 43,649,000 tons of coal. 
The month of June, 1930, also showed 

improvement over the preceding 
month of May when there were 108 
deaths jn bituminous mines, 32 in an- 
thracite mines with a total of 140, Dur- 
ing May 35,954,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and 5,947,000 tons of anthracite were 


more favorable than 


an 


mined, the death rates per million tons} 


of coal produced being 3 for bituminous, 
5.38 for anthracite and 3.34 for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 
for the first six months of 19380 showed 
a total of 979 deaths from accidents in 
coal mines as compared with 1,013 for 
the same period of 1929. The produc- 
tion of coal thus far in 1930 is 264,426,- 
000 tons, showing a death rate of 3.70; 
that for the period January to June, 1929, 
was 293,445,000 tons, with a fatality 


Decline of One-fourt 


Peak of 


Since 


Department of Labor Says, However, That It Is Still Two- 


thirds Above 


[Continued fi 
creases ranging from 0.2 per cent to 8.8 
per cent, A slight increase (0.1 per cent) 
was reported in only one city. 


Fuel and light prices decreased in 28 | 


cities. the decreases ranging from 0.2 
to 15.2 per cent. Increases were reported 
in 4 cities and ranged from 0.1 to 2.3 
per cent. Atlanta and San Francisco 
changed from manufactured to natural 
gas within the six-month period from 
December. 1929, to June, 1930. The gas 
rate in Minneapolis was increased dur- 
ing this period. . 
House furnishing Yoods decreased in 
cities, the decreases ranging from 0.1 
to 2.5 per cent. Four cities reported in- 
creases ranging from 0.1 to 1.6 per cent. 
No change was reported in one city. 

Miscellaneous items increased in 


97 


15 


Table 1——Changes in cost of 
Increase 
from Dee., 1914, 
to June, 1950 
Baltimore 11.6 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 
Mobile 
New York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Oreg. 
San Francisco 
S 
Seattle ee 
Washington 00.0 
Increa 
from Dece., 
to June 
7G 
1 


0 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
Denver td 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
Scranton 


23.9 
Increase 
from 1915 

June, 1930 

66.6 


to 
Average United States 
Table 2—Change 
cent of increast 


living a 
1914, t 


in cost of 


from December, 


Per 


Food ¢ 
47.2 
43.7 
47.2 
56.9 1 
20 
6 4 


le 
Baltimore 6 
Boston : 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 
Mobile . 
New York 
Norfolk . 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ores. 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Seattle 
Washington 
Per cent 
December, 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Indianapolis 
City 


from 
1930 


of increase 
1917, to June, 


Memphis 


| Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
Scranton 
Per cent of increase from 
1913 to June, 1980 
Average United States 


*Signifies decrease, {No change. 


caused the death of 88 men. 


‘falls of roof and coal, gas or dust ex- 


+follow: 


living as between specified dates, 
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F atal Accidents in Coal Mines ‘Insurers Denied a 
In Middle West Are Shown Told How Losses | Less Numerous Than Last Year Rj 


ght to Pay Tax 


In Installments 


oduction, However, Is Higher 


Attorney General: Rules on: 
Retaliatory Provision of 
Illinois Law Applying to 
Foreign Companies 


rate of 3.45. Separated into bituminous | 
and anthracite groups the rates for the 
six-month period of 1930 were 3.53 and 
6.21, respectively, while those for the 
same period of 1929 were 3.08 and 6.02, 
respectively. \ err 
There were no major disasters during 3 oor a fie 
June—that is, there was no disaster in|, ‘ ; Springhe eo Til 
which five or more lives were lost—but The retaliatory provision of the ue 
there were seven major disasters during , "0's law under which foreign ee 
the preceding months of 1930 which | Companies are taxed does not perm! 4 
During the '¢ alifornia company to pay the tax in two. 
99 | installments, the attorney general, Oscar 
~.,E. Carlstrom, has advised the superin-, 
tendent of insurance. 


corresponding six-months period of 19 
there were four major disasters with a 
total of 75 deaths. Thus the death rate . Rion a ete rei in-. 
from major disasters was 0.333 per The Illinois law requires Resides. nyo 
° : « sur 2A 6 ag , i 
1,000,0C0, tons of coal produced in 1930|SUtance companies to pay a tax equal.’ 
and 0.256 in 1929 2 per cent of the gross amount of pre- 
Comparing the accident record for the | ™!UMS received during the preceding cal- 
‘ oo Se Cee . pet endar year on contracts covering risks 
first six months of 1930 with that for the, “".%. ; 

3 Fane : Reece ae within the State. If, however, the home 
same period of 1929, a reduction is noted State of a foreien company. Gini Gna 
in fatality rates for haulage and explo- eran Pit a fli og 2 a a the 
sives, but increased rates are shown for | 8reater tap NOIs: COR EAs ms 

under the retaliatory provisions of the 
Illinois law, the rate of the Illinois tax 
jon such foreign company is correspond 

‘ingly increased, the opinion explained. 
The rate of the California tax is 2 6-10 
per cent, but in that State the tax is pay- 
able in two installments; one-half in July 
and the other half the following Feb- 
ruary. The Illinois statute exacts the 
The new Polish-Rumanian commercial | entiye payment at one fie on or be- 
einen ~— oe by reg ie fore July 1, and this rule applies to the 
ment on July 25, 1950, anc e Folsh-) California company, the opinion § held 
Spanish commercial treaty will go into saying: eon ! 7 
effect on Aug. 1, 1930, subject to subse- “In view the fact that this State 
quent ratification, according to a_radio- having a special tax act which is com- 
gram from ¢ ommercial —  amchns | plete within itself and which sets forth 
Lane, Warsaw, received at the Depart- "the requirements of domestic companies 
ment of a a in nana to rene and also issuance 
These actions by the Polish govern-| of privilege licenses by the director of 
ment are significant as precedents since trade and commerce, which covers a pe- 
other commercial treaties may be made | riod of one year in advance of said pay- 
‘effective similarly without ratification. ment, I am of the opinion that your de- 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) , partment could not legally waive the col- 
ms ° lection of one-half of the tax of the for- 

i i ‘ , , eign corporation until February 

Fexas Insurance Company = ¢!8" corporation until February of the 
° year in which said tax is to be paid, 


Loses North Carolina License >t that same should be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Illinois 


jact, which requires the entire tax to be 
paid on July 1 of the current year.” 


plosions, and electricity, the other prin- 


cipal causes of accidents. 


New Commercial Treaties 
Made Effective in Europe 


of 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 25. 
The license the lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, of Houston, Tex., 
has been suspended in North Carolina, 
according to announcement by the in- 
surance commissioner, Dan C. Boney, fol- 
lowing receipt of a message from the 
Texas insurance department that the 
company was in an unfavorable financial 

condition. 


ol 


Of Oil Pipe Lines Tested 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 25. 

A court test of the new law providing 
for the common purchase of oil and for 
regulation of pipe lines has been started 
in the district court here by a suit filed 
oy the Harrison Oil Company to. enjoin 
enforcement of a proration order. ap- 
plicable to the Darst Creek field of 
Guadalupe County. 
| The order one of the first issued 
by the railroad commission under the 
| new law and specifies the purchase re- 
quirements of oil buyers as the proratiou 
basis for production in the field. 

A hearing before the railroad com- 
, mission is scheduled for July 30 on gen- 
eral rules making the new law applicable 
to all oil fields in the State. 


h in Cost of Living 
1920 Is Estimated 


—— | 


Is 


That of 1913 


om Page 1.) 


|cities, these increases ranging from 0.1 

! 
|to 5 per cent. 
| ous 


items in 13 


Decreases in miscellane- ‘ 
cities ranged from 0.1! 
to 1.8 per cent. No change occurred in 
this group of items in 4 cities. Since! 
December, 1929, increases were reported | 
}in street car fare in Baltimore, Cleve- } <a 

land, and Portland, Oreg. The price of | Subject Placed on Prog ran of 
one daily newspaper decreased in At- 


llanta, while in Richmond the price of Insurance Meeting 
}one daily newspaper was increased. The | a 

/telephone rate for a 2-party line in- State of Connecticut: 
‘creased in San Francisco, while in Los Hartford, July 25. 
| Angeles a reduction was reported in the Automobile financial responsibility 
telephone rate of a 2-party line. laws and the taxation of insurance com- 

The changes in cost of living as be-| panies are among the subjects which will 
tween June, 1930, and other preceding) come to the foreground during the diss 
dates are shown in the two tables that cussions at the national convention of 
State insurance commissioners in Hart- 
\ford Sept. 8 and 9, according to an an~ 
nouncement issued July 24 by a subcom- 
mittee of the commuttee on arrange- 
ments, 

“Although the business program has 
not been completed,” the announcement 
said, “it is known that R. Leighton Fos-: 
ter, superintendent of insurance of On- 
3 ; tario, will make a talk upon financial re- 
3 } sponsibility laws. Ontario has a new 
be ‘ amendment to its highway traffic act 

which provides for financial responsi- 
bility of automobile owners and drivers. 
The act will go into efféct Sept. 1. 

“C. D. Livingston, insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan, and M. A, Freedy, 
insurance commissioner of Wisconsin, are 
also on the program for talks at the 
business sessions, while W. A. Tarver, in- 
surance commissioner of Texas, will speak 
!on the subject of taxation, with C. W. 
Younger, insurance superintendent of 
Ohio, discussing the paper. It is prob- 


Insurance Taxation 


Will Be Discussed 


| 


items combined 


all 
decrease 
1929, 

1920 


of from 
Dec., 


to June, 


Per 

June. 1920, June, 

to June, 1930 to June, 
19.9 ] 

20.6 


cent 
1929, 


19380 


} 
1 
1 

1 


Hearings Scheduled 
By Trade Commission 


Cotton Seed Price Investigation 
To Be Continued 


Continuation of its cottonseed price 
hearings, and five trial examiners’ hear- 
ings were announced on July 25 by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its calen- 
dar for the week of July 28. The Com- 
mission’s statement follows in full text: 

The Commission's investigation of cotton- 
seed prices will be resumed in Montgomery, 
Ala.. July 28, at 10 o’clock in Judge Grubb’s 
court room in the Federal Building. | 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings (subject 
changes in time): 

Crosse & Blackwell, of Baltimore; 
ing of testimony, July 28, New York, | 
p. m., room 200, 45 Broadway; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of preserves and jel- 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
James M. Brinson, Commission's attorney. 
Docket 1821 ° 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los Ans 
taking of testimony, July 28, Chicago, 
daylight saving time, 2246 Transe: 

portation Building; alleged misrepresenta- 

tion in sale of furniture; W. C _Reeves, 
trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, Commis- 

sion’s attorney. Docket 1739, 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association, 
and others, of Detroit; taking of testimony, 
July 28. Kansas City, 10:30 a. m., office 
of custodian, Post Office Building; alleged 
uppression of competition in the sale of 
cotton bags; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- 
aminer; Everett F. Haycraft, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1765 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association, 
and others, of Detroit; taking of testi- 
mony, July 30, Chicago, 10 a, m. daylight 
saving time, 46 Transportation Building; 
alleged suppression of competition in the 
sale of cotton bags; Edward M. Averill, 

9 trial examiner; Everett F. Haycraft, Com- 

mission’s attorney, Docket 1765. 

I. Shainin & Company, of New York; tak- 
ing of testimony, July 31, New York, 2 
p. m., room 200, 45 Broadway; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of art goods and 
semiprecious stones; John W. Bennett, trial. 

examiner; James M,. Brinson, Commis* 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1780, ts > 
j 


2 2.1 
dates, by 
the cost of 
House fur 
nishing 
Fuel goods 
0.9 5.6 
88 3.6 


199 ¢ 


ied of items. 


iu 


between speci 
June, 1950, 


groups 


All 
item3 
71.6 


Miscel 
Rent laneous 


62.4 


thing 
5.9 
8.5 
0 j 
7.7 hel 51.5 


to 


tak- 


° 

O6 

) 
lies; 


geles; 


10 a. m., 
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For Shipbuilding | 


In Last Quarter mer 





Nation Now Ranks Second 
In Merchant Shipping 
:* Output, Lloyd’s Register| 
Shows 





As the result of a substantial con- 
struction gain during the last three 
months the United 


chant shipbuilding in the position for-| 


merly occupied by Germany, according | aif of all excess earnings above 6 pet 
to the transportation division, Depart-! cent be turned in to the Commission for 
age | deposit in : \ t 
|gent fund, which is used by the Gov- 


ment of Commerce. The gross tonn 
under construction in the United States 


was 238,163 in contrast with approxi- | 
mately 119,000 for the same feriod of | 
last year, according to figures from 
Lloyd’s Register, the Department an- 
“nounced in its statement July 25, whieh | 
follows in full text: 

World construction under way during | 


1676) 
Railroads 


States now ranks | owed 4o the Government $589,708.23 un- 
second to Great Britain in world mer-j|der section 15a of the interstate com- 


; ,, | ernmen 
during the quarter ended June 30, 1930,| needed. 


tentative determination of the excess 
income of the Ironton Railroad Company 











The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on. July 25 issued a report and order | of this report and order upon The Iron- 
in Finance Docket No. 3773, excess in-| ton Railroad Company, and that further 
‘come of the Ironton Railroad Company, | public notice hereof shall be given 
wherein it was determined that the rai:- | posting a copy of this report and order 
|road had earned $1,179,416.45 in excess | with the secretary at Washigton, D. C. 
lof the 6 per cent allowed upon its iIn-|* * * 

| véstment under existing law, for the 


| 


years 1920-1924, inclusive, and therefore 


merce act, as amended. 
The act provides, under 15a, that one- 


the general railroad contin-| 


| 


| 


t to loan to the carriers when 


The full text of the Commission’s noti- 
fication follows: 

You are hereby notified that the In 
state Commerce Commission has made a 


for the periods Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, 





state Commerce Commission Fixes’ Amount to Be 
Paid by Ironton Railroad to Government 
Under Recapture Clause 


{ 


| extending from Ironton to Coplay, witn 
| branches from Ormrod 


| qua to a point north of Hokendauqua. It 
| also owned and used 11.865 miles of yard 
| tracks and sidings. 
} un 
| road 


| this property. 


ter- | by us to all railroads subject to section 
| 15a of the act the carrier filed reports of 
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Shipping 


| Airports Offered 


Department of Commerce 
Sets Forth Factors That 
Need to Be Considered in 
Developing Terminals 


4 


hereof shall bé given by serving a copy 
y 


Since existing airports do not provide 
sufficient facilities for, the constantly- 
expanding American aeronautical indus- 
try, the Department of Commerce has 
announced “coordinated planning” must 
be carried out in connection with the de- 


The railroad of the carrier consisted | 
of 12.051 miles of road, the main line 


to Siegersville, 


Passe */and the calendar years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
the same quarter maintained se lead — and 1924, and thay said determination is 
200,000 gross tons over last years quar-| -et forth in the tentative recapture re- 
ter but decreased about 200,000 8TOSS| port which is included in the order 
adopting the same, a copy of which is 


tons as compared with the first quarter | 
of 1930. The United States’ gain over! attached to this notice and made a part 
> | hereof. 


the first quarter was approximately 1 
| Amount to Be Paid 


000 tons. 


| 1923, and 1924, the net railway operating 


Saylor to Catasauqua and West Catasau- 


In addition, it used 
der lease from the Lehigh Valley Raii- 
1 Company 0.245 mile of yard tracks 
and sidings until 1924 when it purchased | 


In response to general orders issued 


the value claimed by it for the property 
used by it in the service of transporta- 
tion during the period Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1920, and the calendar years 1921, 1922, 


income for those periods, and other in- 
formation for the determination of the 


velopment of projected terminals. ae 

The growth and development of air-| 
ports and landing: fields in the United 
States—to the point where there are 
1,655 such terminals at present—has 
provided information about airport plan- 
ning which is “sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to point the way toward good re- | 
sults,” the Department explains in an | 
article in the current issue of the Air 
Commerce Bulletin. 

The facilities of the country have kept 
pace with the development of civil aero- | 
nautics, the Department reports, and yet 
are by no means sufficient to serve the 
needs of American aeronautical prog- 
ress. There are 1,053 municipal airports 





excess income. * * * 

The carrier paid one-half of the re- 
ported excess. Later, on May 24, 1924, 
it reduced the value alleged for 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 19238, to $1,500,000 and 


| 


projected in one form or another, at the 
present time, the reports indicate. 
“Cities and towns without airport fa- 
cilities now realize they cannot afford 
to be isolated from the increasing aero- 
nautical activities,’ the announcement 


Number of Changes 


There were a number of changes dur-; To Commission 


ing the quarter just ended in_the rela- 
tive ranking of the various shipbuilding 
nations. Great Britain and Ireland re- 
tain the leadership, the United States 
standing second, with a lead of about 700 
gross tons over Germany, which now is 
third. The Netherlands, which stood 
fifth in the March quarter, now is fourth, 
having exchanged places with France. 
Both of these countries advanced slightly | 
in the amount of tonnage under way.|} 
Russia, which was eighth in the previous | 
quarter, has advanced to sixth place, with | 
a gain of 34,000 tons. Italy retains | 
seventh position, with practically no 
change in the volume of its building. | 
Sweden, which ranked ninth in the} 
March quarter, now is eighth, with a| 
gain of 6,000 tons. Japan’s total tonnage 
building figure, however, declined 45,000 
tons during the last quarter, and fell 
from sixth place to ninth. Denmark, 
with a gain of 6,000 tons, retains tenth | 
place. 

At the end of June, 1929, Great Britain 
and Ireland had 1,454,000 gross tons of 
shipping under way; the United States, 
119,098 tons; and the other maritime 
countries combined, 1,265,000 tons; mak- 
ing the world total at that time, 2,838,000 
tons. During the last year, therefore, the 
United States has doubled its volume of 
shipbuilding, while that of Great Britain 
and Ireland has declined in the face of 
a gain by the othér maritime nations» 

Gap Grows Less 

While the present production of the 
United States still is far below that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the gap is 
almost 200,000 gross tons less than it 
was a year ago. At this time last year 
Great Britain and Ireland were build- 
ing more than the United States and all 
other countries combined, the propor- 
tion being 51.2 per cent; but their share 
of the world production at present is 
only 45.5 per cent. In the same period 
the share of the United States in the 
total output has grown from 4.2 per 
tent to 7.8 per cent, and that of the 
other countries combined from 44.6 per 
cent to 46.7 per cent, 

That new work is not keeping up with 
the volume of world tonnage being sent | 
toward completion is shown by the ex- | 
cess of more than 300,000 tons of ship- | 
ping launched over the volume of new 
work begun during the quarter ended | 
June 30. This is in sharp contrast to| 
the previous quarter, when new work 
was nearly 200,000 tons more than the 
tonnage represented by launchings. | 
During the quarter ended June 30, 1930, | 
the yards of Great Britain and Ireland 
had launchings . totaling 239,000 gross | 
tons more than” the aggregate of new | 
work begun; for the other countries com- | 
bined the excess of launchings aggre- 
gated only 62,000 tons. 


| 





War Department Approves 
New Pennsylvania Bridges | 


The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. | 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved appli- 
cations relative to construction of | 
bridges, the Department of War has just 
announced, as follows: 

Pennsylvania: Application of the 
commissioners of Delaware County for | 
dpproval of plans of two bridges to! 
be constructed across Ridley Creek, be- 
tween Chester and Eddystone, Pa., un- 
der authority of State law. 

One of the bridges will be.a perma- 
nent bride to replace an existing one at | 
the locality, and the other will be a 
temporary bridge to provide for traffic 
during the construction of the perma- 
nent bridge. Both will be fixed bridges. | 

w Jersey: Application by the State 
highway commisison for an extension of 
time to Nov. 30, 1931, and Nov. 30, 1933, 
respectively, for the commencement and 
completion of work on a bridge to be 
constructed over Willett thorofare about 
two and one-half miles south of Tucker- 
ton, Ocean County, N. J. 

The dates specified in the original in- 
strument were Nov. 30, 1930, and Nov. 
30, 1932, respectively. However, on June 
26, 1930, the State highway commission 
stated that due to lack of funds, it will 
be unable to commence construction 
within the time specified. 


Centralia Terminal’s Plan 
For Mill Spur Disapproved 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








Plans of the Centralia Terminal Raii- 


road to construct 2.2 miles of line, ac- | 


quire a 1-mile industrial track, and 
operate over 5.8 miles of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific under 
trackage rights, all 


| mission at its office in Washington on or 
|before 40 days from the 26th day of 
| July, 1930, any protest which you may 
| desire to make to such tentative report. 


|tail each particular thing against which 
\the protest is directed. 


| clusive. 


| the filing of protest as hereinafter pro- 


| date on which the principal amount is 


| the aforesaid 40 days after date hereof 


| the Commission for its official use, 30 ad- 
| diti 


| things considered and reported herein. 


You are required to file with the Com- 


You will file in connection with such | 


protest specifications setting forth in de- 


You are further required to transmit 
a copy of such protest to each of the 
other parties to whom this notice is ad- | 
dressed and to file with the Commission | 
for its official use 30 additional cgpies | 
of the same. 

The recapture periods involved 
clude the last four months of 1920, and 
the entire calendar years, 1921-1924, in- 
The recapturable excess income, ! 
as determined by the Commission, total- 
ing $589,708.23, is subdivided as follows: 
$34,695.38 for the four-months period of 
1920; $85,471.41 for 1921; $122,913.95 
for 1922; $186,875.98 for 1923; and $159,- 
751.51 for 1924. 

The full text of the Commissions’ or- 
der with extracts fror: the tentative re- 
port in the proceedings, follows: 

The Commission, by division 1, having 
on the date thereof made and filed a re- 
port containing its tentative findings of 
the excess income of The Ironton Rail- 
road Company between Sept. 1, 1920, and 
Dec. 31, 1924, inclusive, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof: 

It is ordered, That The Ironton Rail- 
road Company, a corporation of the Statc 
of Pennsylvania, with an office and prin- 
cipal place of business at Hokendauqua, 
Pa., be, and it is hereby directed to pay 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Federal reserve funds drawn to its 
order and transmit the same to George B. 
McGinty, its secretary, at Washington, 
D. C., within 40 days from date hereof, 
the sum of $88,717.69, which is the un-; 
paid balance of excess net railway op- 
erating income amounting to $589,708.26 
computed in accordance with paragraphs 
(4) to (9), inclusive, of section 15a of | 
the interstate commerce act, received by 
said railroad company during the period 
Sept. 1, to Dec. 31, 1920, the calendar 
years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, and 
held by said company as trustee for the 
United States. Provided, however, that 


in- | 


vided shall stay the operation of th:s 


determination of such protest. 
Location and ° 


Description of Property 


It is further ordered, That interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall accrue and be in like manner pay- 
able to this commission from and after 


. 


required to be paid. 

It is further ordered, That within 
the carrier, if it disagrees with the find- 
ings and conclusions of the aforesaid 
report, may file protest thereof, setting 
forth in detail each particular thing 
against which the protest is directed and 
transmit a copy of such protest to each 
of the other parties on whom this notice 
is directed to be served and file with 


onal copies of the same. 

It is further ordered, That unless pro- 
test shall be filed as aforesaid, this 
tentative report and the order to pay, 
contained herein, shall become, and be, 
a final determination of the matters and 


{on the basis of the statement of income 


| 990.54. 
| was specifically understood that we did 


| 





And it is further ordered, That notice 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 25 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21341.—State Docks Commission et al. 

v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided July 11, 1930. : 

Rates, charges, rules, and regulations 


on noncompetitive carload traffic to and 


| from the Alabama State docks in Mobile, 
| Ala., found not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 


in Lewis County,| 


Wash., to transport logs to a mill at| 
Centralia, Wash., and finished products | 


from the mill to the Milwaukee’s lines 
were disapproved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 25 by re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
7808. > 

The proposal was to have been financed 
by the lumber company, which in turn 
is controlled by the Eastern Railway & 


criminatory, or unduly prejudicial, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No, 22524.—-Wildar Food Products Company 


v. Michigan Central Railroad Company 

et al. Decided June 18, 1930, 

Rates charged on one carload of dillweed 
in brine, from Three Oaks, Mich., to Brook- 
haven, Miss., there partly unloaded and 
then forwarded to Sumrall, Miss., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 21416.—Amber Furniture Company et 
al. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 


St. Louis Railway Company et al. 

cided July 1, 1930, 

Upon reconsideration finding in 
report herein, 157 I. C. C, 311, that the 
rates charged on shipments of furniture, 


e- 


| in carloads, from points in Indiana, Ken- 


Lumber Company. The railroad’s officers | 


and those of the lumber company are | from 


identical. 


tucky and Tennessee to Chieago, Ill, were 
inapplicable, reversed. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 21316 and Related Cases.—Kentucky 
Independent Oil Company v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided July 12, 1930, 
1, Rate charged on gasoline, in carloads, 
Tulsa, Okla., and points grouped 


former | 


B 
Aug. 31, 1920.. .. $1,082,438 $812,991 
Hate Bi, 180s. coves 1,087,055 812,775 
Dec; 81, 1081. .<cccss 1,086,685 807,105 
Dec; 81, 1008......<s 1,088,947 800,631 
Kise Bt. 4008. jc acascs 1,086,548 834,688 
Dec. 31, 1924.. 1,123,214 869,121 





; emphasizes. “The best evidence in sup- 
previously filed remitted the sum of| port of this belief may be found in the 
$202,812.18 as one-half the recapturable | fact that at the prsent time 1,053 mu- 
excess for those years, with interest in| nicipalities have airports in project.” 
addition to that already paid under pro-|} The problems of airport planning, the 
test. Subsequently, on Aug. 27, 1926, in| Department explains, should be con- 
correspondence it submitted a Tevised sidered in the following three groups: 
statement of its income correcting the| Large cities with populations of at least 
amounts to meet changes proposed by | 100,000; medium-sized cities with popu- 
our bureau of accounts. *** lations of 25,000 to 100,000; and small 
On the basis of this revision it re-| communities with populations below 25,- 
mitted the further sum of $11,323.65, in- | 000. 
cluding therein $2,392.70 for the year| Large cities are faced with the neces- 
1925, not in issue at this time and which} sity of providing “one or more” termi- 
will remain as a credit for that year. The} nals so located as to serve efficiently a | 


;costs were based on prices as of the 


order to pay pending the hearing and | Capital, including material and supplies. 


total remittance credited to the periods 
now under consideration is thus $500,- 
In accepting these payments it 


not admit that the amounts thereof were 
the correct amounts payable to us for 
the periods. covered by the payments, 
and accepted said payments subject to 
review by us and such adjustments as 
are found to be necessary. 


Final Report on 
Valuation Not Made 


A final valuation report under section 
19a of the property used by the carrier 
has not yet been issued by us. The car- 
rier, its lessor, the Thomas Railroad 
Company and certain of the property of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and 
of the Thomas Iron Company, exclusively 
used by the carrier, have been tentatively 
valued by us as of June 30, 1917. The 
investments of the carrier and of its 
lessor in road and equipment, including 
land, on that date, as stated in their 
books aggregated $306,307.11. This 
amount includes $200,000 recorded in an 
opening entry in the carrier’s books on 
Jan. 1, 1882, when the prior balance of 
$401,803.82 on Dec. 31, 1881, was 
dropped. The portion of the $401,803.82 
that represents the carrier’s investment 
in common-carrier property to Dec. 31, 
1881, can not be determined from the 
carrier’s records. 

In the tentative valuation we reported 
the cost of reproduction new and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation of 
the property used by the carrier, ex- 
cept land, as $578,451 and $460,514, re- 
spectively, and the then present value 
of landS as $15,598.30. Reproduction 





period 1910 to 1914. An amount of $18,- 
000 was found to be used as working 


The final value tentatively détermined 


widespread population, it is pointed out, 
and in very large cities suburban air | 
travel is expected to grow “to a marked 
extent” in the next few years. Operations 
from terminal airports will eventually 
be confined largely to scheduled air trans- 
port and large-scale taxi service, but in 
addition to thees airports it is expected 
that there will be specialized airports 
furnishing roundhouse facilities and | 
serving as ports from which specialized 
activities will be carried on. 

Inereasing suburban travel is expected 
to develop along two lines, according to 
the sannouncement; scheduled operations 
between large cities and small outlying 
communities, and activities of private 
owners who will commute daily from 
homes within a range of 100 miles. 

Large Terminal Airports 

The requirements for the large termi- 
nal airports, the Aeronautics Branch de- 
clares, include a “large, well-drained, 
smooth, dustless landing area with clear 
approaches from all directions and equip- 
ped with suitably constructed runways” 
and such a terminal should be located 
free from dangerous wind currents. 
When the main airport is subject to fog, 
the Department recommends establish- 
= of at least one atxiliary landing 

eld. 7 

Terminal facilities for the maintenance 
and operation of planes, and gare of pas- 
sengers should be provided, the airport 
should be .equipped with some traffic 
control system, and adequate weather and 
radio services should be available. 
Feeder lines are expected to grow, ac- 
cording to the Department, and systems 
similar to express and local train op- 
erations probably will be devised. 

Certain small cities, the Department | 
warns, have erred in starting airport | 
projects with “a limited area adjoining | 
the town located in such a way that ex- | 
pansion was impracticable.” It is rec- 
ommended that land be purchased first 






| Highway Construction 
atk ee a a a a eee 
Gain Announced Excess Income Determined 

For Road in Pennsylvania 


| 


Commerce Department Aide 


Scheduled for 


A Department of Commerce repre- 
sentative is on his way by air to Cen- 
tral and South American countries to 
give information to highway leaders on 
lthe sixth international road congress, 


to be held next Fall in Washington, the 
Department announced on July 25. 
Three tours of portions of the United 


tor other persons, under auspices of the 
congress, each ending in New York City, 
have been arranged, it was stated. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Leaving by plane July 24 from Port 
Columbus, Ohio, for Mexico City, the au- 
tomotive trade commissioner to South 
America, O. M. Butler, began the first 
stage of a hurried Latin American tour 
for the purpose of supplying. first-hand 
information regarding the Sixth Interna- 
tional Road Congress, to be held in Wash- 
ington in October, and assisting in the 
organization of that meeting, Wiliam 
L. Gooper, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, announced. 


Conferences Planned 
On Highway Work 


Traveling by air whenever possibic, 
Mr. Butler will visit Mexico City, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Colombia, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, wiere 
he will be available to discuss details 
of the congress, (the first ever to be 
held in the United States), confer with 
highways officials of those countries | 
and discuss highway developments. The} 
flying tour of Latin America is expected 
to be finished by the middle of Septeniber. 

The assignment of Mr. Butler to this 
work coincides with his recent appoint-| 
ament as automotive trade commissioner 
to South America. His familiarity with | 
Latin American conditions and his auto-| 
motive and highways experience will, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cooper, enable him to/| 
be of service in furnishing information 
to the many Latin American officials and 
engineers interested in the congress. 


A larger representation of delegates 
from Latin American countries at the 
congress is assured and those delegates, 
as well as others interested, will be given 
an opportunity to learn fully about the 
latest plans for the congress, arrange- 
ments made for the delegates, and de- 
tails of the tours offered by the highway | 
education board for foreign representa- 
tives at the meeting. 


The sixth session of the international 
road congress and the first session ever 
held outside of continental Europe, will 
take plaee in Washington, D. C., from 
Oct. 6 to 11, inclusive, at the invitation 
of the United States Government. Partly | 
because of the universal interest in the} 
modern scientific development of high- 
ways in the United States, this congress 
has aroused extraordinary interest 
throughoyt the world. There is a 
rapidly increasing interest in highways 
in the newer countries, as well as in 
some of the older countries that have 
allowed highway improvement 
past to lag behind other national devel- 
opments. 


Acceptance Received 


From 50 Countries 
While this congress is of internationai 


‘ 


of special significance and interest to 
the countries of North, Central and 
South America and the West Indies, as 
the second Pan American highway con- 
gress was held last year in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, in which the United States 


ica to Inform Leaders of Washington Meeting 


States, each ending in Detroit, for dele- | 
gates to the congress, and three tours; 


* AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PurtisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





Ayiation 


‘Government Aid Plans for Highway Conference Air Personnel 
For Planning ot | To Be Explained inLatin Nations Of Navy Said to 


Now on Way to South Amer-.| Be Below Needs 
| ‘staan 

‘Aeronautics Bureau Expects 
To Have Enough Aviators 
To Meet Requirements of 


New Program by 1931 


Next Autumn 


States south of Washington to Florida 
thence by train to Detroit; another tour 
will go by train to New York City, and | 
from there by bus through some of the | 
New England States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, to Detroit; | 
the third tour will leave Washington by| Although there were nearly 150 less 
train to Chicago, and from there by train | Naval aviators available than were re- 





jand bus through Wisconsin, Minnesota, | Wired at the end of the past fiscal year, 


Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana, end-|the Bureau of Aeronautics expects to 
ing likewise in Detroit. have a personnel which by June 30, 1931, 
| will mzet the minimum requirements un- 


Tours to Demonstrate 
Highway Development 


In order to provide sight-seeing tours | 
for the families of foreign delegates go- | 
ing on the highway education board’s | 
tours, for other delegates, and for inter- | 
ested persons, arrangements have been | 
made through the American Automobiiz | 
Association for three “all-expense” tours 
of 4, 6, and 16 days’ duration, at a mod- 
erate cost to the delegates; these will | 
furnish excellent opportunities to observe | 
the latest American methods cf highway | 
construction and the operation of high- | 


der the 1,000-plane building program, 
it was stated orally July 25 on behalf 
of the Bureau. 

The Pensacola training school ig ex- 
pected to produce a sufficient numiffer of 
aviators during the current fiscal year 
to serve on active duty in the fleet and 
land squadrons which will be established 
when the 1,000-plane program, inaugu- 
rated four years ago, is completed, it 
was explained. The shortage of ob- 
servers may possibly continue, however, 
and the practice of employing regular 
gunnery observers for temporary zeros 
nautics duty may have to be continued. 


way transport facilities under actual! Records of the Bureau show that at 
working and operating conditions. , the start of the present fiscal. year, there 
The first tour is to be by bus, visiting | Were 858 “naval aviators” and “enlisted 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, and New| naval aviation pilots” in service, while 
York City; the second tour will go via|the personnel also; included 9 naxal 
Frederick, Md., Gettysburg, Harrisburg, | aViction obse-vers, 184 student aviato " 
Williamsport, Buffalo, Niaraga Falls,,and 45 “flight orders.” The latter clas- 
Geneva, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, |Sification covers flight surgeons and 
Albany, North Adams, Greenfield, Wa-| others who may hold pilot ratings but 
terbury, Danbury, and to New York) are not actively engaged in flying. 
City; the third tour will be made partly} Although only about two-thirds of the 
by rail and partly by bus, via Pitts-| 928 “useful planes” were being employed 
burgh, Youngstown, Akron, Cleveland, |in regular service on July 1, the number 
Chicago, Detroit, Hamilton, Ontario, lof pilots actually available was less than 
Canada, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syra-|the requirement, due, it is said, to the 
cuse, Boston, Providence, New Haven,| assignment of numerous qualified pilots 
and ending at New York City. | to special duties afloat and ashore. 
During the week in which the congress} When the full fleet of 1,000 airplanes 
is in session, the American Road Build-| becomes available—which is’ not ex- 
ers’ Association will conduct an exhibi-| pected to occur until near the end of 
tion of modern road-making: machinery |the fiscal year 1932—the situation will 
at the municipal auditorium in Wasn- | have improved, the Bureau of Aeronau- 
ington, and demonstrations of the ma-|tics reported, although there probably 


in the} 


scope and world-wide in importance, it is | 


chinery under actual working conditions 
will be carried out in East Potomac Park | 
near the municipal golf course. | 

The delegates will also visit the ex- 
perimental station of the Bureau of 
Public Roads at Arlington, Va., during 
the congress. 


| 


Decrease Shown | 


In Coal Exports 


} 
| 
| 


June Figures Reveal Slight 
Drop From Last Year 


Exports of coal from the United 


States during the month of June, 1930, 
decreased as compared with those dur- 
ing June, 1929, according to statistics! 
made available July 25 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A slight reduction 
in total tonnage of coal exported during 
the first six months of the current year 
as compared to those for the first six 
months of 1929 also was shown by the 
figures. 

Bituminous coal exported for the 
month totaled 1,393,911 tons as com- 
pared to 1,720,921 tons exported in June, | 
1929, and the receipts were $5,541,391 
and $6,897,530, respectively. es 

Anthracite coal decreased from 188,- 
894 tons in June, 1929, to 143,551 tons in 
1930 for which $1,908,136 and $1,475,133 
were received, respectively. Compara- | 
tive figures of coke exports between the 
|}month of June for the two years shows 
a dectease of nearly 200,000 tons in the 
| 1930 month, with a similar receipt loss 
of about $24,000. 

For the six-month period ended June, 





i 


and nearly all the Latin American coun- | 1930, total tonnage of exports of various 
tries participated. types of coal decreased, the figures show, 

More than 50 countries have already|as follows: Anthracite, 189,133 tons; 
accepted invitations to the congress and | bituminous, 285,525 tons; coke, 50,301. 


will be a need for additional pilots in 
order to provide a sufficient personnel 
for the filling of executive vacancies. 
Some posts ashore and afloat are filled 
at present by observers where ordinary 
“naval aviators” would be no duty. 
The number of pilots required will be 
somewhat in excess of the actual m- 
ber of“planes in service, the Bureau said, 


; Since some planes will be dual-controlled 


and will require two pilots. There will 
be a need in addition for extra pilots 


| with some of the fleet squadrons. 


Assignments of aviators and pilots 
may include, it was explained, posts at 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, at other Bu- 
reaus and offices of the Navy, material 
inspection details, details abroad involv- 
ing flying, post graduate details for in- 
struction in aeronautical subjects; de- 
tails to naval training stations, naval 
air stations, and units; and details to 
the Army air organization and Army 
air schools. Frequently commanders of 
naval reserve air stations are naval 
aviators who are detached from active 
duty with squadrons afloat or ashore. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics still is 
faced with the necessity of training new 
pilots for the new aircraft, it was stated, 
although a “rough estimate” shows that 
at the end of the current fiscal year 


; there should be a minimum numberJof 


aviators “to take care of the 1,000-pfine 
program.” 5 

Some naval reserve pilots are em- 
ployed to supplement the number of 
available aviators at present while dur- 
ing target practice training and otner 
operations some temporary assignments 


;have been made to furnish the Bureau 


of Aeronautics with gunnery observers. 


! Such a step has been made necessary by 


the shortage of available observers amd 
the assignment of some Bureau of Aefo- 
nautics observers to executive posts. 
Candidates for the Pensacola training 
school, where “they are turning out pilots 


|} was $516,917. 


and the area be conditioned before in- 
stallation of hangars, lighting equip- 
ment, and other supplemental facilities 
are attempted. 


and reported for the property used by 
the carrier for common-carrier purposes 
* a“ * 


Considering property changes during 


| rate prescribed an 


{in central and trunk-line territories found 
| not unreasonable. 





the recapture years as an average, and 
giving effect to the actual time the item 
was in service, such changes result in 
net increases in cost of property dur- 
ing each period involved as shown in 
the following table. In addition, the aver- 
age changes in cost of property other 
than land are shown with credits for 
retirements reduced in proportion to the 
depreciation of the property retired. * * * | 

Cost of reproduction new and cost of 
reproduction less depreciation of used 
railway property other than lands, deter- 
mined by the application of prices cur- 
rent during a period of years, including 
the recapture years are as follows: 

Cost of reproduction new, A; cost of | 
reproduction less depreciation, B: 


but unreasonable. Reasenable 
¢ reparation awarded. 

2. Reasonable basis of rates indicated for 

application from other groups in the Mid- 

Continent fields to Central Covington. 

No. 19301 and Related Cases.—Swift & 

Company et al. v. Akran, Canton & 

Youngstown Railway Company et al. De- 

cided July 14, 1930. 

Rates on less-than-carload shipments of 
fresh meats and packing-house products, in 
peddler cars from Chicago, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis., and other points, to 
destinations in central territory, and from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to interstate destinations 


applicable 


Rules and regulations 
providing minimum weights and charges 
found not unreasonable in the past, but un- 
reasonable for the future. Reasonable rules 
and regulations for the. future prescribed. 
Reparation denied. 

Finding that defendants’ failure to pro- 
vide peddler-car service from and accord- 
ing as their lines serve Evansville, Ind., and 


Existing transportation systems should 
be taken into account in choosing air- 
port sites and future highway exten- 
sions should be planned to care for in- 
creasing traffic which will accompany 
airport development. 

Primary consideration, the Aronautics | 
Branch advises, should be paid to the 
factors bearing upon the safety of opera- 
tions from airports; adequate area, firm, 
well-drained surface at all times, favor- 
able meteorological conditions, frecdom | 
from adjacent ebstructions, and mainte- 
nance of sufficient distance from other | 
airports. 

Second to the matter of safety of op- | 
erations, the distance between the city 
and the airport and the transportation 
facilities between the two places should 
be given close attention, and the distance 
should be measured in terms of time re- 
quired to travel instead of on a miles} 
basis. “The frequency, speed, and cost 
of existing means of transportation 
should be considered more than the dis- 


{tance in miles,” the Department points 


out. 

Careful enginering studies should be 
made of all possible sites under con- 
sideration, according to the Department, 
and there should be a topographical sur- 
vey on the basis of a 1- or 2-foot contour 
interval. Such a survey, the Department 
explains, will enable landing strips to be 
laid out .in such a way as to reduce 
grading costs and will furnish the basis 
for an accurate estimate of total grading 
costs. 

The services of airport spegjalists of 
the Aeronautics Branch are available, 
the announcement advises, and sugges- 


| tions will be made in order that airports 


to be* developed will meet requirements 
of the airport-rating regulations of the 
Department. 

“The necessity for careful airport 
planning, if the full benefits from air 
transportation are to be reaped, cannot 
be emphasized too strongly,” the De- 
partment says. “In other words, there 
must be coordinated planning.” 








Railroad Given Permission 


To Abandon Short Line 





Columbus, Ohio, at rates herein prescribed, 

will be unreasonable... Peddler-car service 

and maximum. reasonable. rates therefor 
prescribed for the future. 

Investigation. and Suspension . Docket No. 
3320.—Pitch and tar in central territory. 
Decided July 11, 1930, 

Proposed increase in the basis of rates 
on tar and pitch, except crude tar, from 
70 per cent of sixth class to 80 per cent 
of sixth class in central territory, found 
unreasonable and in violation of section 3. 
Suspended schedules ordered cancelled and 


| therewith to Central Covington, Ky., found | proceeding discontinued. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
| Navigation Company has been author- 
lized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a 27-mile branch 
line in Pacific County, Wash., it was an- 
nounced July 25 by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 7859. 

The tine extends from Megler along 
the north shore of the Columbia River 
to Ilwaco Junction, thence northerly 


along the shore of the Pacific Ocean for| Aver. miles operated Le ease ak ba 
a short distance and east to Nahcotta. Operating ratio 


several more no doubt will name dele- | 
gates to represent them. England is | 
sending aboutel00 delegates; France, 25; 
Italy, 7; Spain and Germany also are 
sending large delegations; and most of 
the other European countries are to be 
represented. China has named 5 del- 
egate; New South Wales, Siam, the 
Punjab, India, Tunisia, Syria, Nether- 
land East Indies, and many other Asi- 
atic and African countries have named 
delegates. 


Our next-door neighbors—Canada and 
Mexico—have each signified that they 
will be represented by large delegations. 
Cuba, Panama, Chile, Ecuador, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela, and Nicaragua all have accepted 
and will send representative delegations. 
Brazil and Argentina are considering the 
invitation, and it is hoped will be well 
represented. 

While the congress proper is to be un- 
der the auspices of the United States 
Government, ‘engineering educational 
groups as well as the automotive, tire, 


ganized to place at the disposal of the 
delegates every facility that will enable 
them to become familiar with American 
methods o* construction and maintenance 


congress invitation tours for the benefit 
of delegates from foreign countries, 
partly by Bus and partly by train; these 
will enable the visitors to see all types 
of American highways, completed or un- 
der construction, their metheds of 
maintenance, etc., as existing in the 
particular States through which the tours 
are scheduled. 


One of the tours. will be through 


Monthly 





Receipts fell accordingly, the figures 


Me | pretty rapidly,” are selected, it was ex- 
show. i 


| plained, by a board composed of officers 
of the Bureau of N:.vigation and Bu- 





of 
Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


‘Foreign Financing | 
Found to Increase. 
West kee oe { 


Amount Said to Exceed Total | 
For Year 1929 





Seceenipiecismamemnos | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
| issue for public-works purposes. Other | 
Latin American corporate iSsues were for 
| public utilities, principally in Argentina. 
Canadian loans were heavier during the 
| second qu rter thar during the first three | 
months of this year. The principal bor- | 
rower was the Canadian National Rail- | 
ways which obtained over $35,000,000 
}through issues of long-term bonds and 
equipment-trust certificates. Several 
| provincial and municipal loans for re- 
'funding and public-works purposes, and 
|a variety of small corporate. loans, made 


‘ 


during the qvurter. 
The $50,000,000 542 per cent issue of 
'the Imperial Japanese Government was | 


| brought out in the United States in May, 





of roads. The highway education board, | egntemporaneously with £12 500.000 ; 

° . = ¢ > | 3 ras In | 
in eeepereios with State highway offi- perry It refunded a loan arising out | 
cials, has afranged a series of three post- |of fina:.cing connected with the Russo- | 


| Japanese War. The refunded bonds were | 


|part of a £25,000,000 4 per cent sterling 
}issue of 1905, in which the United States 
|participated .o the amount of £3,250,- | 
|000. Comparison of these two issues 
| throws some light on the advance that | 
the United States has made as an inter- | 
national financial center and on the dif- | 
ference in the interest rateS prevailing 
| during the tyvo periods. 


Statements 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


June 6 Months 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ........ecccrieseee 10,311,805 10,963,733 62,100,652 65,087,049 
Passenger revenue .....+..-++-+++5 512,593 623,538 2,929,054. 3,524,999 
TOGA] ONSF, LOVe. 2.00: seecccess e+ 11,851,427 12,249,830 68,052,114 71,920,774 
Maintenance, of way .....-+-+++++ 1,494,457 1,753,995 9,783,474 10,498,i48 
Maintenance of equipment ......-- 2,228,341 2,653,709 14,560,483 15,998,192! 
Transportation expenses .....--- «+ 2,866,059 3,041,488 17,500;851 18,707,437 
Total expenses incl. other ....... e+» 7,166,455 7,975,345 45,052,219 48,224,382) 
Net from railroad ........-.--- ++ 4,184,972 4,274,485 22,999,895 23,696,352 | 
AMR ne oe cee atnah ® 824,957 24,044 4,949,664 4,945,496 | 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .......-- 660 248 4,280 5,512 | 
Net after taxes, etc. ........-- oa 3,359,355 3,450,198 18,045,951 18,745,384 
Net after rents .......s++eeese0+: 3,299,786 3,590,002 18,325,534 19,579,612, 
3,087.98 3,080.64 3,087.83 3,079.07 | 
63.1 65.1 66.2 67.0 } 


wecceedeser te teviee® 


| authority 


reau of Aeronautics. No close estimate 
can be made, the Bureau said, of the 
number of pilots who will be graduated 
from Pensacola this year, but the ex- 
pectation that the additions to the per- 
sonnel will be sufficient to man the 1,000- 
plane fleet was said to be justified, 


Reduced Oil Production 
Is Ordered by Oklahoma 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lowed, 18% per cent. Estimated poten- 
tial in July, 139,765; August, 123,000. 
Estimated production in July, 26,206; 
August, 23,063. 

Oklahoma City: Production allowed, 
1854 per cent. Estimated potential in 
July and August, 600,000. Estimated 
production in July, 84,007; August, 


, 94,756. 


Outside areas not prorated are esti- 
mated to have a production of 251,000 


and other allied interests have been or- |up Canada’s total of about $105,000,000 | barrels in July and 253,000 in August. 


In the Konawa, East Earlsboro and 
South Earlsboro pools, so long as the 
percentage method of curtailment is 
used, the order permits a modification 
as to Igases of small production, au- 
thorizing greater production on a grad- 
uated scale up to 50 per cent for ]@@§ses 
producing less than 100 barrels a day. 





Decisions in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just maé@e public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8365, (1) 
granting authority to the Portland Ter- 
minal Company to issue not exceeding 


| $1,000,000 of notes, to be sold at not less 


than their face amouht and accrued inter- 
est, and the proceeds to be used for addi- 
tions and betterments; and (2) granting 
to the Maine Central Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity, as guarantor, in respect of the notes, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D, No. 8370, au- 
thorizing, W. Stephenson, receiver of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railway Com: 
pany, to issue not exceeding $600,000 of ¢ 
per cent receiver’s certificates, to be sol« 
at not less than 98.11 per cent of thei: 


| face amount and accrued interest and th 


proceeds used to retire maturing receiver’ 
certificates and to provide working capita 
for continued operation of the property 
condition prescribed, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 828¢€ 
authorizing the acquisition (1) by the Bel 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania o 


certain properties of the Cumberland Val 
ley Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
and (2) by the Cumberland Valley Tele 


igs o 


phone Company of certain propert 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pe 
vania, approved, 

( 
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Payments for Departments 
Of State Amount to $8.24 
Per Capita as Compared 
With $2.54 in 1917 


}up to nine months. 
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For Farmers’ Paper in Banks To Revision of 


Decides 


There Is No Restriction When Notes Are Taken’ 


As Security on Advances for Purchase of 
Farm Implements 
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a Federal reserve bank with maturities 
Under the rulings 
of the Cornptroller of the Currency paper 


;of this kind, when actually owned by the 


Mississippi h'ad a per capita cost of 
* $8.24 for the operation of the general 
departments of the State government in 
the fiscal year 1928, which ended in Sep- 


tember, according tu a study of the} 


State’s finances by the Department of 
Commerce, the results of which were an- 
nounced by the Department on July 25. 

This per capita cost was larger than 
thage for previous periods with which it 
waS compared, according to the Depart- 

. Ment’s statement, which follows in full 
text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a stimmary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Mississippi for 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1928. The 
per capita figures for 1928 are based on 
a population of 1,790,618, as of the Fed- 
eral census of Jan. 1, 1920. These statis- 
ties were compiled b’ Leigh Watkins, 
State auditor’s office. 

Highways Head List 
The payments for operation and main- 
attenance of the general departments oi 
Mississippi amounted to $14,758,248, or 
$8.24 per capita. 
148, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 


1927 the comparative per caipta for op-| 
eration and maintenance of general de-| 


partments was $6.83, and in 1917, $2.54. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted 
to $812,731, and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $5,541,465. The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 


maintenance of general departments, in- | 
Of | 
this amount $732 represents payments | 
by a State department or enterprise to| 


terest, and outlays were $21,112,444. 


another on account of services. The 


totals include all payments for the year, | 


whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 
Of the governmental costs reported 


above, $6,174,317 was for highways, $2,- | 
214,650 being for maintenance and $3,-| 


959,667 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $17,- 
448,831, or $9.74 per capita. 
$1,877,852 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $3,- 


663,613 less than the total payments in-| 
cluding those for permanent improve-; 


ments. These payments in excess of rev- 
enue receipts were met from the proceeds 
of debt obligations. 
enue receipts $638 represents receipts 
from a State department or enterprise 
on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 34.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 40.7 per 
cent for 1927, and 52.8 per cent for 1917. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 140.8 per 
cent from 1917 to 1927, but there was 
a decrease of 8.8 per cent from 1927 to 
1928. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $3.40 in 1928, $3.73 in 


1927, and $1.55 in 1917. 


Earnings of general departments, or | 
compensation for services rendered by | 
State officials, represented 10.9 per cent} 
of the total revenue for 1928, 9.4 per 

nt for 1927, and 3.6 per cent for 1917. | 
DB tisiness and nonbusiness licenses con- | 
stituted 29.2 per cent of the total reve-| 
nue for 1928, 27.6 per cent for 1927, | 
and 16.2 per cent for 1917. | 

Receipts from business licenses consist | 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 
and other incorporated companies, of 
privilege taxes, and of sales tax on gaso- | 
line, while those from nonbusiness li- | 
censes comprise chiefly taxes on motor | 
vehicles. The sales tax on gasoline| 
Eresnte? to $2,468,680 in 1928 and| 
2,146,157 in 1927, an increase of 15 per | 
cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1928, was $20,280,549. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $19,-| 
846,587, or $11.08 per capita. In 1927) 
the per capita net debt was $9.57, and 
in 1917, $3.03. 

The assessed valuation of property in | 
Mississippi subject to ad valorem taxa- | 
tion was $775,716,077; the amount of | 
State taxes levied was $6,205,729; and | 
the per capita levy, $3.47. In 1927 the} 
- papite levy was $2.43, and in 1917, | 
1.29. | 


Current Budget Estimates 
Exceed Last Expenditures 


Budget estimates of expenditures for 
the present fiscal year are 5 per cent 
higher than actual expenditures for the 
last fiscal year, according to a statement 
on July 25 by the Secretary of the| 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The part 
of his statement dealing with estimates 
and expenditures follows in full text: | 

Including the estimated postal deficit, | 
the total budget estimates of expendi- | 
tures for the present fiscal year are} 
$4,203,254,457, as compared with actual | 
expenditures for the last fiscal year of | 
$3,994,152,487, or an increase of $209,-| 
101,970, being an increase of 5 per cent. | 
Naturally -these figures do not include 
aMunts appropriated for future years | 
which will not be expended during the 
present fiscal year. 


Stockholder of Closed Bank | 
Loses in Georgia Lawsuit | 


{ 
State of Georgia: | 
Atlanta, July 25. | 

A stockholder in a defunct bank can- | 
not use his bank balance as a set-off 
..eainst an assessment for a stockholder’s 
liability which he has paid without pro- 
test, the Georgia Supreme Court has just 
held in affirming the case of J. E. David- 
son v. the Citizens Bank of Fort Valley. 

‘According to the record in the case, 
Davidson, owner of 20 shares of stock | 
in the Citizens Bank of Fort Valley, had 
a balance of $2,267 in the bank when it | 
closed its doors and was turned over to 
the State banking department for liqui- 
,dation. He was assessed $2,000 on his 
stock and sought to offset his deposit 
against the assessment, pointing out that 
all the remainder of his available cash | 
resources wag in the Fourth National | 
Bank, of Macon, which closed on the day 
before the Citizens Bank of Fort Valley 
suspended operation. 

The Supreme Court held that while the 
situation was unfortunate, Davidson had 
paid the assessment without protest and | 
could not recover the amount from the 
assgis,of the bank in the hands of the. 
S banking department. 


, 


This includes $4,819,- | 


This was | 


Of the total rev-| 


person negotiating the same, is regarded 
as commercial or business paper which 
is specifically excepted from the limita- 
tions of section 5200 of the. Revised Stat- 
utes upon loans which may be made to 
| one person by a national bank. 

In view of the recent amendment to 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act 
bringing the limitations on the amount 
of paper, upon which any one person 
is liable and which may be rediscounted 
by a Federal reserve bank for a mem- 
| ber bank, into conformity with the limi- 
tations of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, the ruling of the Comptroiler 
of the Currency on this point may be 
regarded as a proper construction to be 
given also to the like limitations of sec- 
tion 13. Accordingly, there is no limit 
on the amount of such notes, upon which 
any one person is liable, which may be 
rediscounted by a Federal reserve bank 
for a member bank, provided, cf course, 
that the paper is actually owned by the 
person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration negotiating the same. 


Language and Purpose 


Of Statutes Differ 


| There is believed to be no inconsisi- 
ency in classifying such notes as ayri- 
cultural paper within the meaning of 
the rediscount provisions of section 1: 
of the Federal reserve act and as com- 
| mercial or business paper actually owned 
| within the meaning of section 5200 oi 
the Revised Statutes and of the fourth 
paragraph of section 15 of the Federai 
reserve act. 

These statutes use different language 
and have been enacted for different pur- 
poses, and the fact, therefore, that cer- 
jtain paper may be classified as agri 
cultural under one statute is no reason 
why it should not be classified as com- 


|mercial or businuess paper under the 
}other statute. Section 5200 of the Re- 
| vised Statutes does’ not attempt to 


classify paper as agricultural or com- 
mercial and in fact does not mention 
“agricultural paper.” Furthermore, the 
word “commercial” as used in its broader 
sense in the rediscount provisions olf 
section 13 includes all notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange issued or drawn foi 
| agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
| purposes. 


Exports of Farm Machines 
| Increased 38 Per Cént 


| Shipments of agricultural machinery 
|from the United States reached a new 
|high level during the first half of the 
}current year, due largely to tractor ex- 
|ports which showed a gain of 38 per 
}cent over the corresponding period last 
| year, it was stated orally July 25 on be- 
half of the agricultural machinery divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

It was pointed oui that exports during 
the first six months of this year totaled 
$78,997,334 as compared with $72,068,581 
for the same months last year. The bulk 
of the exports consisted of tractors. Dur- 
ing the six months of this year, total 
tractor shipments amounted to $49,852,- 
449, or 62 per cent. of the combined ship- 
ments. 


Of the total tractor exports, wheel 
tractors accounted for $31,580,044 as 
against $27,782,837 for the first. six 
months of 1929. All types of wheel 


tractors recorded increased shipments 
with the 15 to 32 belt horsepower model 
making up the largest total, it was ex- 
plained. “xports of tracklaying tractors 
almost doubled as did parts and acces- 
sories for tractors. Shipments of en- 





Rhode Island’s Treasury __ 
Balance Is Announced 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, July 25. 
Rhode Island’s treasury belance at the 
close of the fiscal period ending June 
30 was $6,225,172, according to Genera! 
Treasurer George C. Clark. The period 
covered only the seven months com- 
mencing Dec. 1, 1929, and ending June 
30, 1930, since Rhode Island is changing 
its fiscal year to correspond to that of 
the Federal Government. the genera 
treasurer explained. 
Gas tax collections during the seven 
months amounted to $896,204, it 
stated. 


Was 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 25.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ; 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States we 
ascertained and hereby certify to 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 





have 


you 


Austria (schilling) ......cccecs 14.1166 
Belgium (belga) sacses 2enntt 
Bulgaria (lev) ae 7212 
Czechoslovakia (krone) eee 2.9655 
Denmark (krone) ......... é 26.7955 
England (pound) ........eee0.: 486.6440 
Finland (markka) aa eee aaa 

France (franc) ; Seeaeaeue 


Germany (reichsmark) 














Greece (drachma) eeee 

Hungary (pengo) ....... cece 

Italy (lira) .... 

Netherlands (guilder) ......... 

Norway (krone) elaine cinta ° 26.7898 
MOINMA (EIDE) ona reccrennee 11,2120 
Portugal (escudo) ..... aeeess 4.4190 
Rumania (leu) .......++.. 5959 | 
BpGIN (peseta) ...-ccrececas 11.4473 | 
Sweden (krona) ....... copneces 26.8u12 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.4388 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......... Me 1.7727 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........+-. 31.4910 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 37.7321 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.4687 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 27.1666 
BmGin (PUNEO) ...cccccsccecccese SO0El4 
BER CUED vio rncecchsons 49.2990 
Singapore (dollar) ...... ecs--+ 56.0000 
Canada (dallar) PerrrerrerTe «| 
Cuba (peso) . cteseesenee ene 
Mexico (peso) ‘ 47.1300 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ t 
Brazil (milreis) biaces ° 

Chile (peso) ; 12.0866 
Uruguay (peso) ......... 85.0994 
Colombia (peso) eoeceeesecese 26.5300 
Bas silvet ccccscccccccssencccee Sn0000 


‘ 





gines for tractors showed a slight de- 
crease but since this classification is un- 
important, little significance may be at- 
tached to it, according to the division. 

In the tillage implement group, plows, 
cultivators and planters recorded gains. 
the largest being planters which more 
than doubled. Harrows, drills and seed- 
ers decreased, each by about $500,000, or 
about one-third. In the harvesting ma- 
chinery and seed separator groups, the 
decreases were general but none were 
substantial, except in the case of other 
separators and parts. In the miscella- 
neous implements, cream separators, in- 
cubators and brooders, feed cutters, and 
towers and parts windmills gained, 
while bee-keeping equipment, miscella- 
neous dairy and poultry equipment, 
windmills and other agricultural machin- 
ery declined. 

Tractor exports were fairly well main- 
tained although there are indications that 
Russia, the chief purchaser, cannot be 
expected to absorb throughout the year 
amount comparable .o those purchased 
during the first quarter, it was stated. 
The decline in harvesting machinery was 
caused by the poor crop outlook in the 
principal grain growing countries, and 
in Canada ard Argentina in particular, 
although Argentina seems to be recov-4 
ering if judged from the large amount 
of combines shipped to this market in 
June, it was explained. 





of 


Authority to Acquire 
‘Cotton Belt’ Asked 


Southern Pacific Says Pro- 
posal Conforms to Atti- 
tude of Congress 


The Southern Pacific Company on July 
25 filed formal application with the In- 
,terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway by purchase 
of capital stock, and simultaneously with 
its application, moved to amend the 
Gommission’s plan of railroad consolida- 
tion so as to allocate the “Cotton Beit” 
to System No. 16, Southern Pacific, in 
lieu of System No. 10, Illinois Central, 
to which it is now assigned. 





It is proposed to purchase 59,386 
shares of preferred stock and 24,700 
shares of common stock of the Cotton 
Belt, from the present owners for $7,- 


887,488.62, payable on delivery of the 
stock certificates, with interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum from 


July 15, 1950, to the date of payment. 

The Southern Pacific, said the appli- 
cation, now owns 87,200 shares of pre- 
ferred and 42,600 shares of Cotton Belt 
common stock. Both classes of stock 
have full and equa! voting rights. 

Benefits Predicted 

| The applicant railroad termed its pro- 
posal “a step toward a natural and logi- 
cal unification railroad lines of the 
United States in the public interest and 
in accord with the principles enunciated 
by Congress. “We believe,” says the ap- 
plication, “this application presents a 
proposal that is about as closely in har- 
mony with and as free from violation of 
recognized sound principles as may 
found.” 

It was pointed out that through routes, 
composed of the two sysems, have been 
long and continuously maintained 
'through the points of connection in com- 
petition with other carriers serving ex 
tensive territories reached by the south- 
ern and southwstern lines of the P. 
and the Cotton Belt systems. ‘ hus 
been the practice of the St. Louis Com- 
pany,” said the application, “to actively 
and preferentially solicit, via these 
through routes, freight traffic to or from 
points reached by the Southern Pacific 
Lines.” The P., it was said, has re- 
ciprocated. 

“It is in the public intere 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce not only be kept open and pre 
served, but that they be made as fully 


ot 


be 





S. 





t that these 


available and useful] to the public as 
possible.” 

It was further contended that “in the 
territory affected the competition af 
forded by other carrier$ having through 
lines is such that there can be no alloca 
tion of the $t. Louis Southwestern to 
any system other than the Southern Pa- 


cific that will not appreciably 
destroy competition.” 


retard o1 





The S. P. application was filed with 
the Commission under Finance Docket 
No. 8393. 


lowa Securities Department 
Announces Year’s Receipts 


State of lowa: 

Des Moines, July 25. 
Iowa’s new securities department, op- 

erating as a part of the state de 
partment under Secretary Ed M. Smith, 
turned in receipts totaling $48,271 foi 
the first year, Mr. Smith announced 

orally July 28. 

The act creating the securities division 
requires licer for the sale of securi- 
ties, qualification of the securities to be 


Sé 


sold and registration of dealers and 
salesmen. 
The division was conducted during the 


first vear with a salary expenditure of 
$16,585. S. Louis Ostrem_ is superin- 
tendent. 


State Control of Excess 
Bonds of Cities Proposed 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 25. 

State control over municipal bond is- 
sues in exces of the authorized debt limit 
was proposed by Walter R. Darby, com- 
missioner of the State department of 
municipal accounts, at a recent hearing 
before the State audit and survey con:- 
mittee. 

The principle of a State veto of mu- 
nicipal contracts was offered for consid 
eration by Dr. Harley L. Lutz, of Prince- 
ton, a member of the tax survey coni- 
mission, who appeared before the com- 
mittee. Establishment of a department 
which would have authority to review 
municipal contracts on an appeal by a 
taxpayer was proposed by Dr. Lutz who 
said that the plan had been highly suc- 
cessful in Indiana. } 


‘ 


Packers Decree 


Two Senators Criticize Mr. 
Legge for Advocating 
Modification of Court Or- 
der on Retailing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ers from operating retail stores. It is a 
very strange procedure it seems to me. 

“As the packers and stockyards bill 
came out of Committee it dealt with 
these unrelated activities. The argu- 
ment was made that this section of the 
measure was not necessary because of 
the consent decree and it was eliminated. 
To modify the decree at this time would 
be tantamount to amending the law. 

“If the decree is modified there is no 
question but that it will be the subject 
for legislation and no doubt it will be 
taken up,at the next session.” 

Detriment Foreseen 

Modification of the decree wouid be 
of great detriment to the farmers, Seu- 
ator McKellar said. 

“Chairman Legge is consistently to!- 
lowing his usual course, namely, con- 
tinually meddling in matters with whice 


the Farm Board has no concern ¥-;iat- 
ever,” he stated. “When he entered int; 
the gambling business on the exchanges 
for the Farm Board, most people real 
ized that it was wholly without juris- 
diction and that such action could not 
be of any value to the farmers. Time 


has demonstrated that was a stupendous 


mistake. 
“Now, he enters the realm of the 
courts. The Farm Board has no jaris- 


diction over the courts and has no right 
to recommend to the courts and if it dia, 
instead of being of benefit to the fariers 
to have the packers’ decree modified, it 
would be to: their great detriment, in 
my judgment. 

“The packers’ decree was a consent de- 
cree and if the courts stand by the de- 
cisions as it is their duty to do, they will 
not modify that decree, whatever may 
be Mr. Legge’s advice. I don’t know 
what experience Mr. Legge has had as a 
lawyer but unless he was a lawyer and 
a better lawyer than Farm Board man- 
ager, I imagine the courts will not con- 
sider his recommendation seriously. 

Impropriety Alleged 

“Of course the action of Mr. Legge 
is not wholly indefensible but he is guilty 
of the grossest impropriety in attempting 
to advise the courts.” 

Mr. Legge had announced July 24 that 
he favored modificaticn of the decree as 
a chagge in the distribution system 
whigh would “at least eliminate doubt as 


to who’ is profiteering.” Retail houses 
constitute the most expensive link in 
distribution, he said. 


Senator La Follette pointed out that 
while the livestock associations have 
joined in supporting modification, they 
wish to limit this change to the retailing 


business and want no modification in 
those portions of the decree more di- 
rectly affecting them. On the other | 


hand, the grocers are opposing this move. 


Entry of Grocers 
Into Case Opposed 


Two Packers Contest Interven- 
tion by Association 


Armour & Company and Swift & Com- 


pany, July 25, filed motions in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 


to preclude the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association from filing inter- 
rogatories in the present litigation in- 


augurated by the packing interests for 
modification of the packers consent de- 
cree of 1920. 

The packers’ petition for modification 
of the decree asks that they be permitted 
to engage in the retail sale of meats 
and allied food products, as well as to 
own stock in vanous stockyards and 
stockyard railroads which the decree for- 
bids. 

The right of the American Wholesale 
Association to file interroga- 
tories in the case is attacked on several 
grounds. It is claimed in the 
that the association not a party to 
the litigation such as would be entitled 
to file questions in the case under the 
provisions of Equity Rule 54 of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

It is also contended that the filing of 
interrogatofies is beyond the power 
granted to the grocers in the case when 
they were permitted, by order of the 
court, to intervene. 

Other grounds are that the filing now 
is untimely and that the information 
would be immaterial to the case. 


Grocers’ 


is 


The case is now awaiting hearing on 
the merits, having been set by order of 
the court for Oct. 7. Motions on part 
of the National and American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ associations to dismiss the 


petition for modification on jurisdic- | 
tional and technical grounds have al- 
ready been overruled by Mr. Justice 


Bailey, of the court. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 
Made Public 





23 
July 25 





Receipts 
receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Customs 


$878,750.61 


Income tax 1,468,893.42 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 





Miscellaneous receipts 


Total 
Public 
Balance 


$4,876,851.65 
127,540.00 
. 204,372,019.16 


ordinary receipts. 
debt receipts 
previous day 
° a idee 
Total - $209,376,410.81 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$4,596,971.93 
190,858.63 


Refunds of receipts 179,941.73 
Panama Canal ; 44,218.43 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 2,207,515.03 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund : 85,684.57 
Civil service retirement 

fund 27,009.65 


Investment of trust funds 292,325.92 


expendi- 


Total 
tures 
Other public debt 
tures 

Balance 


ordinary 


$7,624,525.89 


expendi- 


today oa. 





per 100 pounds for each stop. 


motion | 
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State Finance 


Revision of Rail Grain Rates 


I. C. C. Sets October I as Effective Date for New Schedule 
Which Involves Both Increases and Decreases 
From the Present Levels 


and transit balances outbound from pri- 
mary markets resuits in undue -prefer- 
ence of shippers under the transit bal- 
ances and undue prejudice to shippers 
under the higher proportional rates. 
Rates through primary markets required 
to be made exclusively on the rate-break 
basis of flat rates into the markets and 
proportional rates beyond, and overhead 
through rates less than the market com- 
bination required to be canceled. 
3.—Reasonable through rates pre- 
seribed and, when made through the pri- 
mary markets from which there are pro- 
portgonal rates, broken back into com- 
binations of flat rates into the primary 
markets and proportional rates beyond. 
4.—Relation of proportional rates from 
Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis to 
Memphis and New Orleans and from 
Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux City to 


Minneapolis and Duluth substantially 
revised. 
5.--Requests of Wichita, Kans., and 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., for the prescrip- 
tion of outbound proportional rates de- 
nied. 

6.—Rates on coarse grains are now 
the same as on wheat west of the Rocky 
Mountains and in Illinois, and 90 per 
cent of the rates on wheat in the remain- 
der of the Western District. One rate 
prescribed for application on both wheat 
and coarse grains throughout the entire 
Western District and in Illinois. 

7.— Rates on grain products, including 
flour, are higher than on grain from 
which the products are made in some of 
the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on some transcontinental ship- 
ments to the Pacific coast and are the 
same as on the grain from which the 
products are made throughout the re- 
mainder of the Western District. One 
rate prescribed for application on grain 
and grain products throughout the entire 
district. 

8.—Bran, shorts and middlings move 
out of transit points on the transit bal- 
ances of through rates on wheat in some 
instances and on the transit balances of 
through rates on coarse grains in others. 
The one basis herein prescribed for both 
wheat and coarse grains will correct ex- 
isting inequalities in this respect. 

9.—Mixed feeds containing articles 
other than the direct products of grain 


are not entitled to move out of primary | 


markets at proportional rates, or out of 
transit points at the transit balances of 
through rates, applicable on grain and 
grain products. 

10.—Rates on flaxseed prescribed on 


basis of 112 per cent of the contempo- | 


raneous rates on wheat. 
11.—Bases of rates on farm seeds re- 
vised. 
12.—Transit 
charge limited 


stops 
to 


without separate 
two for milling or 


other treatment plus one for inspection, | 
additional stops for other than inspec- | 


tion to be paid for at the rate of 2 cents 


13.—Transit is included in the line- 
haul rate in all parts of the western dis- 
trict except in some parts of the Nerth- 
west. The rates prescribed herein will 
include transit in the line-haul rate in 
all parts of the western district. 

14.—Transit tariffs should be thor- 
oughly ‘overhauled and present grants of 
transit, out of line, and back hauls be- 
yond the point of reasonable competitive 
necessity eliminated. 
Revision of Rates for 
Farm Seed and Flaxseed 

15.—Transit regulations should be 
published in transit circulars separate 
from the tariffs of rates in connection 
with which the regulations are to be ap- 
plied. 

16.—Storage in transit of grain prod- 


{ucts not still in the process of manufac- 


ture should be discontinued. 
17.—So-called unit rule for mixed- 

carload shipments found to be unlawful. 
18.—Request of Minneapolis for tran- 

sit under the rate to Duluth from North 


Dakota and Montana, from which the 
rates to Minneapolis and Duluth are the 
same, based on the location of Mirne- 


apolis directly intermediate to Duluth on 
the route of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, denied, and the com- 
bination of flat rates to Minneapolis and 
the vroportional rate beyond found to be 
the proper basis of charge under th: 
rate-break system of making rates 
through primary markets herein pre- 
scribed. 

19.—Previous finding that the rates to 
Portland, Oreg., should be 10 per cent 
lower than to Puget Sound ports from 
points south of the Snake River in Wash- 
ington and Oregon affirmed. 

20.—Readjustments required in 
merous specific situations presented upon 
this record and by formal complaints and 
investigation and suspension proceedings 
consolidated therewith. 

21.—One basis for both export and do- 
mestic shipments preseribed for appii- 
eation to Texas Gulf ports and north 
Pacific coast ports. 

22.—Exports differentials to Galveston 
under New Orleans from designated 
areas in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
prescribed. 

23.—Relation of export rates from St. 
Louis, Chicago, andf Missouri River inar- 
kets to New Orleans and Baltimore re- 
vised. 


Farmers’ Heavy Burden 
Of Interest and Taxes 


Various indices of the condition 
agriculture have been reviewed. Some of 
these have related to the industry as a 
whole and others more specifically to 
grain agriculture. While all indicate that 
there has been substantial, though not 
complete, recovery from the effects of 
the industry’s war and post-war exper!- 
ences, those bearing more directly on 
the condition of the grain producer give 
evidence of inability to hold all the gains 
made during the period of four or five 
years following the low year 1921-22. 

Agriculture as a whole is carrying a 


sill 


of 








Gold Imports for Week 
Show Total of $1,457,000 


New York, July 25.—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
York for the week ended July 23 shows 





‘total imports of $1,457,000, consisting of 


$1,000,000 from Uruguay, $334,000 from 
Brazil and $123,000 chiefly from other 
Latin American countries. Exports 
totaled $22,001,000, comprising $18,00],- 
000 to France and $4,000,000 to Canada. 


There was no ‘net change in gold ear- | persons were comple 
| 37,736 partially unemployed. 


marked for foreign account. 


of New, 





‘ > 
[Continued from Page 3.] 


heavier burden of interest .and taxes 
than it did before the war and shares 
with other classes of American society 
the desire to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing which has risen in considerable 
measure in the last decade or so. 
indebtedness was incurred during the pe- 
riod of high prices for purposes pre- 
viously indicated or was accumulated as 
the result of the conditions which fol- 
lowed the collapse of agricultural prices 
Some of this indebtedness has been 
wiped out by the process of foreclosure 
and bankrupteys while many farmers 
never became involved in it. At the 
present time this burden is therefore un- 
evenly distributed. Where the losses had 
not been fully taken earlier, tesuleanicen 
and bank failures were stili running at 
an unusual rate at the time of the 
hearings. 

The depressant factor in grain agri- 
culture, operating particularly “with re- 
spect to wheat and oats, is redundancy 
ot supplies. Wheat in the crop yea 
1927-28 had 90 per cent of its prewar 
purchasing power, in July, 1928, 85 pei 
cent, and in September, 69 per cent. 
There is no immediate prospect of reduc- 
tion of supplies or of significant expan- 
sion of demand. The competition of 
newer domestic and foreign sources of 
supply, some of which use modern power 
equipment in an effort to achieve low 
costs and operate under more favorable 
conditions, particularly felt by the 
older regions of wheat production. Fall- 
ing demand has contributed largely to 
weakness in the position of the oats pro- 
ducer. Corn has been more successfsui 
in maintaining its recovery, owing to 
improvement in the livestock industry. 

Not all of the difficulties of grain agri- 
culture are attributable to heavy inter- 
est and tax charges and redundant sup- 
plies. Adverse climatic conditions have 
played a large part in some years, and 
in some regions declining fertility is a 
factor of considerable importance. 

The evidence indicates that, taken as 
a whole, there is depression in the grain- 
producing industry. 


is 


Money Reported | 
Plentiful in Belgium 


Sales in Most Industries Dif- 
ficult in June, Report to 
Federal Agency Says 


By Leigh Hunt 

Acting Commercial Attache, Department of 
Commerce, Brussels, in cablegram 

to Department 
The situation of Belgian industries 
was slightly worse in June, with sales 
in most branches difficult despite lower 
production. End of May unemployment 
figures were still low but unofficial re- 
ports indicate a definite unward trend 
during June. The stock exchange re- 
mains inactive and local banks are re- 
ported as trying to awaken the interest 


/of clients on the basis of the present 
sound | 


extremely low quotations for 
shares, but the public is not responsive. 

Tax collections for the first 
months of the current fiscal 
amounted to 3,061,000,000 frances, or 
101,000,000 francs below estimates. A 
tax revision program was voted but the 
laws appeared only in July, pending the 
issuance of new instructions to tax col- 
lectors. Money is plentiful; call money 
averaged 1.6 per cent during June, but 
the public appears uninterested in long 
term in/estments and the Antwerp loan 
was taken up slowly. Nevertheless, the 
bond market shows a_ tendency to 
strengthen. The Belgian-Swiss commer- 
cial treaty was published in the Moni- 
teur Pelge (official journal) of July 14, 


year 


to take effect immediately. 
Metallurgical Market 
The metallurgical market has _ been 


entirely disorganized due to the abolish- 
ment of the sales comptoirs for bars, 
sheets, and hoop iron, resulting in a con- 
siderable drop in prices for those prod- 
ucts. A generally sounder position is, 
however, expected as a result of the free 
market 

The international steel cartel, meet- 
ing in Liege last week, agreed to the 
constitution of sales comptoirs for semi- 
products and beams, the former to be 
under Belgian management in Liege, 
and the latter under French manage- 
ment in Paris; both are to start operat- 
ing on Aug. 1. These organizations 
would fix prices and distribute orders, 
but the plants would keep their commer- 
cial freedom and deal direct with buyers. 

The situation in the coal industry is 
mediocre and lower production does not 
stimulate demand. Industrial grades 
have been reduced in price by 7.5 to 15 
francs per ton without results, and 
transactions are usually being made un- 
der official prices. 

Crisis still prevails in the window glass 
industry, with only two out of ten Four- 
cault plants in operation; despite low 
production, stocks are moving out slowly. 


The plate glass industry remains strong | 


financially as a result of strict control 
but is operating at only 30 per cent of 
capacity. 
Cotton Spinning Dull 

The cotton spinning market is dull and 
buyers are withholding purchases until 
the August crop report has been issued. 
Spinners are now working four days a 
week, largely for stock, and will close 
down during the last two weeks of July. 
The cotton and linen weaving industries | 
continue depressed with indications | 
pointing to further recessions. Wages 
have been reduced by some mills, the | 
number of idle looms is increasing, and | 
unemployment is becoming more general. 

Despite the general situation, building 
industries are active and cement plants 
are maintaining the recently increased | 
prices. 


The sole leather market is fair} 
for butts but calm for offal. The raw) 
hide market is weak with prices receding. | 
Activity in the tanneries has been fur- 
ther reduced. 

May imports were valued at 2,874,- 
000,000 francs as against 3,234,000,000 
in May, 1929; exports amounted to 2,-| 
295,000,000 frances as against 2,389,000,- 
000 frances. Carloadings during June} 
numbered 446,486 as against 521,070 in| 
June, 1929. At the end of May 12,031! 
tely unemployed and | 


Its | 


five | 





‘Northwest Banks 
Is Ordered by Commission Foynd to Show 


! Gain in Deposits 


Washington Supervisor Says 
Situation in State Is Grati- 
fying With Gains Over 
Previous Year 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, July 25. 
The banks of Washington are in good 
position to take care of the needs of 
business, according to a statement made 
by the supervisor of banking, H. C. 
Johnson, in commenting upon the reports 
of condition submitted by the banks as 
of the call date of June 30, 1930. The 
situation is very gratifying, he declar<d, 
as compared with a year ago, an increase 
in deposits of $16,000,000 being shown. 
The statement issued by Mr. Johnson 

follows in full text: 


Increases Shown 


The reports of 228 State banks and 
trust companies of Washington, as sub- 
mitted to H. C. Johnson, supervisor of 
banking, in response to his call for state- 
ments as of June 30, 1930, reflect a very 
gratifying condition compared with the 
call of June 29, 1929. Deposits have in- 
creased $16,000,000 to a total of $206,- 
622,000. Loans and discounts have in-, 
creased $12,000,000 to a total of $122,- 
814,000. Bonds, warrants and securities 
have increased $2,000,000 to a total of 
$61,168,000. Cash and exchange total 
$35,171,000, an increase of $3,250,600. 
Other real estate owned, excluding bank- 
ing premises, are $415,515, or a decreasc 
of $140,000. Capital, surplus, undivided 
profits and reserves total $25,315,000, an 
increase of $3,480,000. Total resource. 
of all State banks and trust companies 
are $237,784,982, or an increase of $i7,- 
867,893 over that of one year ago. 

Total resources of 29 trust depart- 
|ments of State banks and of 39 national 
banks are $210,521,000, or an increase 
of $5,688,000 since the call of June 29, 
1929. which brings the total resources 
of all banks under control of the State 
banking department up to $448,306,475. 

Total resources of four mutual sav- 
ings banks are $57,727,884. 

An analysis of this report reflects sev- 
eral interesting and surprising features. 
The increase of $16,000,000 in deposits 
was totally unexpected, due primarily 
| to. the present wheat situation in /east- 
ern Washington and to the stock market 
deflation of last Fall. From all informa- 
tion available to this department, from 
40 to 45 per cent of the wheat crop re- 
mains in the farmers’ hands, causing 
us to anticipate a heavy shrinkage in de- 
| posits. The deflation of October and 
November, 1929, while drastic enough, 
| was not nearly so drastic as we had be- 
lieved so far as its effect on the banking 
situation of Washington is concerned 
;and is certainly a good indication that 
the banks of this State are in a good 
position to take care of the needs of 
business. 


‘Ohio Ruling Suspends 
Loan Association Fee 


| nhiacitoenal 
‘Payments May Be Omitted 
Until June 30, 1931 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 25. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman 
rendered an opinion recently which will 
lrelieve building and loan associations 
from the payment of the fees coincident 
| with the filing of their annual reports 
/as required by law, for the ensuing year. 

This would result in a large saving to 
building and loan associations and in- 
directly to those who patronize these or- 
ganizations. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the last year the department of 
building and loan associations took in 
over $150,000 in annual filing fees. 

Attorney General Bettman pointed out 
}that the law provides that when there 
are sufficient funds for maintaining the 
department of the building and loan as- 
sociations for the ensuing year, then the 
fees provided for by the General Code 
to ke paid at the time of filing the an- 


nual report may be omitted for that 
year. 
Under this opinion fees may be 


;omitted from July 1, to June 30, 1931. 
|The fee accompanying the annual re- 
port required by the General Code is 
$10 plus one-eightieth of 1 per cent of 
the building and loan assets. 

Attorney General Bettman held that 
the duty of determining the sufficiency 
of such funds is placed in the first in- 
stance upon the superintendent of build- 
ing and loan associations, subject to the 
approval of the director of commerce. 

It is estimated that approximately 810 
building and loan associations will be 
favorably affected by Attorney General 
Bettman’s ruling. 


‘Mr. Castle Explains 
| Dual Tariff of France 


| Minimum Rates for Protection; 
Maximum for Bargaining 


France does not give the United States 
| outright most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
| ment, according to an oral statement by 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam R. Castle Jr., made July 25 in 
|reply to inquiries regarding the state- 
|ment by Senator Smoot, (Rep.), Utah, 
| July 24, that France was discriminating 
against the Loited States. (Full text 
lof Senator Smoot’s statement was 
| printed in the issue of July 25.) 

Mr. Castle explained that France has 
two tariffs—the minimum, which is de- 
signed for protective purposes, and the 
maximum, which is designed for bar- 
gaining. A very large proportion of 
American imports enter France under 
the minimum tariff, Mr. Castle staved 
orally, and this proportion receives most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

On the other hand, Mr. Castle con- 
tinued, some American sales to France 
are subject to the higher general rate. 

The United States also has a bar- 
gaining tariff up until 1909, when we 


| abolished it and adopted the present 


policy of the same rates for every coun- 
try, Mr. Castle explained. 

Mr. Castle stated that he was not 
sure that a majority of American com- 
modities came under the lower tariff, but 
he was sure that the valufe of goods im- 
ported under the minimum was much 
greater than those under the maximum 


| rates, 
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- Attorney General of Minnesota Suggests Meas- 
ures to Provide Swift Apprehension, Prompt 
Prosecution and Sure Punishment for Crime 





; By HENRY N. BENSON 


Attorney General, State of Minnesota 


T™ ATTORNEY GENERAL in 
Minnesota is not, as in some 
other States, the executive direc- 
tor of the law enforcement machinery 
of the State. 

We have in Minnesota what may be 
called a home rule system of law en- 
forcement, under which local officials— 
sheriffs, police, county and city attor- 
neys, and others, are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the criminal laws, 
and have practically full authority and 
responsibility therefor within their re- 
spective fields. 

There are, it is true, certain special 
branches of the law—such as the dairy 
and food laws, game and fish laws, for- 
estry laws, and others—which are ad- 
ministered and enforced by State offi- 
cials. For the most part the criminal 
laws are enforced by local officials. 

While the attorney general has no 
authority to control the actions of these 
officers, he -is constantly called on by 
local officials throughout the State, es- 
pecially by county attorneys, for advice 
and assistance. In that way the attor- 
ney general has a real interest in the 
whole problem of criminal law enforce- 
ment. 

The general proposition is commonly 
admitted that swift . apprehension, 
prompt prosecution, and certain pun- 
ishment are necessary in order to stop 
crime. 

The attorney general has no direct 
connection with the machinery for 
catching criminals. That is for the 
executive or police branch of the gov- 
ernment. However, We all know that, 
with the possible exception of some of 
our larger cities, our present local ma- 
chinery for apprehending criminals is 
inadequate to combat the forces of 
modern and highly organized crime. 
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The legislature of 1927 made a be- 
ginning in dealing with this problem by 
creating the State bureau of criminal 
apprehension, pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the State crime commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Christian- 
son. 

This bureau has justified its estab- 
lishment by rendering splendid service 
to sheriffs, county attorneys, and local 
police all over the State. But the au- 
thority and means of operation with 
which the bureau has been provided by 
the legislature have fallen far short of 
meeting the needs of the situation. 

A further step was taken by the leg- 
islature of 1929 in creating the State 
highway patrol, the authority of which 
was limited to enforcing the traffic 
laws. This organization, though still 


in its infancy, has performed valuable , 


service in dealing with our highway 
trafic problem. 


However, the criminal bureau and 
the traffic patrol are not able to cover 
the long and tortuous battle line be- 
tween society and organized crime. 
Our present forces must be enlarged, 
improved, coordinated, and furnished 
with more modern equipment, so that 
there may be better cooperation and 
more concerted action by officials in 
dealing with crime throughout the 
State. 

No matter where a crime may be 
committed within the State, the alarm 
should be given and the pursuit of the 
criminal taken up with the same speed 
and efficiency that is now possible in 
our larger cities which are equipped 


with radio apparatus and automobile 
gun squads. \ 

As to the second branch of our law 
enforcement machinery, that of crim- 
inal prosecution, I venture to speak 
more definitely. The attorney general, 
though he has no executive authority 
over the county attorneys, is often 
called upon by them for advice and as- 
sistance in trying criminal cases. He 
is also required to supervise on the 
part of the State the presentation of all 
criminal appeals to the supreme court. 

Guilty men escape punishment on ac- 
count of the technicalities of the law, 
which give to the defendants in crim- 
inal cases advantages over the prosecu- 
tion, resulting in delays and frequently 
in miscarriages of justice. 

The power of the county attorneys to 
prosecute cases upon information, in- 
stead of upon indictment by the grand 
jury, should be enlarged to include all 
cases except those involving life im- 
prisonment. This would permit. dis- 
pensing with grand juries in many 
cases, thus effecting a great saving of 
money to the various counties of the 
State. 
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Grand juries could still be called in 
important cases, where thought meces- 
sary by the district judge or county at- 
torney, as well as in all cases involving 
life imprisonment. 

The prosecution should be given the 
Same number of peremptory challenges 
of jurors as the defense, in the interest 
of securing a jury which'will be fair to 
both sides. The present system, under 
which the defense has a greater num- 
ber of challenges than the State, tends 
to secure juries which are, to some ex- 
tent at least, prejudiced in favor of the 
defense at the very outset of the case. 

The county attorney, having the bur- 
den of proof, should have an opportu- 
nity to reply to the argument of the 
defendant’s counsel to the jury. Min- 
nesota is practically the only plaee in 
the English-speaking world where the 
prosecution does not have such an op- 
portunity. 

The result is that juries are often 
carried away by appeals to sympathy 
or other unwarranted arguments of de- 
fendant’s counsel which the county at- 
torney has no chance to answer. - 

Respecting the third problem of law 
enforcement—punishment — Minnesota 
is a model for theventire country. With 
its State prison, its fine reformatories 
for both men and women, and its splen- 
did training schools and other institu- 
tions for delinquent or neglected boys 
and girls is looked upon as one of the 
leading States in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the detention and reform of 
those who have violated the law. 


A 
But there is one feature of our crim- 


inal detention system fin respect to 
which improvement could be made. 


Our county jails, where young boys and : 


other first offenders are thrown to- 
gether in idleness with hardened crim- 
inals, are breeding places for crime, 
and have proved ineffective as places 
of punishment. 

This is due to no fault on the part 
of our sheriffs and other officials in 
charge of the jails. It is due to the 
failure of the State to provide facilities 
for dealing properly with the different 
classes of criminals. 





C riterion of Good Motor Driver 


Knowledge of Rules of Road Essential 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


r HAT IS a 
driver? 

To define what constitutes a 
good automobile driver is not an easy 
task. Many definitions have been for- 
mulated to sketch the qualifications 
of the really capable motorist; and, 
whether one attains any great preci- 
sion in such a definition, there are cer- 
tain characteristics that are unmistak- 
able. . 

Every driver is inclined to think of 
himself as a “good driver’’ despite the 
virtually complete absence of any spe- 
cific, well recognized yardstick by 
which he may measure his degree of 
skill. 

He might, for instance, think of him- 
self as skilled because he never has 
figured in a mishap. That would not 
do, of course, for his escape may be 
due to the skill of other drivers in 
emergencies or to the fact that condi- 
tions have been those that distinctly 
favor safety. 

Nor is it true altogether that a clear 
record in so far as law violations are 
concerned makes one-e good driver. It 
may be that one’s misdemeanors merely 
have escaped the vigilant eye of the 
policeman. 

While it is not my thought to pro- 
vide a *simple, terse, inclusive defini- 


good automobile 


tion of a good driver, I believe it pos- 
sible to provide the average motorist 
with a yardstick by which he can ap- 
proximately judge his own merit; at 
least to give him what seem to be the 
major elements of sound driving skill. 

They would seem to begin with a 
knowledge of and obedience to the mo- 
tor vehicle regulations. Much of the 
disobedience to the traffic regulations 
is based upon plain ignorance of them. 

It is a sad fact that many motor ve- 
hicle operators do not keep pace with 
changes in the motor vehicle and traf- 
fic regulations, despite the wide pub- 
licity which such changes invariably 
receive in the press, especially if they 
relate to the more fundamental aspects 
of driving. 

Since entering the motor vehicle de- 
partment, I have wondered at times 
how many drivers, after obtaining their 
driver’s permit, ever have taken the 
trouble to obtain a copy of the regula- 

ations and review them. The utter in- 

difference of many to such a step is in 
sharp contrast with the enthusiastic 
perseverance with~-which they studied 
the regulations immediately prior to 
the examination for their permits. 

I daresay a large proportion of 
licensed operators have not seen a copy 
of the motor vehicle regulations since 
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b> Conserving Women’s Energies 
for Dual Duties of Home and Shop 
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Obligations of Wage-earners as Housewives Are Safe- 


guarded by Federal Government, Declates Welfare Worker 
By MARY V. ROBINSON ~ ¥ 


Director of Public liformation, Federal Women’s Bureau 


questions pertaining to women 

workers, keeps one eye on their 
jobs and one eye on their homes. For 
the home is the core of the Nation, and 
woman is the core of the home. 

Through his experts in the Women’s 
Bureau he tries to find out not only 
what the job means to women and what 
women mean to the job, but what kind 
of responsibilities the home brings to 
women and what effect women’s out- 
side work has’ on the home. 

Close-up pictures of the family prob- 
lems of wage-earning women are ob- 
tained through visits to their homes by 
Bureau agents. These personal inter- 
views form an important part of prac- 
tically every major survey of the Bu- 
reau and furnish human interest to 
color the statistical data gathered from 
places of employment. 

The Women’s Bureau is aiming not 
to draw women into paid jobs but to 
safeguard the interests of those cast by 
circumstances for the role of bread- 
winners. It is equipped to give infor- 
mation not on how to work out bal- 
anced menus but on how to maintain 
the right balance between the home 
and the job; not on the best way to 
plan a family budget but on the contri- 
butions of women to the family ex; 
chequer. 

In short, the Bureau is concerned not 
‘with the art and domestic science of 
home making, which come within the 
scope of another one of Uncle Sam's 
Bureaus, but with the laying and pre- 
serving of the corner stones of the 
home—women’s ,time, Money, energy 
and health, all so essential for home 
building. 

Women’s time is needed to make the 
home a success, but often they must 
take some hours from the domestic do- 
main for the outside job to make the 
home a possibility. The Women’s Bu- 
reau aims to keep such remunerative 
I is 
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they passed their original test. Asa 
matter of fact, this is borne out in ex- 
perience elsewhere. It has been found 
that many veterans do not know the 
regulations nearly so well as _ they 
should. 

The motor vehicle regulations are the 
rules of the game of driving. Ob- 
viously, ome can no Tiore play that 
game well without a knowledge of the 
fundamental rules than he could play 
sound golf, tennis, baseball, bridge, or 
any other competitive game under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

Yet, many motorists apparently are 
trying to do just that. They are satis- 
fied with merely thinking that they 
know the rules instead of being abso- 
lutely positive of it—which is not a 
difficult thing to achieve. 

One could go on ina discussion of a 
food driver and point out that no one 
laying claim to real merit as a motor 
vehicle operator ever would fail to give 
proper signals, to stay where he be- 
longs on the road, to give the right of 
way to the pedestrian or the motorist 
to whom it belongs, to keep his car in 
sound mechanical condition, to adjust 
his speed always to conditions, and a 
host of other things. 

All of these, however, are specified 
in the rules of motor vehicle operation. 

That is why I believe that a sound 
definition of a good driver is contained 
in the statement that he is one who 
knows and obeys the rules of the game 
of driving. 
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work from encroaching too much on the 
precious span required for personal 
pursuits, by advocating the following 
hour «standards for women’s employ- 
A day of not more than eight 
hours, at least one and one-half days 
off from the job weekly, no night work. 

The great bulk of women wage earn- 
ers are not trying through outside em- 
ployment to escape household drudg- 
ery, but are performing domestic duties 
before and after their paid jobs. Of 
one hundred and’ twelve thousand 
women in industry whose living condi- 
tion was reported upon in seventeen 
State studies, almost nine-tenths were 
living at home or with relatives. It is 
safe to assert that the vast majority of 
these were entirely or partly responsi- 
ble for the running of a home. 

In urging fair pay for women—a 
wage based on occupation, not on sex, a 
minimum rate to cover the cost of liv- 
ing for dependents and not merely for 
the individual—the Bureau realizes 
women’s financial obligations to home 
and family. One of its recent bulletins 
points out that of approximately sixty 
thousand women who reported on their 
share in family support, more than half 
each week emptied the whole pay en- 
velope into the family purse. Almost 
two-fifths more merged part of their 
earnings with the family income, less 
than a tenth contributing nothing. 

Other Bureau standards designed to 
guard against undue fatigue and to 
prevent the breadwinning routine from 
making too great inroads on wemen’s 
energies, of such vital importance in 
the nfvre strictly feminie functions of 
home making and child bearing, are: 
Two ten-minute rest periods daily; a 
clean, well-aired, well-ventilated work- 
room; a comfortable chair adjusted to 
worker and job, with elimination of 
constant standing and constant sitting 
wherever possible; mechanical devices 
to prevent unnecessary and repeated 
lifting of heavy weights. 

Further measures urged by the Bu- 
reau, essential to the welfare of wage- 
earning home makers, are the follow- 
ing recommendations ® in the name of 
health and safety: Guarded machinery ; 
protection against industrial poisons ; 
Sanitary service facilities, including 
enough time and a clean, comfortable 
place for lunch, pure and accessible 
drinking water with individual cups or 
sanitary fountains, convenient washing 
facilities with hot and cold water, soap, 
and individual towels, standard toilet 
equipment in the ratio of one installa- 
tion for every fifteen women, dressing 
and rest rooms, a-carefully supervised 
first-aid program. 

Where work places fail to measure 
up to such standards women become 
victims of accident aad disease, and 
the home called on to provide for in- 
jured and ill workers is unnecessarily 
burdened ‘and often menaced with the 
possible spread of disease. 

Many women go outside the home to 
work in order through their earnings 
to make living wHhin the home better. 

Instinctive with women is the job of 
home making, which most of those 
classed as wage earners are not shirk- 
ing in reality nor prospect but are 
either linking with breadwinning ac- 
tivities or looking forward to as a fu- 
ture vocation. Home making is for 
women a brightly shining trust, and 
the Women’s Bureau, through its poli- 
cies and program, is trying to preserve 
it from tarnish and rust. 
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International Restraint on Pelagic Operations 
Has Arrested Threatened Extinction of Pribi- 
lof Herd, Says Commissioner of Fisheries 





By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


SIS THE CASE with marine ani- 
A mals generally, fur seals cannot 

well be made the subject of pri- 
vate ownership. 

During the period that they are in 
the waters of the high seas no nation 
.can maintain & claim to jurisdiction 
over them to the exclusion of other na- 
tions. 

Moreover, the habits of fur seals lead 
them to come ashore, where they are 
nearly as helpless against the on- 
slaughts of man as if they were inani- 
mate objects. 

The story of the fur-seal colonies of 
the world has generally been discovery, 
ruthless exploitation, and partial or 
complete commercial extinction. ~ 
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With the majority of the herds Iand 
operations in which males and females 
were ruthlessly slaughtered led to the 
almost total extermination of large 
colonies. The herds of the Pribilof 
Islands and of the Commander Islands 
in Bering Sea suffered less than others. 

Both these groups of islands were 
from the time of their discovery under 
the jurisdiction of Russia. This re- 
sulted in the maintenance of a single 
authority which had an interest other 
than one of immediate gain. 

In addition to being readily taken on 
land, fur seals are vulnerable to cap- 
ture while at sea. The taking of*fur 
seals at sea is known as pelagic seal- 
ing. 

This form of sealing, while not lead- 
ing to the extermination of a herd of 
seals.as rapidly as unrestricted land 
killing, is insidious and almost as dis- 
astrous in the long run. Male and fe- 
male seals are slaughtered without dis- 
crimination. . 

While natives dwelling on the islands 
and mainland coast of North America 
probably engaged in pelagic sealing 
from time immemorial, their methods 
were primitive and made no appreci- 
able inroad on the number of fur seals. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pelagic sealing was taken up by 
others. i 


Capital was made available for the 
outfitting of large seagoing vessels 
which were capable of carrying sealing 
boats to wherever sealing was most 
profitable and of serving as mother 
ships for extended periods of time. 
Under these conditions pelagic sealing 
operations expanded rapidly and it was 
soon realized that disaster threatened 
the Pribilof Islands herd. 

When the-new form of pelagic seal- 
ing had extended itself to Bering Sea, 
the United States Government seized a 
number of sealing vessels operating 
there. Finally a series of agreements 
was arrived at between the United 
States and Great Britain, but none fully 
protected the fur-seal herd. . 

Japanese vessels also became inter- 
ested in pelagic sealing in waters in 
which the Pribilof seals were found. 

The question of pelagic sealing in 
the waters of the North Pacific ocean 
was finally settled on July 7, 1911, by 
an agreement known as the North Pa- 
cific sealing convention, reached be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, and Russia which prohibited 
the taking of fur seals in those waters. 


This convention became effective Dee, 
15, 1911. \ 

It refers specifically to the Ameri- 
can, Japanese and Russian fur-seal 
herds and applies to the waters of the 
North Pacific ocean, north of the thir- 
tieth parallel of north latitude and in- 
cluding the seas of Bering, Kamchatka, 
Okhotsk and Japan. The nationals of 
each of the parties to the convention 
are prohibited from engaging in pe- 
lagic sealing within the waters de- 
scribed. 

The use of ports, or harbors, or any 
part of the territory of any one of the 
signatories is closed to all persons for 
any purpose whatsoever connected with 
pelagic sealing in the protected area, 
and provision is made for adequate pa- 
trol of the waters frequented by fur 
seals. 

The convention also provides that 
aborigines dwelling on the coasts of 
the protected waters may take fur seals 
under certain conditions. The restric- 
tions are such, however, that their op- 
erations are kept within reasonable 
limits. 

The number of fur-seal skins taken 
by aborigines along the coast of North 
America has averaged upwards of 
three thousand annually in recent 
years. Under the provisions of the con- 
vention of 1911, these skins’must be 
officially marked and certified before 
they are imported into any of the coun- 
tries signatory to the convention. 
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The management of fur seals on land 
is left largely to the country having 
jurisdiction over the place involved. 
The United States agrees that fifteen 
per cent of the rur-seal skins taken at 
the Pribilof Islands, or on other shores 
subject to its jurisdiction, shall be 
turned over to the Dominion of Canada 
and a like percentage to Japan. 

Japan agrees that the United States, 
the Dominion of Canada and Russia 
Shall each receive ten per cent of the 
fur-seal skins takem on shores under 
her jurisdiction. Russia agrees that 
the Canadian government and Japan 
Shall each receive fifteen per cent of 
the fur-seal skins taken on shores un~ 
der her jurisdiction. 

. Great Britain has no coasts or shdres 
within the protected area to which fur 
seals resort; but should any fur seals 
later land on shores subject to her ju- 
risdiction within the area, ten per cent 
of any skins taken are to be delivered 
to each of the other three countries— 
the United States, Japan and Russia. 

Provision is made that the distribu- 
tion of skins on the part of the United 
States, Japan and Russia may be sus~ 
pended if the number of animals be- 
longing to the herd from which the 
skins are taken falls below a number 
specified for that herd. 

When the North Pacific sealing con- 
vention became effective the latter part 
of 1911, the United States was placed 
in a position to manage the fur-seal 
herd at the Pribilof Islands in accord- 
ance with a scientific program of con- 
servation and utilization. 

The growth of the herd has been 
very rapid. In 1911, the number was 
estimated at 123,600; in 1929, the num- 
ber had increased to 971,527. 





Banishing Illiteracy in Louisiana 
Progress in Child and Adult Education 
By THOMAS H. HARRIS 


Superintendent of Education, State of Louisiana 


last States of the Union to accept 

wholeheartedly the principle that 
education is a public rather than a pri- 
vate duty. 

The people of the State are now, 
however, of one mind on this subject. 
They believe that all children should be 
educated at public expense. _ 

Due to the lack of interest in public 


I OUISIANA was perhaps one of the 


/ education*many thousands of our white 


people and practically all of the Negroes 
grew into manhood, and womanhood a 
quarter of a century or more ago with- 
out school advantages, and were classi- 
fied by the United States Government 
as illiterates. According to the returns 
of the 1920 census Louisiana is the 
most illiterate of the States. 

With the view of removing this 
stigma and of bringing at least a little 
intellectual and spiritual satisfaction 
to as many of the illiterates of our pop- 
ulation as possible, the school author- 
ities aboyt a year and a half ago inau- 
gurated an, intensive drive against 
adult illiteracy. Adult evening classes 
were organized in all of the parishes 
and :nembers of both races were invited 
and urged to_ receive the instruction 
necessary to place them in the literate 

ss. 
onthe response was rather generous. 
Something like a hundred to a hundred 
twenty-five thousand men and women 
were enrolled in the adult classes and 
were taught to read and write. 


Of course, the instruction received 
by them was not especially extensive 
and thorough. But it was sufficient to 
enable these people to read simple Eng- 
lish material and to write legibly. 

Many of them made remarkable prog- 
ress. The written expressions of grati- 
tude for the opportunity to make a start 
in the field of learning indicate force- 
fully that the school officials were wise 
in inaugurating this movement. 

The census returns of 1930 have not 
been compiled, but it may be safely 
predicted that Louisiana’s percentage 
of adult illiteracy has been materially 
reduced, The new figures will prob- 
ably not exceed ten per cent, and it 
may be that they will be even lower. 

"Phere need be no concern as to adult 
literacy for the future. Good schools 
are now maintained for the children, 
thus preventing illiteracy in the only 
logical and sensible manner; that is, 
by reaching the children with instruc- 
tion. 

Louisiana maintains efficient elemen- 
tary schools, taught in comfortable and 
attractive buildings. A splendid sys- 
tem of high schools is in reach of 


all children finishing the elementary . 


grades. 

_ The teachers employed to offer the 
instruction have been thoroughly 
trained for their duties. After comple- 
tion of the high school courses, the best 
of college training is available to all. 
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